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ZNTSOB vdTzonr : 

Containing preliminary ObservationSi 

THE AUTHOR of the following essays, when he first entered on the 
study of theology, felt the importance of forming a just und true the- 
ory of the human mind. This feeling prompted him to read with 
attention all the most noted and distinguished authors, he could find, 
on the subject of pneumatology. — He expected, by studying them^ 
to digest a true system. This course he pursued for several years. 
When he had carefully attended to English, Scotch, French and Ger- 
man authors, instead of finding increased light, his mind was more 
darkened and perplexed with respect to several parts of this very im- 
portant subject. Failing of success in this way, he determined to lay' 
aside reading authoi's, except occasionally, and make an attempt by 
an exertion of his own powers, to arrange his thoughts systematically 
on the principles and operations of the human mind. In this way, 
he has succeeded, in some good measure, to his own satisfaction. — 
That theory of the mind, which was the result of much study, and 
which he had taught students in divinity under his care ; which was 
generally approved by them, and which they frequently urged him to 
publish, it is the object of these essays to illustrate and explain. Iti 
doing this, he determined not to adopt the plan or theory of any au- 
thor he had ever read, for this reason ; he does not agree^ except in 
part, with the system or plan of any preceding author. He, howev- 
er, approves many things they have advanced, and views them as 
having reflected much light on this science. He feels himself much 
indebted to them, for a nun^bet of important suggestions, which have 
afforded him much assistance in the tvork before him. 

As it is not his design to follow oth«^ by adopting their theories $ 
so he does not write in opposition to them, any further than is necessa- 



ry to support his own opinions. His object is to illustrate, as far as 
lie proceeds, the true theory of the human mind ; and avoid ail dispu- 
tation, as far as can be done consislently. 

In the essays on the mind, he means to takefacta^ experience^ and 
common sense for his guides. He does not design to form a system 
on any other principles, than those which are self-evident,*or capable 
of demonstration. Whatever opinions respecting the mind he may 
advance, which do not agree with experience^ with factSy and the 
word of God, are to be rejected. For principles, which contradict 
daily experience, cannot be true. Principles, which do not agree 
with the lives, and conduct of mankind, are not to be received. And 
if they do not accord with what the word of God teaches us concern- 
ing the characters of sinners and saints, they are false. All the ex- 
ternal, visible actions of mankind, whether virtuous or vicious, may 
be traced back to first principles in the mind. By these ^principles 
we can account for the conduct of all men, or for the events which 
take place in the moral world, as well as we can explain the phenom- 
ena of nature, by the first principles in natural philosophy. Hence 
n^ hypothesis is to be admitted as true, which does not agree with 
experience, with facts respecting our visible conduct, and with the 
word of Jehovah. 

Again. As every science is founded on what may be justly XexTOr 
e^ first principles y so this is especially true with respect to the science 
of theology. And no person can be considered as understanding 
systematically any science, if he is unacquainted with its first princi- 
ples. And whosoever will examine the subject carefully, and can- 
didly, wiU find, that intelligent eodstence contains the first principles 
of divinity. It is generally granted, that if a person does not under- 
stand the subjects of moral agency ^ and liberty^ there are many otk' 
er subjects connected with these, of which he cannot have a consist- 
ent view, and which he cannot satisfactorily explain. Of course he is 
not a systematic, or good divine. But a knowledge of moral agency 
and liberty involves a knowledge of the principles and operations of 
the mind. Hence these principles and operations are ihe foundation 
of divinity. Without a knowledge of these, a person is not acquaint- 
ed with the foundation on which divinity, considered as a superstruc- 
ture, rests. This shows the importance of a thorough acquaintance 
with the first principles, and the operations of the mind. 



These essays therefore, are designed as an introduction to divinity. 
The author's great object, in explaining what appears to him to be 
the true theory of the mind, is, to assist the student in acquiring a sys- 
tematic and consistent knowledge of divinity. He does not purpose 
to attend to any questions, or disquisitions relative to the mind, which 
are not necessary to answer this end. Whatsoever will not, in his 
view, serve to reflect light on subjects in theology, does not come 
within the compass and design of his plan. 

It has been found by experience, that the classing ofolfects assists 
the memory, and renders the acquisition of knowledge more easy, and 
rapid. This is the plan the author designs to adopt with respect to 
operations of the mind. If certain quaHties are found to belong to a 
number of individual existences, they are classed together, and de- 
nominated by some general name. For instance : We find many 
individuals are endued with life and motion ; they are formed • into a 
class, and called qLnimals, Though these properties are common to 
them all, yet some of these individuals possess properties, which oth- 
ers do not ; for this reason a general class is divided into a number, 
called species, Man is^ne species of animals ; beast, bird, and so 
on, are other species. Hence, among individual existences, according 
to the various qualities with which they are endued, there is a generic 
and a specific difference. In like manner, the operations of the mind 
are not all of, one kind, but they differ from each other ; for which 
reason they ought to be formed into distinct, general classes ; and 
these general classes may be divided, according to their specific dif- 
ferences. This method will give a systematic arrangement to the sev- 
eral divisions of mental operations. It will greatly assist the memo- 
ry ; and help the student in acquiring a clear, and distinct knowledge 
of the principles and operations of spiritual substances. 

Authors have pursued different plans in the study of the human 
mind. Some have not only attended to its faculties and operations, 
but have irx connexion with them attended to all the objects with which 
the mind is ever conversant. This leads them into a very extensive 
field, in which a student is in danger of being lost. In these essays, 
the author has pursued a different course. He has attended, as far 
as possible consistent with perspicuity, to the faculties of the mind, 
and theur operations, without describing the numerous objects of per- 
ception and choice. 



Others have not only attended to all the materials of knowledge 
with which the mind is furnished ; but have con&idered particularly 
the connexion, relation, similitude, and association of objects or ideas^ 
and shown how one suggests and leads to another in a regular train or 
series. And on the principle of suggestion, resemblance, or associa- 
tion, have formed their system of classification. This view of objects 
has not been attempted in the following essays. 

Again. In forming distinct classes in the views taken of the mind, 
diflTerent methods may be adopted. For instance, we may classify 
the operations of our faculties, aad also the objects of the mind. This 
is a double classification, which serves to confuse, instead of elucidating 
the subject of the mind. It is also needless. For the objects witli 
which w6 are acquainted are already formed into distinct classes, in- 
cluding both the genus and species. Hence, to give a systematic 
view of the mind nothing more is requisite, than to form its operations 
under each faculty into distinct classes. The plan adopted in these 
essays, of confining the attention to the faculties and operations of the 
mind itself, excluding a consideration of the objects of perception, 
feeling, and volition, as far as could be done with perspicuity, presents 
the mind with all its operations to view in a much narrower compass. 
And the more concisely any subject is discussed, if it is done perspicu- 
ously, the more easily, and distinctly will it be understood by the rea- 
der. 

If it be admitted, that the animal, vegetable, and inanimate creation 
are three general classes, which include all the individuals of the ma- 
terial creation with which we are acquainted ; the addition of anoth- 
er general class would be needless, and serve to confuse and lead the 
mind away from the truth. When these are divided into species, the 
work is done, and all material existences are clearly and systemati- 
cally arranged. In doing this, there is no need of considering the 
faculties or operations of the mind. 

So in relation to the mind, when the number of faculties with which 
it is endued, and the operations of each faculty with the real differ- 
ence between them are known, the way is then prepared to form them 
into general and specific classes. And in doing thb, there is no need 
of attending to the several classes into which the material world is di- 
vided. — And if perceptions^ sensations and affections^ and volitions^ 
include all the operations of the mind ; these three general classes are 



sufficient. Form these three general classes into their specific divi« 
sions ; then the work of classifying is finished, and a systematic 
view of the mind is formed. And this seems to be the only rational 
plan for accomplishing that end. 

The existence of an eternal, independent, absolutely perfect being, 
is the first principle in divinity, and the foundation on which the 
whole superstructure rests. Every doctrine, then, in theology, mast 
be explained in consistency with his character. But how can this be 
done, by any person, unless he has just, clear, and distinct views of 
the character of God ? Hence, generally, all, who teach divinity, 
begin with proving the existence of God, and giving a description of 
his character. If any err concerning the character of Jehovah, errors 
will prevail through their whole system of sentiments, in a greater 
or less degree. And all we know of Grod is by the revelations, or dis«* 
plays he has made of himself in his works and word ; or by actions 
and dedsaraiions. These are the signs by which he is made known. 
All existences produced by him are either materi^ly or immateriai^ or 
what we call spiritual. The msiterial creation contains but a com- 
paratively iaint display of his character. Here we see no communi- 
cations of his nature, or moral attributes. We behold goodness dis- 
played, but see no inherent frind^ of goodness in any material 
being* We discern no iniierent principles of action ; nothjng, which . 
constitutes iatelltgent agenef/. Hence material existences, however 
great, are not viewed as rational tigents^ or as rewardable for any of 
tiieir operations. 

Uvi, God is an ^ent worthy of k>ve, service, and praise, on account 
of ^e various opierations of his agency^ And no where do we find, 
through the vast extent of his works, a real resemblance of himself, 
hm in inmaterial, spiritual behigs* Such beings are rational agents. 
And the mind or soul of nan is the most perfect i^nt in kind or na^ 
ture, to be found in this world. Man sustains the highest rank among 
all creatures on earth, which have Ufe in themselves, from the lowest, 
smallest insect, llhrough every rising grade. In him, then, we may 
expect to find the most perfect, and entire resemblance, in kind, of 
Jefaovali. It must, therefore, be evident to evwy reflecting mind, thaet 
we cannot have just, and correct views of God, as the first, eternal, 
and nifinite agent, any farther than we form just, and correct ideas of 
man, as an agent. Hence the study of fnan m the most important, 
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and interesting;, and useful study. He, who knows himself Torrectly, 
may have just conceptions of God. 

Man is an agent. He is endued with such powers, and is capable 
of such operations, as to be considered a moral agent ; a being, who 
is a proper subject of praise and blame, and of future and endless re- 
* wards. Hence arises the interesting, and important inquiry, what 
powers, qualities, or faculties, are necessary to render a moral agent 
worthy of pruse or blame, and of final rewards ? — This inquiry will 
lead to the discussion of many very interesting subjects ; such as the 
following : In what does agency properly consist ? Is it some in- 
herent, abiding, primary ptinciple of action ; or no more than a sim- 
ple exercise ? Can all our actions be traced back to some primaiy 
active principle in us, from which they all proceed ? What is the 
difference between the natural and moral powers of the mind ? What 
powers, or faculties are necessary to constitute a complete moral 
agent ? And when these are ascertained, then the question arises, 
why are they requisite to make such an agent ? This is a question 
which I have, as yet, never found answered, in any systematic, or 
satisfactory manner, by any author, who has published on this subject. 
Yet it is one of the most important subjects to be clearly understood 
in the whole range of subjects, which relate to moral agency ; and 
one which reflects by far the most light on this inquiry. In what does 
that liberty consist, which is considered necessary in a moral agent ; 
and why, for what reasons, is it requisite ? 

When questions of this complexion are answered correctly, then a 
person knows what things are needful to constitute a perfect, moral 
agent ; and he also clearly discerns the reasons why they are neces- 
sary. A person may then^ and not before, be said to understand the 
subject of moral agency ; and the ground on which praise and blame 
may be predicated of man ; and why final rewards suited to his char- 
acter are perfectly just and proper. This knowledge will enable him 
to form just views of the being and character of Jehovah. He can 
then explain and unfold to view the divine character ; and describe in 
a consistent, and systematic manner all the doctrines and precepts of 
the Bible. But, until he is acquainted more or less distinctly with the 
subject of moral agency in the light above exhibited, his mind must 
be full of darkness, confusion and uncertainty respecting the leading, 
and fundamental doctrines of the gospel. 

These observations are sufficient to show, and impress on every 



ESSAY Z. 

On the Faculties of the Mind. 

All exbtence, as far as human knowledge extends, is either 
material, or immaterial ; corporeal, or spiritual. And though 
it is generally granted, that certain properties, aside from their 
operations, are essential to matter, yet this is not acknowledg- 
ed to be true, by some, with respect to the mind. It becomes, 
therefore, necessary to inquire whether the mind has properties, 
or Acuities, antecedent to the operations of thinking, feelings 
and vnllingy and distinct from them. However, what is meant 
by a faculty of the mind ought to be, in the first place, explain- 
ed- There was a time, when the word faculty was first used. 
It was then used to eiq)ress some idea which the speaker then 
had. What was it ? If the original meaning of the word is 
retained in our language, it was at first used to signify a pre" 
paredness in the mind for certain operations. It communic^ates 
no more than a simple idea. I^ence it does not admit of a lo- 
gical definition. 

The way many have taken to evade truth, and silence an 
antagonist, has been to request a definition of words ; and if 
they cannot be defined, they are said to bp used without any 
meaning. Many do not consider, that some words are incapa- 
h\e. of any definition, and yet may be well understood. This 
is true of every word which conveys only one simple idea. 
Would it not Jbe impertinent for any person to ask another, to 
define the terms j?a^n znA pleasure ? The reason is, they sure 
terms, which convey simple ideas. All such terms are incapa- 
ble of any logical definition. There is but one way to explain 
tjiem, which is to use some other terms, of the same meaning, 
which are better understood, if there are any of this class. The 
word faculty is a term, which conveys a simple idea, and can 
no more be defined, than we can define the word pain. Yet 
it no more follows from this, that no such propeity, which is 
called a faculty, exists, than it follows, that there is no such 
thing as pain, because it cannot be defiba^. And there is no 
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propriety in asking for a definition of simple terms. If all per- 
sons would keep in view the difference between simple and com- 
plex terms, they would never ask for a definition of the former, 
nor deny the reality of a thing merely because it cannot be ex- 
plained by a definition. There is reason to think, that some 
reject certain truths because the words, which convey truth, 
cannot be defined. This appears to be one reason, why some 
disbelieve the existence of faculties, as antecedent to exer- 
cises, because the word is undefinable. Some do not believe 
in the existence of faculties, because they have not, what they 
call, a consciousness of their existence. They are conscious of 
their fruits, or operations, and this is sufficient. Will any per- 
son affirm that pain has no cause, has nothing which occasions 
it, when he has no consciousness or knowledge of that cause, 
or antecedent ? No ; he infers, from the pain he feels, the ex- 
istence of something which produced it. And he may as 
safely infer the existence of faculties, from their operations or 
exercises. Hence, candor will admit the existence of faculties 
or properties of the mind, though they cannot be defined, and 
though we have no consciousness of them except by their oper- 
ations. 

By a faculty, then, I mean a preparedness, a fitness, a 
capacity, or an adaptedness of the mind for those various op- 
erations, of which we are daily conscious. And I would here 
give notice, that I shall use the term operations in tliese essays, 
to denote ail the thoughts, feelings or affections, and volitions 
of the mind. Every thought is an operation ; every affection, 
and every volition, is an operation of the human mind. I shall 
generally use the word in tliis extensive sense. And now the 
inquiry is, whether there is in tlie mind a faculty or prepared- 
ness for thinking, a preparedness for feeling, and a prepared- 
ness for willing ; or whetlier there is not ; and whether these 
faculties arc antecedent to every operation of die mind, and 
objects of distinct consideration. Some believe that faculties 
and operations are as distinct objects, as motion and the body 
moving ; and that the former arc antecedent to the latter. 
Others, in philosophical discussions, deny this distinction. 
Some arguments will now be adduced to show, that such a dis- 
linction ought to ho admitted. 

1. 1'liis distinction is so obvious to common sense, that it has 
been ndinitted by all nations, in every age of the world. This 
is evident from the general construction of languages. In ev- 
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*ry language, vert)s are used, which always have a nominative 
cise, expressed or implied. A nominative case denotes an 
agent, or something capable of action. And a verb expresses 
the act of the agent. Accordingly we say, the understanding 
thinks, the heart feels, the will chooses and refuses. This 
mode of expression is common to all languages, and is found- 
ed on this distinction, that the faculties of the mind are objects 
as distinct from their acts or operations, as matter is from mo- 
tion. If we deny this distinction, and say the mind is nothing" 
more than a composition of thoughts or ideas, feelings and vo- 
litions, or as some have said, a bundle or union of iexercises, 
then, to be understood, we must alter our mode of conversation 
and writing. Instead of saying the understanding thinks, the 
heart feels, the will chooses, we must say, thoughts think ; feel- 
ings feel love, and hate ; volitions choose and refuse. And this 
destroys all distinction between verbs and their nominatives ; 
an action is the nominative and the verb at the same time. 

Some to avoid this difficulty say, the proper mode of expres- 
sion is this ; the mind thinks, feels, chooses. Actions ought to 
be predicated of the mind, instead of faculties. This supposes 
the mind and its exercises are not sjmonimous ideas ; that the 
mind is one thing and its exercises another: This solution of 
the difficulty implies the same distinction between the mind and 
its actions, as has been made between faculties and their respec- 
tive operations. Here it may be asked, what is the mind f Is 
it a number of faculties or properties, united ? This will not 
be granted by those who deny the existence of faculties. Is the 
mind nothing but various exercises united f Then to say, the 
mind thinks and acts, is only saying, that exercises think, and 
act, or that exercises exercise, and acts act ; and thus the ob- 
jector involves the very difficulty he is attempting to avoid. It 
may be still asked, what is die mind ? Will it be said it is an 
essence ? Then it is an essence that thinks and acts. Is it 
agreeable to common sense, and the common use of words, to 
predicate actions, exercises, or operations of an essence ? An 
essence is often supposed to be die substratum or supporter of 
properties ; but to predicate actions of it, is a new thou^t, 
and an improper use of words. But has any one a clear 
and distinct idea of the meaning of the word essence ? 
Can he tell what it is ? Has he a consciousness of any such 
thing ? If not, how does he know, that things which exist have 
an essence f Does he infer it in this way, that properties must 
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have an essence, or something to support them ? Then he be- 
lieves some things, of which he has no knowledge by conscious- 
ness. Hence it does not become such a person to deny the ex- 
istence of faculties, for the want of a knowledge of any such 
properties of the mind by consciousness. We may as consist- 
ently infer the existence of faculties, from those operations of 
which we are conscious, as we can infer an essence from the ex- 
istence of properties. 

Again ; it may be sdd, it is not the mind, or any particular fac- 
ulties which operate ; but it is the person, who acts. — Here 
if may be asked, what is 9^ person ? Is he a being ? Is his be- 
inig a union of properties, or of exercises ? If the former be 
admitted, then the thing contended for is granted. If the latter 
be affirmed, then all the absurdities, which attend the theory 
that exercises act, return upon us. Objections of this kind, 
when fairly examined, have no weight. Hence, notwithstand- 
ing the evasions which have been noticed, the argument retains 
its full force, which is this, that we must admit the difference, on 
which the distinction is founded, between faculties and their 
respective operations ; or believes an opinqn, which has pre- 
vailed in all ages without any particular bias in its favor, is 
false ; and alst) alter the general construction of all languages. 
This opinion, which has so generally prevailed in all nations, 
of a difference between faculties and their operations, has been 
proved from the construction of every language among men. 
And mankind have not been led to embrace this opinion by 
any particular bias or prejudice ; for, it is presumed, no such 
general bias can be named. 

2. From our actions and operations we may safely infer the 
existence of faculties. 

That we think, feel, love, hate, choose and refuse, is certain. 
What is it, which thinks, which loves, which chooses ; some- 
thing or nothing f It must be one or the other. Will any one 
boldly say nothing acts ? Nothing operates ? If this is too absurd 
to be admitted, it must be granted that where there are opera- 
tions, there is something which operates. By what particu- 
lar name shall it be called f If it be said it is the mind, or the 
person, which acts ; it has been made evident these evasions, 
instead of invalidating the argument under consideration, in- 
volve absurdities too gross to gain belief That property of 
the mind which is employed in thinking, has been generally 
called the understanding. And it is by the will the mind choos- 
es and refuses. As it is absurd to predict actions of nothing ; 



Bind, the importance of commencing the slady of theology with a dis- 
cossion of leading ideas, which relate to the subject of moral agency. 
This is the first subject with which the student's mind ought to be oc- 
eopied ; and his attention to it should be continued| until he clearly 
nadentandf it. He is then prepared, and not before, to understand 
97stematically the doctrines of divinity ; and he cannot well fail of 
forming consistent views of the doctrines of the gospel from the begin* 
ning to the end ; in case his powers of mind are sufficient to qualify 
him for a teacher. 

■ 

It will be granted that every sentiment, when eiplained, which 
does not agree with moral agency and liberty, ought not to be admit- 
ted as a doctrine of the gospel ; for every doctrine actually taught in 
the bible is consistent with moral agency and liberty. But how is it 
possible for any divine to know the doctrines he believes do agree with 
the true theory of moral agency and liberty, unless he is previously 
acquainted with that theory ? Does not this clearly show, that correct 
views of moral agency lay the foundation for a consistent explanation 
of gospel doctrines ? Of course, in digesting a system of divinity, he 
' Might to begin with the study of this subject. 

Again. It is well known that the systems of divinity embraced by. 
I alvinists and Ar rainians d iffer widely. This difierence ai ises in p^ 
I from difi*erent views of the subject of moral agency and liberty. The 
I Uer say, that necessity destroys the liberty essential to aiftoraF 
^ent. Hence they reject, as far as they can consistent with them- 
idves, every doctrine, which implies necessity. But Calvinists admit 
that one kind of necessity not only agrees with liberty, but is necessa- 
ry to its existence. Hence they can believe in those doctrines, plain* 
\j taught in the Bible, which imply this necessity. This shows that 
divines do in fact difier in their sentiments, according to their ideas of 
that liberty, which b consistent with moral agency, or praise and 
blame. They must then begin with thestndy of moral agency and 
fiberty, and ^ their principles on this subject, before they are pre- 
pared to explain the word of God, and adopt, or reject the docteines 
it inculcates. These and many other considerations show, that we 
ODght to begin the study of divinity with forming consistent views of 
die subject of moral agency. But to have consistent views of this 
adject, we must attend to the faculties and operations of the mind. 

When every thing is considered, which might and ought to be, it is ve- 
B 
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ry evident, that we ought to begin the study of divinity with the sturfy 
of the human mind. If we agree here, and are consistent, we shalf 
agree in all the leading doctrinss of the bible« 

The author is aware that many, at this day, are greatly prejudicecT 
against all kinds of metaphysical reasoning and investigation ; and are 
disinclined to read discussions of that character; It is not expected 
that persons of this class will attend fo the following essays. Yet 
some subjects are so abstruse, and the truth so uifiicult to be explain- 
ed, that a close metaphysical investigation is necessary, and in no^ 
other way can light be reflected on them. And this i^s especially the 
case with all subjects, which respect the mind, moral agency, Bberty, 
necessity, and worthiness ot praise and blame. Must we remain ig- 
norant of all these subjects, which are 'n fact the foundation on which 
a whole system of divinity rests, because what is called a metaphysi- 
cal investigation is necessary to understand them ? If we proceed 
•n this ground, and attend to no subject which requires patient, and 
accurate reasoning ; the course of mankind will soon be retrograde. 
Instead of making new discoveries and advances in the field of science^ 
each succeeding generation will be less informed ; mental imbecility 
will ensue ; and the most important and practical truths will be involve 
, ed in darkness. 

Metaphysical reasoning strengthens the rational powers of the 
mind ; and begets a habit of close attention, and patient investigation.- 
But those, who content themselves with superficial views, and are 
willing to remain ignorant of every thing, which requires mental ex* 
ertion to understand, will soon find their powers weakened, and 
mere declamation will constitute all their excellence and worth. 
But the author hopes we have many in our nation yet, who are willing 
to give every subject, and especially the human mind, that laborious 
and thorough investigation, which is requisite to the attainment of a 
competent knowledge. And he flatters himself, that these essays will 
afford them some light and assistance in their study of the mind ; and 
serve as a clue to further inquiries ; and thus enable them to explain 
and defend those doctrines of our holy religion, which at this day are 
attacked with great zeal, by men who have not neglected mental dis- 
cipline. If these essays should be useful to any in these respects, he 
will feel hiniself repaid for all his trouble and labor. 
The author has nothing to say in defence of his stile. He confes- 
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ses he has always attended more to ideas and matter^ than to the on 
naments of speech ; and is willing to acknowledge he has been too 
oegtigent in this particular. He has made it his aim to avoid all vul- 
gar expressions ; and to use words, which shall not offend, if they do 
not please. The main character of stile at which he has caretully 
aimed is perspicuity. If he has failed in this, he will lamer.t it ; 
though he trusts there will not be much complaint arising from this 
source. A desire to be well understood, is the only excuse he has to 
make for repeating so frequently the same word in a sentence, and the 
same idea in different words. On abstruse subjects, perhaps any per- 
son would find it difficult to use what is called an eloquent style. An 
argumentative style must differ in its character from others. 

Some of the essays too were written in too much haste, owing to nu- 
merous avocations Ss interruptions, incident to the care of a large church 
& society. He begs the candor and patience of the reader, hoping his 
attention will be so occupied with the sentiments advanced, as to 
make every allowance for imperfections of style, as far as the most 
liberal candor will admit. Nothing but diffidence, and a backward- 
ness to appear in print on subjects so often discussed by learned men^ 
has kept these sheets from the public eye for several years. But he 
has finally yielded to the judgment & importunity of particular friends. 
He expects various opinions will be embraced concerning what is here 
written, and different feelings excited. But he hopes no one will form 
a hasty opinion, or condemn any sentiment advanced, unless he can 
detect the fallacy of the reasoning by which it is supported. The au- 
thor is advanced in age, and has no expectation of living to hear what 
may be said for or against the system he espouses. He believes 
however, there are those, who, if they agree in opinion with the author, 
will be able to defend him, and repel the attacks which may be made. 
He has, therefore, nothing more to say, but to leave the work with 
God, to bless and give it success, as far as what is published may be 
agreeable to his mind and will. What is written was with a view of 
affording assistance to candidates for the ministry of the gospel, and to 
defend in general that system of doctrines called the reformed, or Cal- 
vinistic creed. The author earnestly prays it may not in any respect 
prove injurious to gospel orthodoxy ; but rather a means of increasing 
the true light, and of diffusing it through the world. 
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titid equally ^bsur J to predicate actions of themselves, ot of tit'* 
dons ; and as they must be predicated of something, from 
theih we infer the existence of faculties. From oUr thoughts, 
we infer the faculty called the uiiderstanding, which thinks, oi" 
pef<^eives objects ; and from ou^ feelings or affections, we in- 
fer ^ feeling faculty ; and froin otir volitions, we infer the fac- 
ulty termed the will, which bhooses and rejects. And there is 
to way to avoid this inference, unless we say there ihay be bp- 
erati<His without an operator ; which is as inconsistent, as to 
assert there may be design without a designer. 

3. If we have no faculties, mankind are not agents. Agents 
act, or operate. But agency exists, antecedent to actions. 
Now if men have no faculties, what constitutes that ageticy 
which is employed in thinking and choosing, iind which by its 
operations becomes visible f Is it actions, operations, or ex- 
ercises f Is perception, or volition the ^gent which perceivesi 
or wills ^ Then agency and action are the same thing ; and 
^e return to the former absurdity, that actions act. If it be 
granted that then ar^ agents in thinkmg, in ichoosing, in all 
Aeir operations, then something exists antecedent to all our 
exercises. If we say it is the mind, still what is the mind ^ 
We have seen where interrogations of this kind lead Us. 

If we say men are not agents in thinking or willing, and are 
to be considered only as the svhjktU of such operations, hoW 
can this atford any strength to^ an objector ? If We are not 
agents, who ^ct, and nothing more than subjects acted upon, 
what in this sense constitutes Ui$ subjects f Whatever it be, it 
lUust exist before it can be acted upon. It must be a substance 
of some kind or other, wholly distinct flrom the operations of 
^ome other agent Upon it. uideed, let Us view this subject in 
whatever li^ht we may, a being must exist before he can think, 
feel, or will. The operations of thinking, loving, hating, and 
choosing are thjecis^ as distinct from the being of Whom they 
dre predicated, as any two objects in Existence. This is so ev- 
ident, that no person can deny it, who has given a proper atten- 
tion to the subject. This is certain, that neither actions, nor 
exercises, nor operations, constitute this being. What then is 
diis being ? Nothing but a mere essence^ or substr&tum f 
This will not be pretended, if what was said respecting it un- 
der the first argument receive proper attention. What are 
tailed the understanding, heart, and will, constitute the human 
nmid. Whether these properties have an essence, or substra- 



tuin, for their support ; and wh^heir Xhk §ul?§trjrtu«i is the di- 
vine ag^i^cy, or something eUe, are que^tionsi which <Iq Qpt i» 
th^ least affect the subjects cwsidered in tb^se es^ay^. I there^ 
fore leave them to the decision of others. That tQ pnr bedvig 
do belong $uch faculties as have been mentioned, the ar^nsiienta 
which have been used, fully evince. JJowever, if a^y per§onf. 
yn^h for further proof, I refer them> 

4- To the word of God. This corresponds with the rea$op^ 
^hich have been offered. God Is the author of our being- 
He IS perfectly acquainted with the nature and propertieft of our 
minds. He can give \is a just de&cription of meut Accord- 
ing to his word, men possess three distinct properties or facuK 
ties, im understanding, which is the seat of knowledge ; tlw^ 
heart, which is the fountain of depjravity ; a^d the will, afi the 
cause of all the visible effects wrought by us^ 
The last time Christ appeai'ed to his disciples after the resur-t 
lection^it is s£^id," then, opened he their under standing, ihM they 
might undei'stand the scriptures/' Here the understanding i* 
that faculty, by which his disciples were to obtain a knowledge; 
9f the great doctrines of the gospeli By this they would per* 
ceiye the truth ; and become acquainted with the gospel scheme 
of salvation^ and be able to teach it to others* AhQ flnh^.l* 
18. " The eyes of your t^«d6r«^aTic?mg- being enlightenedi that 
ye may know what is the hope of ms callings anji what tho 
niches of the glory of his inheritence in the saints.'' The eye*, 
of the understanding were enlighteskedlf for this purpose, that 
saints might knawj ox clearly and diatiiactly i>^rcei^e the objectSi 
of their hope and desire. M,my pa.$aage$ might be cited of 
the same im.pprt, w,hicb teach im> ^^ the nnderstswitog is, that 
faci^ilty of the mind, by vfhich wejpcr^cti?^ or obtain a knowl^ 
edge of divine truth* 

And the scrijptures teach n» thaA the heart U another distinct 
(acuity pjfthe mind, anA the apurceolf all moral good and evil. 
Christ says, " A good tpwi ant of the good treasure of bis 
heart, hringeth forth that which i& gQtod ; and m evil man, oi$% 
pf the evil treas.ui^e of his heart,, bringeth forrti that which iJi 
evil ; for of the abuQdwce of the heart his, mouth speaketh.." 
tieve the heart is represented ^ either a gpodi or evil trea^ure^ 
fpunt^^iu or sQurce^ from \j(hich good and evil^ as streap^* pjco-r 
<^eed^ And there is. a plain, distinctipn made between i^e h^art^ 
and. the g^od or evil which pjrpceeds from it. In another plaice 

Christ says^ " Fpr put of the heart prpceed evil thaughts, mw- 
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A^rtj difttheri^, fistiiitsAbas, thefts, fkUeWltd^ss, blasphemies." 
Oat LbtA t^nglMy it A tndii look oh a troinah, and liist after 
ter, h« h^th^omiiottted aduhery with h^r in Us heart ah'eady ; 
by the 6ilis mehtiofied ih this passage, not only external acts^ 
bat the internal motions or dedres of the heart df^ included. 
Here an evident distinction is made between the hearfy and the 
evil affections, or desires which proceed from it. They are as 
distinct, as a fountain, and the streams which flow from it ; 
and are so represented by our Lord. These passages,and ma- 
ny others which might be adduced, do not represent the heart 
as the seat of knowledge^ but as the source of moral good and 
evil. Hence they make a plain distinction between the under* 
standing and hearty and between them and their operations. 
Perceptions odTuih are the Oflerattotis of the understanding; 
and the affections are the operations of the heart. These things 
are clearly taught by the passit^s to which We have given at- 
tention. 

And dnd ibiU is tepfek^ted hi serifrtiii^e ^s dnothei' distmct 
focdlty bf th* mmd. " Whleh ivfere borii, flot 6{ blood, no^ 
of the #iil d^ the fl^sh, h&t of th« mlt 6f m^, but df Grbd.^' 
^eg^nefation 1& a g^eat ch^ap, wt'dugbt ih mah. This ^fikt 
fe prddttced iii the heart, but the win of mail is n6( the csliise of 
it. f her will 6f man (trodaees indmr efi^tts ; cornel It Cktihoi 
{fmduee. Atfd this change Iti tibe neart Is im€ ot tb^ latte^^ 
iDsns the >^II h nieittioiie^ &s ^ cdUse in ttfah, Mich produced 
«tfect6 i ^A is tileai'ly distinguished frolU tbe hestH, in trhlcH 
r^etk)^r)itidri Is triCdtight. Ag^aih we read, " fat pi'dphecy 
tMi<b not in did tihi^ by the wiU of man \ but tioiy ihen s|)ake 
«s they TC^er^ ntoyed by the Hdfy 6host'.^ Whether mdn shdl 

ikt or t^alk, k^ep ^fence, 6t speak, sUici many othei* actidnS| 
depend trpdn the will. Bnt fbteteRing (he events df flitui'e agdi 
ddeg not d^^eiKd on dieir wilf . Hei^e, accfording to die rej^re^ 
sentaiSoh of the Spirk, the will U a came df many ^e6ts ; and 
the will stnd its dpefattons are no moi'e one and the same, than 
« excuse and ks mctt are the sslnre tiling, 'fhe will by its vo- 
fitions or etertions pf ddnees etfeet^. IRiis Is its o^ee. 

lletfce Uie scriptures teach iis that the m\M is ci;eated with 
tfatee distinct fkeuhies, whose dpei*^tions are very different from 
ettdf othef . Peroepiions of objects atre the operations of th^ 
Itttdet^andfaig. The c^ectioHs are the operations of the heart. 
And totitions are (he operations of the will. These distine<^ 

iion^ are fdnnded on a real (filferetiee; stnd are tau^t and sup- 



ported by the holy scriptures. To view the human mind as 
possessed, or, if any prefer it, composed of three distinct fac* 
ulties, which are to be considered as existing antecedent t# 
their operations, and to which very different operations are 
severally ascribed, are truths supported both by reason and 
scripture. 
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Of the UnderstanMng. 

Matter is a general name given to all corporeal beings, or to 
all kinds of existence which are inert ; which never act, except 
when acted upon. Mind, or spirit, is the general name, by 
which all intelligent, active beings are distinguished. What 
the essence of matter is, we know not. We are acquainted 
with its properties, and their operaticms and effects. This com- 
prises all our knowledge of matter. And we know not what 
the essence of mind, or spirit is. It is endued with certain pro- 
perties. This we are obliged to believe, or renounce our 
claim to common sense. We are also acqu^nted with the op- 
erations of the mind, and the effects they produce ; and this 
comprises all our knowledge, at present, of spiritual existence, 

The faculties of the mind are its essential properties. By 
these the mind acts, and produces effects. Its operations are 
generically different. For this reason they cannot all be con- 
sidered as operations of the same faculty. Hence, philoso- 
phers have been led to consider the mind possessed of two fac- 
ulties or properties, called the understanding and will. 
Whether it is endued with any other faculties or not, will be 
determined in subsequent essays. At present, I shall confine 
myself to the understanding. This faculty is undefinable ; for 
two reasons. 1. It is an individual property. 2. It is simple 
in its nature. And of individual, simple existences, no one can 
give a logical definition: If a person does not know what is 
meant by the terms solidity, extension, perception, pain, and 
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volition, it is not possible to give him a knowledge of them by 
any definition whatsoever. An attempt to define such words, 
has occasioned darkness and confusion, instead of clearer' 
knowledge. Where such words are not understood, all that 
can be done is to explain them by other words, with the mean- 
ing of which persons are better acquainted. By the under- 
standing, then, I mean a preparedness, or an adaptedness, or 
a fitness in the mind, if these words are better understood, for 
a certain class of operations. Many are apt to conclude, 
if they cannot define a word, it has no meaning. Hence they 
infer, there is no such faculty as the understanding, because it 
cannot be defined. And they might as well conclude there is 
no such thing as pain, because it cannot be defined. Hence, 
though the understanding cannot be defined, yet this is no ob- 
jection against its being considered a faculty, nor any evidence 
against a belief of its existence. 

Perceptions are die operations of this faculty. By a^crcep- 
Hon, a thought^ an idea, I mean the same thing, the same oper- 
ation of the mind. A perception must have an object ; and 
the same is true with respect to thoughts and ideas. When 
we perceive, there is something perceived ; when we think, we 
think of something ; and when we have an idea, we have an 
idea of something. Whether, when material objects ai*e per- 
ceived, we see the objects themselves, or only their images, as 
soine suppose, is a question which it is not the design of these 
essays to determine. In whatever way it be determined, the 
design which lies before me will not be materially afiected. I 
would, however, give notice that, by the objects of perception, 
I mean the objects themselves, and not any image or represen- 
tation of them. I shall take it for granted, that a material 
world really exists ; that when I see a tree, it is the tree itself, 
and not its image, which I perceive. 

Difierent theories have been adopted and supported concern- 
ing our perceptions, thoughts,or conceptions. Some of the an- 
cient philosophers believed, that men do not see the objects 
created, but tlkeir forms j which they called phantasms^ or ima- 
gei» And modem philosophers have advanced various other 
theories on this subject. Of late there has been much dispute 
concerning the sense in which Locke used the term idea. 
Whether he meant the real object existing, or some image of 
it in the eye. Some have denied the existence of a material 
world ; and such various opinions have given rise to skepticism, 



which has been earned to a great length. It id not my object 
to attend to any t)f these various theories, either to stat<^, et* 
plain, defend, or confute them. But as I have observed, it 
will be taken for granted through these essays, that a matetial 
world does exist, distinct fft)m the mind ; and that all objects, 
of which we obtain a knowledge through the medium of otrr 
bodily senses, are real existencesi It is objects as th6y eiisrt, 
which we see, whether properties or modes ; and not images, 
or representations of them. 

It may now be observed,tbatHi all the operations of th^ twder* 
standing three things are to be noticed ; an agefit,an operation, 
and din object. These are the things meant in the construe^ 
tion of all languages, by nouns when in the nominative case ; 
by verbs ; and nouns in the accusative or objective case, t 
perceive a man. / is the agent, in the nominative case ; jwr* 
ceive denotes its action or operatiem ; and tnan is the object in 
the objective case. There cannot be a perception without an 
^gent, and an object. And the mind is so formed by itsCrea-^ 
tor, it can perceive objects ; it can be pleased, or disgusted 
with them ; it can make exertions to produce external, visible' 
effects. This preparedness in its formation toperdeive, is the 
understanding. Can the same snnple feculty be the subject of 
operations so different, ^& perceivings feelings and imlling aref 
This is so unphilosophical, that but few have ever admitted 
it. Writers have, therefore, generally adopted the division of 
the mind into the faculties of the uoderstanding and will. And 
according to this division, all the operations of the understand'- 
ing are percqjtions. Hence any operation, which is ncft a 
perception, does not belong to this faculty. But feeling is not 
a perception ; and vofition is not a perception ; they ar^ not, 
therefore, operations of the understanding. Every perception 
has an object. But a mere feeling of pleasure or pain has a 
tausCf but not tm object. And a voHtron is not a perception, 
but the cause of some effect. AH these operations of the nnnd 
differ from each other, and ought to be distinguished. BV 
confomiding them, our views of the mind are darkened to sucn 
a degree, we know not what io affirm or deny consistently With 
troth. One perception does not differ from another in any re- 
spect whatsoever, unless in such particulars as these, that oti^ 
is more distinct and clear, and another more confused aiid ob- 
scure. But whether clear or confused, they are perceptions. 
The objects of perception may widely ififler from each other ; 
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y«t tbU di^'eocA is in the ob^ts seen, and not in Uie pereefH 
tiom. And as all tibose (^rations of tbe mind called percept 
tioos^ tbongbts, or ideas, are in their simple nature alike, they 
fiD4rni one distinct doss. Hence by perceptions, I mean one dis- 
tjiact class of operations, as by animals, is meant a distinct class 
of beings. These operations belong to the understandings 
aind 10 no oth^r faculty. Every one will see there is no pro** 
pri^ty in classing them with volitions, or sensations of pleasure 
ai^d pain. Whatever operations, therefore, may be properly 
csdlcd perceptions,belong to tbe understanding. They cannot, 
without confiwmding things which widely difi^ from eachoth^ 
er, bf classed with any other operations^ such as sehsati<His 
aiid voiitjons ; nor bet referred to any other faculty. I trust 
it n, now made evident, as far as I have proceeded, that percep* 
tions are the only operations of the understanding : that it is 
tbe Okffie? of this faculty to think and perceive ; and that we 
cim no vxo^ account for perceptions without a faculty to per- 
oetvo, than we can account Ibr actions without an agent. 



Of the Objects of Peteeptiam. ^ 

The incUvidual objects of perception are almost innumera*" 
ble. However, most, if not all of them, may be arranged un- 
d^ tb« following beo^. 

1%« Simple existent^. When we see an object, we perceive 
a tbiug which is a real being or existence. For if there were 
119^ ccusteoces around us, there would be no objects of percepr 
tion. We: must have a conception of existences, before we can 
analyse or combine them. We may and do perceive objects 
95 real eaustenoesi, without taking into consideration their pro^ 
p^tie«, rela(tiQns, of connexions with other things. And 
i^^wing w obj^Q^ as having nothing more or less belonging m 
id than haff^y its being, is what i mean by a perception of 
existence* Some may say w« have a perccqption of some ob^ 



jetts t^hich have ho real existence, and are nothing but drea* 
tares of the imagination ; as a horse, for instance, with wings. 
But we have an idea of a horse and of wings, things which 
really exist, before we place wings on a horse. So that this 
creature of the imagination is a combination of things which 
have a real existence, in sUch a manner as they are no where 
found to exist* The things, horse and wings, have an exist- 
ence, but not united in the manner they are in this particular 
instance. All combinations of objects are formed of things 
which have a real existence. Those objects of perception, 
which are only mere existences, are very numerous. 

2. The properties of which all existences are possessed, are 
objects of perception. All primary, & what some call second-^ 
ary, and others occult, qualities. Whether of matter or spirit, 
are objects of perception. These, alsoj are very numerous. 

4. Relations are objects of perception. The relations of 
cause and effect, of things with respect to time and place, and 
all other relations, come under this head. A relation is an 
object of perception. We see the relation one thing bears to 
another. And there is no other way by which we can obtain 
a knowledge of relations, but by perception. 

Relations, such as cause and effect, time and place, resem'* 
blance, contrast, contiguity, or any other which can be named ^ 
these relations, as well as the things, are objects of perception. 
This is all, which is necessary to my purpose ; for it is not 
designed to discuss these several relations ; or show how one 
suggests another in a train of thoughts, or to attend to the 
laws of association or suggestion. This would lead into a 
wide field, far beyond the limits proposed. All which is re- 
quisite, to answer the end herein aimed at, is, for the readetto 
notice, that however numerous and various the objects of 
perception are, yet the perceptions of them are alike. Wheth- 
er we see a being, or its properties, or relations, our percep- 
tions are as similar in their nature, as numerous drops of wa- 
ter are similar. Hence perceptions of the relations of objects 
form one generic class of operations of the understanding. 

4. Truth and falsehood are objects of perception. We per- 
ceive the agreement or disagreement between the subject and 
predicate of a prdjposition. When it is affirmed that snow is 
white, we clearly perceive this quality belongs to snow. This 
is a perception of truth. But if it be affirmed, that snow is 
black, as we perceive no such quality belonging to snow, we 
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see the affirmation is a falsehood. — Every affirmation, and ev- 
ery denial, is true or false. For whatever is affirmed of any 
subject, is true or false. Whether it be true or false, we learn 
by perception. Hence truth or falsehood are objects of per- 
ception. 

6. The right and wrong of actions are objects of perception. 
The right and wrong of actions imply some prescribed rule of 
duty. Those actions of moral agents, whether internal or ex- 
ternal, which agree with the rule of duty, are right ; and those, 
which do not agree with it, are wrong. When actions are com- 
pared with the rule of duty, we perceive they agree or disagree 
with it ; and this is a perception of right and wrong. The 
rule of duty, the action, and their agreement or contrariety, 
are each of them objects of perception. 

6. Good and evil^ both natural and moral, are objects of per- 
ceptlon* Our ideas of good and evil are relative. Whatever, 
in the natural and moraJ world, tends to happiness ultimately, 
is good. — Now all things, which can be viewed in relation to 
happiness or misery ultimately, tend to one or the other ; and 
may therefore, with propriety, be termed good or evil. When 
we say a thing is good or evil, the meaning is, it tends to happi- 
ness, or misery. Hence a perception of the tendencies of 
things, is a perception of good and evil. 

I am not certain, that all the objects of perception are in- 
cluded under these general divisions. But I think of no others 
at present. Some, perhaps, will say, the objects mentioned 
under one head, are included in another ; there was, therefore, 
no Beedof somany divisions. This may be true. Yet, per- 
haps, on more mature consideration, these divisions will not be 
thought too numerous. 

Whether our knowledge of all objects is obtained by sensa^ 
turn and reflection^ or not, is not my design to determine. Be- 
cause it is not necessary to elucidate the subjects principally 
aimed at in these essays. — Mankind frequently say, they have 
a knowledge of such and such objects. Now what is intended 
by the knowledge of an object ? Any thing more than a per- 
ception of it i Feeling or sensation is not knowledge. By 
sensation we may acquire a knowledge of many objects. Yet 
sensation is one thing, and knowledge another. And no one 
willpretend that acts of the will constitute any part of our knowl- 
edge. Acts of the will may be objects of knowledge, but not 
knowledge itself. — Of course a perception of objects comprises 
D 
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all our knowledge. Whatever, then, is known, is perceived ; 
and whatever is an object of knowledge, is an object of percep- 
tion. We have a knowledge of existence, of the properties of 
beings, of their relations, of truth and falsehood, of right and 
wrong, of good and evil. And are there any other objects of 
knowledge, which are not included under one or the other of 
these divisions f If not, then these contain all the objects of 
perception. But if there be other things, which are not in- 
cluded under either of these general heads, yet if they are 
known, they are only objects of perception. 

This essay may now be concluded with a brief recapitulation 
of a few ideas. Perceptions, we have seen, form one general 
class of the operations of the mind. These belong to the un- 
derstanding, & to no other faculty. The understanding acts, 
or operates. Perceptions are its operations. And the objects 
on which they terminate, or which are perceived, have been 
briefly arranged under several heads. When I say the under- 
standing acts, I do not mean, it produces its own exercises. 
But I speak in this manner, to conform to the common use of 
words. 

It is hoped the reader will carefully observe, that it is not 
designed in this work to show how external objects aflect the 
bodily senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, and feel- 
ing ; er in what way by these senses the mind h impressed or 
aflected ; or in what manner sensations are produced in the 
mind, by the operation of objects on the bodily organs. That 
sensations are produced, we know is a fact by experience. 
But the manner in which objects affect the mind, is an inquiry 
foreign from my present design. 

iufnninHHHut 

ESSA7 XV. 

Of the Memory. 

Some consider memory as a distinct faculty. Whether it is 
or not, depends on the nature of its operations. No one will 
suppose, that sensations, or affections, or volitions, are acts or 
operations of the memory. But the latter are perceptions ; & 
on that accoimt may be called operations of the understanding. 
They either have only a specific difference from other opera- 
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lions of the understanding, and so belong to that faculty ; or 
they have a generic difference, and ought to form a distinct 
class of operations. Whether they differ generically, or only 
specifically, from the operations of the understanding, is the 
inquiry to which I shall give immediate attention. 

A few days since, as I passed along, I saw a house of a cer- 
tain form, dimensions, colour and situation. No one will sup- 
pose the eye can see. It is only an organ, or medium, through 
which the mind sees external objects; It was, therefore, my 
mind, which perceived the house at that time. What other 
name, beside seeing, or perceiving, shall we give to this act of 
the mind ? Whether we call it seeing, perceiving, conceiving, 
or by any other name, yet the act or operation is the same. 
Names do not alter things. This operation of the mind, I 
have hitherto called a perception. I give it this name, because 

. I know of no other word, by which it can be more properly 
designated. At this moment I remember that I saw the above 
house. I recollect its form, dimensions, colour, and situation. 
It will be granted, that remembering is an operation of the 
mind. What is the difference between this operation of the 
mind, and the one I had, when I first saw, and had a direct 
view of the house ? The object is the same. The ho,use was 
the' object, when I saw it ; it is the object now, when I remem- 
ber it. Then I saw it ; and now, when I remember it, I see 
it. Remembering, then, when considered as an act of the 
mind, is seeing or perceiving. Here are two operations of the 
mind ; one respects a present, the other, a past object. Where- 
in do they differ ? It is believed it is not in the power of any 
man, to show any difference between these two operations, un- 
less it be this ; one is more clear, the other more indistinct. 
Each is a perception of a house. And this is true respecting 
all the operations of the memory. There is a difference with 
respect to the objects. The object I now perceive before me, 
is present. When remembered, it is past. An interval of time 
has passed, between the first and the second perception of the 
same object. And when an object is recollected, it may be 
attended with a full persuasion, that it is the same object I 
once saw ; that I am the same person now I was then ; and 

. that a period of time has intervened. Yet that operation,ca]led 
remembering,i$ the same in kind with the one I had,when the ob- 
ject was present to the mind. Both are perceptions of the same 
object. But with relation to the object,and the two perceptions 
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of it, there is the difference of past and present. Though an 
interval of time, a day, a month, a year, has passed, hetweai 
my first seeing an object and remembering it, yet the object is 
the same, and each perception of it is the same in kind. Also 
there may be this difference, that when the object is present, 
the perception of it is more clear and distinct, than when it is 
remembered. But a perception is the same operation in kind, 
whether it be clear and distinct, or obscure and indistinct. 
This, however, may be true of perceptions of present objects, 
as well as those which are past. Agsdn, I now see a house. 
' A year hence I travell the same way and see it again. 
Would any suppose there is any difference between the first and 
second perception I have of that house, because an interval of 
a year has intervened ^^ Surely not. Yet there is no more 
difference between my seeing a house yesterday, and recollect- 
ing it to day, than between seeing it a year since when I passed 
it, and again to day, when I pass it again. For in both cases 
a portion of duration has succeeded, between the first and se- 
cond perception of the same house. Indeed, the more this 
subject may be examined, the more obvious it will appear, that 
remembering, considered as an operation of the mind, is a per- 
ception of an object. And this perception differs no more 
from any other perception, than any two perceptions . differ 
from each other. They are individual operations of the same 
kind, and may be numbered first, second, and third, as they 
succeed each other. Two or more individual things may be 
similar, and for this reason be called by the same name, as is 
the case with the same sort of rays of light. 

Though all the operations of the mind are perceptions of 
objects, and being alike ought to be classed together ; yet on 
account of a difference attending the objects, they are subdi- 
vided into several distinct species of operations. And to each 
division a name is given, by which it may be ever after de- 
signated and known. — Present and past constitutes a difterence 
between objects now seen, and those remembered. This is one 
difference. An object, which is now seen, is present to the 
mind. I look, not back, nor forward, but directly at it. 
When I recollect, I look back ; the object is not present before 
me. An object remembered is attended with a belief of person- 
al identity ; a present object is not. On account of these 
differences between the objects remembered and those which 
are not, all these perceptions of past objects are formed into a 
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distinct class, and to this class or division the name memory 19 
given. 

Hence it is as unphilosophical to say remembering is not 
perceiving objects, as to assert that a horse is not an animal. 
And we may as consistently say, that horse is not the name 
of one class of animals, as say that memory is not the name of 
one class of the operations of the understanding. And hence 
it is not philosophical to consider memory a distinct faculty. 
For there is no ground to believe there are any more faculties 
belonging to the mind, thnn tliere are classes of operations of 
different hinds. It is agreed, that loving, hating, choosing, 
refusing, are operations of different kinds — so different, that 
the faculty, which perceives, cannot love and hate. This is the 
reason, which has induced philosophers to admit the existence 
of two, if no more, distinct faculties, which they call under- 
standing & will. But is it not as easy for the same faculty to 
perceive past, as present objects ? If it is, what necessity is 
there of supposing two faculties, understanding and memory, 
to account for a perception of present and past objects ? Even 
such a supposition will not account for it. It is a fact, that 
we perceive the objects which are before us, and those which 
are past. But how we perceive either, no person can tell. 
We may, then, conclude, there is no sufficient reason, nor any 
necessity, for considering memory to be a distinct faculty. We 
ought to view memory only as a name given to one class of 
the operations of the understanding. If any, however, choose 
to consider the memory as 2l power of the understanding, I have 
no objection to it. For by it nothing more can be meant, as 
far as I can conceive, than the ability of the understanding to 
perceive, or recal past objects. That it has a power, or abil- 
ity, or can recal or remember them, is granted. For it is a 
fact, it does recollect them ; and what it in fact does, it can or 
has power to do. 

It may be inquired, if remembering is perceiving, what is the 
object } I answer, the object recollected is the same object 
perceived, when first presented to the mind. If it be asked, 
where is the object, when remembered ? Answer, where it 
was, when we first obtained a knowledge of it. If any ask, 
how we remember or recal past objects ? Answer, I know 
not. I know it is a fact, but cannot describe the manner of it. 
I cannot tell how we perceive present objects. These are in- 
quiries beyond my reach. 
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Having made it evident, that the operations of memory are 
only perceptions, and the difference between them and other 
perceptions are such circumstances as present &: pa^t, and not 
the perceptions themselves except the relation of time ; hav- 
ing shown the dissimilarity of the circumstances attending the 
objects, as the reason why they form a distinct class to which 
the name memory is given ; & that this class of operations are 
operations of the understanding, and of course there is no rea- 
son or necessity for considering and calling the memory a dis- 
tinct faculty, the principal objects of this essay are answered. 
Many other things which might be observed respecting the 
metnory, as they do not come within the design of these essays, 
receive here no particular attention. 

It is granted, that several relations between objects afford 
great aid to the memory. One object suggests another ; and a 
present object, by a relation of resemblance, or place, or some 
other relation, suggests a past object, or revives in the mind a 
perception of an object, which had been previously received. 
Hence it is granted, that the various relations of objects are of 
great use in recollecting, or reviving past objects, or objects 
which had been previously seen. But when we consider the 
perception of a present, and the perception of the same object 
at another time, those perceptions or operations of the mind are 
similar ^ and for this reason are operations of the same faculty. 
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ESSA7 V. 

Of Judgment and Reason. 

Judgment and reason are distinguished by some writers, 
and considered as different operations of the mind. It is ap- 
prehended that the difference, if any, is very small. Judgment 
is agreed to be an act of the mind. It is that act by which one 
thing is affirmed or denied of another ; or it is an assent to the 
truth of a proposition. And this assent to the truth or false- 
hood of a proposition is an act of the mind. 
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But what act or operation of the nund is it ? Is it a seusa* 
tion, or a yolition ? This is never pretended. It must then 
be a perception. For we experience no other operations than 
perceptions, sensations, and volitions. All our operations 
may be included in one or the other of these general classes. 

That the act of the mind, which is called judgment, is only 
a perception, will be evident from a further attention to the sub- 
ject. Man is a rational being. This is a proposition. For 
it has a subject, copula, and predicate. Man, which is|the sub- 
ject, b an object of perception. And rationality, which is the 
predicate, is an ol^ect of perception. I perceive that the affir- 
mation is true ; which is only perceiving the agreement between 
the subject & predicate of this proposition. If we were to at- 
tend to a hundred propositions, we should find an assent to their 
ttttth or falsehood is only a perception of the agreement or dis- 
agreement between their subjects and predicates. Hence, 
j^dg^nvftnt is nothing more or less, than the perception of the 
truth or falsehood of a proposition. 

In the next place, what is reason f It is a power of the un- 
derstanding to infer one proposition from another. Thjs pro- 
cess of inferring one thing from another is called reasoning. 
There is no necessity of adducing proof of this, because it is 
granted. The only question is, what acts of the mind are em- 
ployed in reasoning f I think. From this I infer another 
proposition, which is, J ea?t5^ Fori clearly see non-eptity 
cannot think or operate. But as I do in fact think, it is cer- 
tain, the being intended by the pronoun Jin the proposition has 
existence. The operations of the mind are limited. From 
this I infer, that mankind do not know or comprehend all 
things. For if men knew all things, as God does, their minds 
would not be limited. This inferring one proposition from 
another, is reasoning. In this process of the mind none of 
its operations are employed, but perceptions. As perceiving 
the agreement or disagreement of die predicate of a proposition 
with its subject, is termed judgment ; so perceiving the agree- 
ment or disagreement of one proposition with another is rea- 
soning. When I perceive the truth of this proposition, Ithinky 
or the mind of man is limited, I clearly perceive other propo- 
sitions must be true ; that I do exist, and that mankind do not 
know all things. Of course, reasoning is perceiving the agree- 
ment or disagreement of one proposition with another. 

With a self evident proposition another is connected. All 
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propositions, which are true, are connected as links in a chain. 
And when we attend to a self evident proposition, we perceive 
the connexion between it and another, and between this last and 
another ; and so on in a regular progression. The mind acts 
by perceiying the connexion between one proposition and 
another, i3 all that can be meant by inferring or deducing one 
truth from another. And it must be evident to any attentive 
mind, that in this process, which is called reasoning, there is 
only a perception of the agreement, relation, or connexion of 
one truth with another. Perceiving these agreements, relations, 
or connexions, is reasoning. By perceiving these agreements, 
the mind is advancing in knowledge, and there is room for it to 
proceed in discovering truth in an endless progression. For 
the field of science is unlimited. And from this view of the 
subject it is obvious, if there were no self evident propositions, 
there would be an end to all reasoning. The mind would have 
no where to begin. If it could not directly, and intuitively j)er- 
ceive the truth of one proposition, it could never perceive any 
to be true, and must forever remain in a state of doubt and un- 
certainty. All conclusive reasoning is founded on self evident 
propositions, of the truth of which we are convinced by intui- 
tion or direct perception. 

The way is now prepared for us to attend to those things, 
whigh constitute an agreement and a difierence between judg- 
ment and reason. For in some respects they agree, and in 
others they difier. They agree with respect to their object. 
Truth and falsehood are their objects. When one thing is af- 
firmed of another, the affirmation is true or false. Perceiving 
the truth or falsehood of the affirmation, is that act of the mind 
called judgment. For, judging a proposition to be true, is 
perceiving the agreement of the predicate with the subject, or 
the truth of the proposition. And judging a proposition to be 
false, is nothing but a perception of its falsehood. 

Judgment respects particular propositious,and the agreement 
of a predicate with its subject, or its disagreement. But in 
reasoning, two propositions are taken into view. By compair- 
ing them we perceive, that if this proposition be true, / thinJc^ 
the other must be true, that I exist. Perceiving the agreement 
between one and another proposition, is reasoning. This is in- 
ferring one truth from another. In this process there are two 
acts ofthe judgment. We perceive the truth of the first and 
of the second proposition. Hence in reasoning, two, three, or 
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mofre judgments are united. The difference between judg- 
ment and reason is this. Judgment is an individual act of the 
mind ; it respects the truth of one proposition only. But in rea- 
soning, several acts of the mind are connected. One judg- 
ment or perception of the truth of a proposition, is a necessary 
help to discern the truth of another. In reasoning,there is a suc- 
cession of perceptions. The mind, from viewing one,passes to 
the contemplation of another proposition ; and in its progress 
perceives the truth of the several propositions, and their con- 
nexion and agreement with each other. Yet in judging and 
reasoning, no acts of the mind are employed, but those per- 
ceptions, or those operations which belong to the understand- 
ing. 

It is true, other operations are connected with our percep- 
tions. For instance, the will confines the attention to a sub- 
ject ; and when truth is perceived, and new discoveries made, 
the heart is pleased, and emotions are excited. Yet every 
person must know, that those volitions and the pleasure we 
experience, are not perceptions of truth or falsehood. A pleas^- 
ant or painful sensation is not a perception ; and volitions are 
not perceptions. This is evident to every person, who has 
given attention to the operations of his own mind. Though 
afiections and volitions may accompany perceptions, yet it is 
by the latter we obtain a knowledge of truth and falsehood. 

Whether or not all truths are contingent or necessary^ ac- 
cording to the division made by some, is not my object to de- 
termine. It is the great object of these essays to describe the 
difference between the operations of the human mind, and class 
them according to their differences, and present them in a 
systematic order to the reader's view. In order to this, it is 
not necessary to attend to the objects of perception,any fm*ther 
ikan to show the ground and reason of tiie several classes into 
vhich the operations of the mind ought to be divided. And 
though there may be a difference between contingent and ne- 
cessary truths, yeteach of them is an object of perception. In 
\ proposition, where there is no necessary connexion between 
its subject and predicate, still the latter may agree with the 
former ; and when this is perceived, we judge the affirmation 
to be true. And when I affirm that two and two are equal t« 
[four, though this is necessarily true, yet it is the understand- 
ing which perceives it. Hence contingent as well as necessai^ 
I ly truths, are objects of perception only* 
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Now objects of perception differ in certain respects from 
each ottier. This difference is the reason of forming them in- 
to distinct, specific classes. Accordingly, those operations of 
the understanding which have for their object the truth or false- 
hood of particulai* propositions, ought to be classed together; 
and this class ought to have a name, which is commonly 
known by the term judgment. And those operations of the 
understanding, which are employed in deducing one truth 
from another, form another class, which is called recLson. So 
the terms judgment and reason ought to be used, as the names 
by which those perceptions are designated, which have the 
truth and falsehood of propositions for their object. 

Hence judgment and reason are not faculties of the mind. 
They ought not to be considered as faculties, unless their oper- 
ations generically differ from perceptions. But we have seen 
there is no such difference. Forjudging is only perceiving the 
truth of a proposition ; and reasoning is oAly inferring otte 
proposition from another. In this process, when the truth of 
one proposition is perceived, the truth of another immediately 
connected with it, is perceived. Each act of the mind in jiid(p« 
ing and reasonmg is a perception. And between one percep- 
tion and another, there is no difference. As life, or motion, is 
the same, though it be predicated of a thousand individillJs 
called animals ; so perceptions, however numerous, belo]|g.>tl> 
the understanding. For this is the only faculty which percel^^es. ' 
Yet, as the objects of perception differ in particular respiect% ^ 
they are divided into several classes, to designate, ^nd remind ^ 
us of this difference. When the word remembering is used,! ^ 
know the objects recollected have been seen, but now arepa^l* ^ 
And the words, judgement and reason, remind me, that the truth 4 
and falsehood of propositions are contemplated. Hence the * 
reason, why different names are given to the same cfperatipAi ^ 
of the understanding, is not because they differ in their kitti jt 
or nature ; but because the objects of those operations dittff ^ 
from each other. ^ 

Having said sufficient to make Ithis subject plain, we may ^ 
now proceed to another class bf operations, which bi^long to ^ 
the understanding. ^ 

su 
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BSSJkY VX. 
On Conscience. 

Various are the opinions respecting conscience. Some met- 
aphysicians term it a moral faculty^ a moral sense ; while oth- 
ers, consider it synonymous with the dictates of reason, or the 
judgment we form of our moral conduct. Amidst such a con- 
lict of opinions, it becomes us to examine this subject with 
candor and impartiality. 

And 1. It is not the immediate and direct office of conscience 
to teach us truth, or falsehood. Truth and falsehood are not 
the objects of conscience, any farther than is necessary to as- 
certun their moral qualities. Conscience is not employed in 
determining what propositioi^s ai*e true, or false ; this belongs 
to the province of reason. 
But 3. Conscience judges of the moral qualities of actions. 
Our actions are either right or wrong, good or bad. And it 
b the office of conscience to distinguish these qualities. But 
to determine the qualities of our actions, we are to compare 
them with some general rule or principle. Self evident propo- 
rtions of the moral kind, are general principles by which we 
determine moral qualities. Some actions ought, and others 
ought not, to be performed. When we do what ought to be 
done, our conduct is right ; but when we do what ought not 
to be done, our conduct is evil. It is a self evident proposi- 
tion, that I ought to do by another, as he ought to do by me, in 
similar circumstances. From this I infer, that if my neighbor 
ought to love me, I ought to love him. Although, from self 
evident principles, we may draw many just conclusions, yet in 

j many things we are liable to err. Through the strength of 
corrupt inclinations, the influence of prejudice, and the want of 
fight, we may judge amiss, respecting what we ought, or ought 
not to perform. We, therefore, need some infallible rule for 
our guide. The moral law supplies an infallible rule. This 

^ 18 prescribed by our Maker, who cannot err. The moral law 
makes nothing right or wrong ; but is founded on eternal prin- 
dples of right. Our hearts and actions are either right or 

. wrong, antecedent to the consideratibn of the written law of 
God. God knows, without the possibility of error, how we 
ought to feel in all cases, and how we ought to live in all the 
relations we sustain. And whatever we ought to do, that God 
requires of us ; and whatever we ought not to do, that God 
prohibits. The moral law, considered as a rule of conduct, 
contains nothing but requirements and prohibitions. As these 
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are given us by our Maker, who cannot err, the moral law i§ 
an infallible rule, or guide, conformably to which we ought al- 
ways to feel and live. This is our teacher. This is the mle, 
with which we ought to compare our hearts and our lives. If 
our hearts and our actions agree with this rule, they are right ; 
but if they disagree, they are wrong. If any thing is wanting 
in the heart, which ought to be there, as love to God, there is 
a defect^ which is a transgression of the law. And if any thing 
be found in the heart, which ought not to exist there, as hatred 
to God, there is an excessy which the law prohibits* Then the 
moral law is an infallible rule, by which we are to judge of our 
conduct. 

3. Conscience compares our hearts and actions with this 
rule, and judges of them according to their agreement or disa- 
greement with it. This comparing implies two things ; first 
a perception of the rule ; 2. A perception of the things to be 
compare! with it. Or in other words, it implies a knowl- 
edge of each. We must have a knowledge of those things sev- 
erally, which we compare together. A knowledge of the law 
as a rule of duty, is neither more nor less than a clear and dis- 
tinct perception of its requirements and prohibitions. The 
law then, as a rule of duty, is an object of perception. The 
heart and its actions are to be compared with this rule. And 
a knowledge of these, is a perception of them. So far as we 
have a distinct perception of the heart and its exercises, or af- 
fections, we have a laiowledge of them. 

Now, when we clearly see what the law requires and forbids, 
and distinctly perceive the objects to be compared with the law, 
then we can compare the latter with the former. When the 
comparison is made,we cannot avoid perceiving an agreement or 
disagreement. For our hearts and their operations do agree or 
disagree with the rule of duty . And this agreement or disagree- 
ment can be known by perception only. And it is the office 
of conscience to judge, whether our hearts and actions are 
right or wrong, good or evil. In this case conscience judges. 
But what is intended by the judgment of conscience ? This 
judgment is certainly an act of the mind, and it is that act by 
which we affirm or deny. By which we say, our characters 
and conduct do, or do not, agree with the rule of duty, and 
tlms pronounce them right or wrong. But this act of con- 
science, which is styled its judgment, is nothing but a distinct 
perception of the agreement, or disagreement of our hearts 
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mS lives with the rule of duty. Supreme love to God is a 
right, a holy affection ; and supreme love to the world is idol- 
atry, a sinful affection. This is the judgment of conscience* 
But this judgment of conscience is no more, than a clear per- 
ception, that supreme love to God is a holy affection, and su- 
preme love to the world is a sinful affection. If any person 
will attend carefully to this judging of right and wrong, he will 
find he can make nothing more of it, than perceiving right and 
wrong. The terms right and wrong, good and evil, holy and 
sinful, are adjectives, which denote the qualities of our hearts 
and actions. Two or three propositions may convince us, that 
conscience is nothing, but the judgment we pass upon our 
conduct ; and this judgment is nothing, but a perception of the 
agreement, or disagreement of a predicate with its subject. 
Solomon was wise. I perceive the affirmation agrees with 
4? the subject. This is judging the proposition to be true. Sol- 
mon was benevolent. God is good. Nothing is affirmed of 
these subjects, but what I perceive to be true. This percep- 
tion is judging the proposition to be a truth. But when we 
perceive, or judge, that Solomon was benevolent, and that God 
is good, we only see or judge, that their characters are right 
or holy. The qualities affirmed of them are right and holy, 
consequently they are worthy of approbation. Satan hates 
God. Here I perceive what is affirmed of Satan to be true. 
This is judging him to be a sinful being. Then perceiving the 
wickedness of any being, and judging him to be wicked, is one 
and the same thing. And perceiving the righteousness of any 
being, is the same thing with judging him to be a good, a holy 
being. There has ever been a distinction maintained between 
natural and moral attributes. God is powerful. In this pro- 
position, power, a natural attribute, is ascribed to Deity. God 
is benevolent. Here a moral attribute is ascribed to him. 
Then we may distinguish propositions into two kinds, natural 
and moral. In propositions, where nothing but a natural at- 
tribute is ascribed to the subject, all we have to do is to judge, 
whether the affirmative be true, or false. But this determine? 
nothing respecting the moral character of the subject. When 
I say, God is powerful, and perceive what is affirmed to be 
true, yet this does not determine his moral character. A pow- 
erful being may be either sinful or holy. But when I say 
God is benevolent, a perception of the truth of this proposition, 
Hjetermines his moral character* Natural propositions are truf 
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or false ; but determine nothing respecting the moral charac* 
ter of the subject. Moral propositions aie true or false. 
They also determine the moral character, whether it be right 
or wrong, holy or sinful. In each of these two kinds of prop- 
ositions, it is the business of the mind to judge, whether they 
are true or false. Judging, we have already seen, is nothing 
but a perception of the agreement or disagreement of the pre- 
dicate with its subject. Then those acts, which are called our 
judgments, and those acts, which are termed conscience, are 
the same kind of acts. For they are nothing more, nor less, 
than perceptions of the truth or falsehood of propositions. 
Wherein then, does conscience difier from judgment, or rea- 
sqn ? When we consider the operations of conscience, judg- 
ment, and reason, as acts of the mind, they do not differ. But 
the objects perceived differ. Truth and falsehood are the ob- 
jects of reason. Right and ^Tong are the objects of con- 
science. They also differ with respect to the sensations they 
produce in the heart. A perception of truth affords pleasure* 
A perception of right conduct gives greater pleasure. Trom 
the consideration, that a perception of right and wrong is at- 
tended with a more strong anil lively sensation of heart, than a 
perception of truth and falsehood, many, probablj-, have been 
led to believe that conscience is a sense ; and that its operations, 
considered as acts of the mind, are different in their kind from 
the operations of reason. It is generally agi*eed, that the of- 
fice of conscience is to teach us what is right, and what is 
wrong ; what we ought to do, and what we ought not to do. 
By what acts of the mind, beside those called perceptions, can 
we determine what is right, or what is wrong in our characters 
and conduct ? Can we determine by our feelings or affec- 
tions ? A pleasant or painful sensation is a feeling. If a per- 
son's conduct pleases me, is it certainly right ? If we make 
our feelings the standai*d by which to judge of the characters 
and conduct of moral agents, we shall find the same character 
and conduct, at the same time, both right and wrong. For it 
is not unfrequent, the same character and conduct please one 
person, and disgust another. The divipe character affords 
pleasure to saints, but pain to sinners. \( feelings be the cri- 
teria, saints will say, the character of God is holy and good. 
But sinners will say, it is evil, and hateful. Both cannot be 
true. Our feelings, then, are no correct standard by which 
we can determine what is right, and what is wrong. Can we 
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ascertain what is right, and what is wrong, by our afiections ? 
-LfOve and hatred are affections. 

Is it certain, because I love a character, that that character is 
worthy, holy and good f Or because I hate a character, does 
tbat determine the character to be evil, sinful, and hateful/ 
-Good characters are often hated, and evil characters are often 
loved. 'We, therefore, can determine nothing concerning this 
goodness, or wickedness of characters or conduct, by our sCf- 
lections. And no one will pretend, that by willing pr choos- 
iog, we can ascertain what is right, or what is wrong. Surely 
^ur refusing any thing does not determine that thing to be 
^11 ; nor does our choosing a thing determine it to be good. 
Forbad characters are often preferred to good. Sinners pre- 
fer wicked characters to that of Christ. Perceptions, feelings, 
iadSM^tions and volitions, are operations of the mind, of which 
we are conscious. We know we have them. And those itt^ 
i5lia8e all the operations of which we have any conscioiisiiess. 
But neither feelings, affections, nor volitions constitute what 
we term conscience. We do not, by these, judge one thing to 
be right, and another wrong, as we have already seen. It 
ihen follows, that perceptions constitute conscience. Indeed, 
a view of right and wrong, good and evil^is ^antecedent to any 
feeling, affection, or volition, excited by a conviction of right or 
w!r(Hig. Grood qualities can neither :please. Or disgust ; be 
loved or hated; chosen or rejected, until they are perceived, 
orwe have a knowledge of them. When we liearn bythe dic- 
tates of conscience, that the character and conduct of )bi' moral 
agent al^ very evil, then we may feel a disgust and hatethem* 
And when we are informed by conscience .that a character is 
holy and good, then we may be. pleased, and love it. Then 
every .person must see, that.conscience performs its office, and 
informs as what'is right, and wh^t is wrong in characters, ber 
j^re they .give tis an}r; pleasure, or pain, or excite any love, or 
liatred, Or preference. Then perceptions must constitute con- 
science. Because its operations are antecedent, in the order 
of nature, if not of time, to all our feelings, affections and voli* 
dons: ; <and must' be distinct from them. 

Here it is well to observe, that conscience respects ourcoof- 
duct, and not the conduct or characters of others. 'When we 
say we cannotin conscience do certain<things, we do not mean, 
that others cannot in conscience do them. For the dictate *of 
their ^conscitnce may jgreatly i difier - from mirs, - respecting < the 
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aame tiling. When we see wickedness in otiiers and com 
them, it is not common to say our conscience coudemns them j 
but our reason. Though in approving or condemning others, 
the same operations of the mind are implied, as in approving 
or condemning ourselves ; yet with relation to the former we 
lay, our reason condemns them ; but with respect to the latter 
it is common to say, our conscience condemns us. This shows 
that conscience and reason contain the same operations of tlie 
mind. But to these operations we do not give the name of 
conscience, only when our conduct is approved or condemned, 
Hencethe operations of the mind,orof tlie understanding, when 
our conduct is to bejudged, approved or condemned, are call- 
ed our conscience ; but when the conduct of others is approv- 
ed, or disapproved they are stiled reiuon. Hence conscience 
in judging of moral conduct is restricted to our actions, and 
does not extend to the actions of others. 

But it may be said, that conscience is a moral sense. If it 
be a sense, what are its operations ? Do we by this sense per- 
ceive tlie qualities, which are denominated right and wrong, 
good and evil .'' Then its operations are perfectly similar to 
Siose of the understanding. Why then is it not precisely the 
same, to say and believe that the understanding perceives mor- 
al qualities, as to say, a moral sense perceives them .'' If the 
operations of the understanding, and of this moral sense, are the 
same ; are nothing but perceptions of moral qualities ; then 
the understanding and this moral sense do not differ, but are 
perfectly similar. If by a moral sense, some persons would 
imply a faculty different in its nature from the understanding, 
they use the term without any meaning. If the operations of 
this moral sense are perceptions, then the moral sense and the 
understandingare the same faculty. The question thenretuma, 
what are tlie operations of this moral sense .■' Are they feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain ? Are they affections or volitions ? 
We have already seen, that by operations of this kind, wecaQ 
never ascertain the nature of moral quahties. If these are the 
operations of a moral sense, this sense is wholly iuadecjuate to 
the purposes, for which its inventors designed it. But as all 
the operations of the mind, of which we have any knowledge, 
are included either in the class of perceptions, or in the class of 
feelings aud affections, or in the class of volitions ; and as the 
two latter classes do not contain the operations of this moral 
sense ; it follows, that perceptions must be the operations of 
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this nioiral sense. Then this mord sense and the understand- 
ing are the same faculty ; or the word has no meaning in our 
language. 

The word sense denotesfeelingi l^o have a sense of right 
and wrong, and a feeling of them, are the same, considered as 
operations of the mind. A feeling is either a pleasant or pain^ 
fill sensation. Surely where there is no pleasure or pain, there 
is no feeling* So that feeling is a pleasant or painful sensa- 
tion. If a moral sense is a feeling, it is either a pleasant or 
painful, sensation^ And if such feelings judge what is right 
and wrong, then we shall pronounce our conduct to be right, 
ifit is agreeable ; and wrong, if disagreeable to us. In this way 
we shall often reverse the decisions of the divine law. This 
is one reason why men so often err in judging their moral con- 
duct ; they are influenced by their feelings to approve what is 
agreeable to them, and to disapprove what is unpleasant. If^ 
then, by a moral sense is meant a feeling, it is the most unsafe, 
erroneous standard of moral conduct, which can be invented^ 
For this plain reason, that nothing is more commonly wrong 
in man, than his feelings* 
I If a moral sense is not a feelings which Very few will pretend 
on a close examination, what do the advocates for it mean by 
the terms ? Do they mean by it to intuitive perception of 
right tod wrong in moral conduct f So that without com- 
paring our conduct with any rule, we perceive intuitively the 
moral quality of every action, as we suppose is the case with 
God in judging of moral conduct ? We suppose he sees intui- 
tively what is right and wrong. Now suppose he has given to 
men the same faculty, which some call conscience ; some call 
it a moral sense, and many say it is his vicegerent in men, teach- 
ing them intuitively the moral qualities of their acts. Concern- 
ing this, I remark, 1 . If it be true, mankind would never err, or 
differ in their judgment of moral conduct. But this is not the 
fact. The same person has judged differently, concerning the 
same conduct in himself at different times. Numerous facts 
might be mentioned to verify this. How often has the same 
person one day judged certain amusements to be innocent, 
right and lawful ; and the next day utterly condemned them. 
And mankind often, in fact, differ in their judgment of the same 
conduct, one pronouncing it right, and the other wrong. 
These are facts. And they prove that men often err, in their 
judgment of moral conduct in themselves and others. This is 
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sttificient to prove, that mankind have no faculty by which they 
can, in all cases, judge intuitively what is right and wrong. 
There is no such vicegerent implanted in them. 2. Judging 
intuitively always respects self evident propositkms ; and no 
other. 1 am not against granting, that some moral actions art 
self-evidently 8inful,and odiers holy. All who admit there is a 
God, who ought to be the supreme ruler of the universe, nnist set 
rebellion against him is wrong,& obedience rrght,a8 soon as thef^ 
hear the terms pronounced. No process of reasoning is ntcts* 
sary, to produce conviction of such moral truths. And with 
respect to a great part of our moral conduct, the moral pro«> 
perties of our actions are so nearly self evident,that a very uiort 
process of reasoning is sufficient to convince. With respeet 
to some parts of moral conduct a regular process of reasoning 
is necessary. Seeing that, in some cases, a very brief process 
is sufficient, many persons have embraced the notion of a moral 
sense, or power of judging In all cases instantly and intuitivelyr 
3. Whether we judge intuitively or not concerning moral con* 
duct, we ought to inquire what operations of the mind are con- 
cerned or employed in judging. If any proposition, wheliMr 
natural or moral, is self evident, we know it by perccplton. 
We immediately perceive the ti^uth or falsehood of the natural^ 
or the right or wrong of the moral proposition. In this case 
we do not judge by our feelings j but by peruiving the fact. 
If any moral propositions are not self evident, but a shorter or 
longer process of reasoning is necessary to come to a final 
judgment ; through the whole process of reasoning j^rctp^ioiv 
only are concerned. We perceive the action to be judged ; the 
intermediate propositions by which we at last perceive its 
agreement or disagreement with the rule of duty. The oper^ 
ations of the mind employed in the train or series are percept 
tions j perceptions of the rule of duty, of the actions to be 
judged, and their agreement or disagreement with the mk. ' 
Hence, when this moral sense is examined, we see, in this but ' 
sense of the terms, they contain no other operations of the mindy 
but the perceptions of the understanding. ^ 

We have now considered this moral sense as tkfeding ; also ^ 
as a faculty by which it is said we perceive intuitively what it ^ 
wrong or right. We h^ve seen in the first sense of the teraHf ^ 
it cannot be true ; and Jn the last sense, they imply no opera- ' 
tions but perceptions. And I cannot invent any third senH^y : ^ 
in which the terms, moral seme^cm. be used. And as the termit ' 
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ia the sense in which they are perhaps generally used, contain 
no operations of the mind bat perceptions ; it follows that a 
moral sense has the same meaning with the term conscience. 
It is another name denoting the same operations with con- 
tdence, or signifying the same thing. Hence a moral sense, 
if it mean any thmg, is synonimous with conscience as I use it. 

We wiU now return and give some further attention to the 
operations of conscience. When a person has a clear percep- 
tion of the excellency of God's character, he distinctly sees 
why he ought to love him supremely. He clearly perceives 
that supreme affection is due from him to bis Maker. A per- 
ception of what is due from him to God, is the same thing with 
a dictate of conscience. Conscience dictates such love, which 
is perceiving such love is due to God. He, also, at the same 
time, clearly perceives, that hating God is a sinful affection. 
Perceiving this, and remonstrating against it, is the same thing. 
When a person hates God, perceiving this hatred is condemn- 
ing, censuring, and blaming himself. And perceiving that he 
loves God, is justifying, approving and assenting to his wor- 
thiness of love. Then condemning, censuring, remonstrating, 
considered as acts of the mind, are only perceptions of wrong 
affections and conduct in a moral agent. 

Again, the law saith, thou shalt not commit adultery ; and 
Christ saith, if a man lust after a woman in his heart, he hath 
in his heart committed adultery with her already. Now when 
I compare the lust or desire with the law, I clearly perceive 
but is prohibited, and that our Lord's assertion is true. If a 
persOTi commits adultery, and perceives his sin, he condemns, 
eensures and blames himself. Thus conscience operates. 
But blaming, condemning, censuring, and the lik^, are acts of 
die mind. And when considered as acts of the mind they are 
only perceptions of a wrong heart and conduct in the moral 
agent, who has committed the sin. 

It must now appear abundantly evident, that the operations 
of consciencie are perceptions, and do not differ in their nature 
item other perceptions, which are operations of the understand- 
ing. But the objects perceived, are different. Right and 
wrong, good and evil, or moral qualities, are flie objects of 
those perceptions called conscience. Now these perceptions, 
vhicb have moral qualities for their object, are classed togeth- 
er. And this class of operations of the uttdei*standing are 
called conscifence» 
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As terms are used to express the views of the mind in rela^ 
iion to moral actions, of a different meaning from those in 
common use with respect to truth or falsehood, it may reflect 
further light on the subject to notice them. Because different 
terms are used, many judge they express different operations 
of the mind, and in this way deceive themselves. 

With respect to conscience, we say it approves and disap^ 
proves y accuses and condemns. Reason we ^zy perceives, jud^ 
esy determines, and pronounces one proposition to be true and 
another false. As such different terms are used, we conceive 
they express very different operations of the mind. Let as 
now examine the meaning of the terms. 

When reason judges and pronounces one proposition true 
and another false, it is generally agreed, that this means no 
more, than perceiving the agreement or disagreement of one 
proposition with another, or of the predicate with its subject. 
And this perception is an operation of the understanding. In 
judging what is true or false,we compare the subject predicate 
of propositions, and one proposition with another. And per- 
ceiving their agreement or disagreement is judging them to be 
true or false. 

But moral actions are compared with the law, the rule of 
right and wrong. Perceiving the agreement of our actions 
with the rule, is approving them ; they are judged to be good, 
or right. Perceiving the disagreement of our actions widithe 
rule,is disapproving, and condemning them, or judging them to 
be wrong. It is believed a person cannot affix any other mean- 
ing to the terms approving, acquitting, or disapproving, accus- 
ing and condemning. These terms then, mean no more than 
2i perception of the agreement or disagreement of our actions 
with the rule of duty. I know there are other operations con- 
nected with this perception, to which attention will be soon 
given. > 

We also read otdi pure conscience. The conscience is pure, 
when it does not accuse and condemn, but acquit and justify 
us. A pure conscience then, implies no more than a clear 
perception that our conduct is right. And a defiled conscience 
is a clear perception of actions as wrong. — ^A conscience void 
of offence is the same ; it does not condemn ; it perceives 
nothing wrong. A good and evil conscience is nothing more 
than a perception of good or evil in oui- conduct. And other 
expressions of a similar meaning in relation to conscience 
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ought to have the same meaning affixed to them. Of this 
every one may be convinced by giving proper attention to two 
things. — 1. That all the operations of the mind, which we ever 
experience, are included in three general classes — as jpcrcep- 
tions of objects, feelings or affections^ and volitions. Every 
operation belongs to one or the other of these classes. As 
there are three distinct clases of operations, it is evident the 
mind is composed of three distinct properties, or faculties. 
The understanding perceives, or sees ; the heart or taste /ee^^, 
or has affections ; the will chooses, or has volitions. — ^And cer- 
tainly there is no occasion for more faculties, than there are 
distinct classes of operations,operations different in their nature. 
Hence, 2. Conscience is not a faculty. If we consider it a 
faculty, we must predicate of it operations different from oth- 
ers in their nature. But we must say it ptrceives. For we 
cannot have a knowledge of right and wrong, but by compar- 
ing our conduct with the known rule of duty. This compar- 
ing certainly impliesa jpcrcep^ion ofthe rule, and ^perception 
enactions ; and when actions are compared with the rule, then 
there is ^perception of their agreement or disagreement with it. 
Thus far the operations of conscience are the same with those 
of the understanding. Then if we say, that conscience also 
feeU ; has affections, which are sinful or holy ; we attribute 
to it operations different in their nature from perceptions. In 
this way we make the same faculty capable of operations dis- 
tinct, and different in their nature. But we know a faculty is 
a simple property^ so cannot be defined. Now can a simple 
property have operations so different in their nature as percep- 
tions^ Slid feelings or affections ? Can the same simple pro- 
perty see and feel ? To suppose this is irrational, and unphi- 
losophical. For if its simple nature is to perceive, it cannot 
feel ; and if its simple nature is to feel, it cannot perceive. 
For a simple property cannot be the foundation of operations 
different in their nature. 

Now we see, that conscience does perceive ; it therefore does 
not feel. As it perceives, if we call it di faculty, it is the same 
with the understanding. But of what use is it to have two 
perceiving faculties ? So if we say, it is the nature of con- 
science to feelj to love and hate ; then it cannot perceive. 
And if its nature is to feel, it is, i(di faculty, the same with the 
heart or taste. And of what use is it to attribute to the mind 
two feeling faculties f These observations, I hope, are sUffi- 
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^ient to satisfy every one, that there is no propriety in viei^ng 
conscience as a distinct faculty. As it is not a distinct faculty ; 
then the terms approve,disapprove,pure,defiled,&; those of a sim- 
ilar import, mean no more than a clear perception of the agree* 
si«it or disagreement of oar actions with the rule of duty. When 
we perceive that our actions agree with the rule, we say cobh 
science is pure, undefiled, without offence ; it approves, in- 
stead of accusing and condemning us as polluted, guilty crea- 
tures. This approving is also jpeace of conscience. When 
conscience accuses and condemns, there is no peace. 

Having shown what conscience is, we shall now attend, 
4. To the feelings it excites in the heart. This is necessary, in 
order to show, that the operations of conscience and the feel- 
ings they excite are operations of a different kind, and ought 
never to be blended. We may now give attention to a class of 
feelings, which always attend on the operations of conscience. 
«— These are feelings, which are either pleasantj otpainfid. 

When a person has committed ihefU smd reflects on his con<!- 
duct, he clearly percetoe^ he has transgressed the laws of (}od, 
and of men. He then sees he is exposed to disgrace, shame, 
and punishment ; that he may m this world be detected, and 
punished ; and will certainly have his guilt exposed to the 
view of an assembled universe at the judgment day, and re* 
eeive the punishment his crime deserves. His conscience 
condemns him as a transgressor ; the crime, the disgrace, the 
danger of punishment, sJl combine to wound him deeply, and 
excite strong wishes that he had never'done the deed. « 

Such pains and desires are the operations of the hearf or taste. 
And these feelings are expressed by different terms ; such as 
remorse f regret^ compunction^ and stings of conscience. If he 
is so hardened, that his conduct does not give him much pain, 
Us conscience is said to be deceived, blinded, stupified, seared, 
or dead. Such expressions are figurative ; they ascribe to 
conscience the feelings of the heart ; or the feelings conscience 
produces in the heart are predicated of conscience itself. As 
when we say, reason loves the truth, and hcUes deception and 
error ; we do not mean, that love and hatred are operations of 
reason ; but they are connected with it, and produced by it in 
the heart. When reason discovers truth, the heai*t loves it ; 
and hates error, when detected by reason. The feelings con- 
nected with reason, though they belong to the taste, are figura- 
tively ascribed to reason.*— So the painful feelings excited in 
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tlie heart on account of sin, are ever connected with a perception 
of wrong conduct in ourselves. And because they are connected 
with liie operations of conscience, they are figuratively attri- 
buted to conscience. 

Hence, when a person's conduct agrees with the law of God 
and he perceives it, pleasant feelings are excited in the heart. 
Thus he has peace of conscience ; it not cmly approves of his 
conduct, but his conscience is said to rejoice^ to have joy in the 
holyXJhost. 

Hence, to understand the operations of the mind distinctly, 
we must attend to them carefidly, and refer each operation to 
its proper faculty. And though operations follow each other, 
and are connected in a train ; yet we ought not to view all those 
thus connected as operations of the same faculty. But we 
ought to distinguish them according to their natures, and re- 
jfer them to the classes and faculties to which they belong ; and 
dot suffer ourselves to be imposed upon by figures of speech. 
Vi^hen we say reason delights in demonstrating truth, and loves 
the truth, and hates deception ; here we ought to ^stinguish 
between the operations of reason, and the fedifngi connected 
With it. Reason itself is nothing but a train of perceptions, 
which have for their object the truth or falsehood of proposi- 
tions. But those perceptions are attended with pleasant feet 
faigs, which do not belong to reason, but the heart. 

80 the proper operations of conscience are only percepti<ms, 
which have for their object a rule of duty, metiont, and dieir 
agreement or disagreement with the rule. These perceptions 
are always followed hy pleasant or painful feelings in the heart, 
with their attendant desires. And these feelings, sometimes 
the strongest we ever experience, belong properly to the 
heart, though w6 often ascribe them figuratively to the con- 
science, la strict propriety of speech, therefore, we should 
my conscience includes operations both of the understsriiding 
and the heart. It caanot, however, be ccmsidered a dittioet 
fccuity. 

Benevolence is a Most amiable quality. When we percei^, 
or have a knowledge of this quality in another, if our hearts 
Are right, they are pleased. They delight in such a charac- 
ter, approve it, and commend it. Such feelings are ex^ed, 
whenever we perceive amiable and virtuous qualities in «ny 
moral agent. But those feelings constitute no p^irt of con- 
adenCe ; for a perception of those qualities is mitecedent to 
thyse feelings, and is the cause which pro4uces them. And 
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those feelingis are as difierent in their nature from the percep* 
tions of moral qualities, as any other operations whatever ; 
yet they attend alt the operations of conscience. But this ia 
no evidence that they constitute any part of conscience. For 
operations, totally diU'erent in their nature, may accompany 
each other, and he closely connected ui point of time. 

Vices are hateful qualities. When a person has committed 
murder, and we obtain a perception or knowledge of his crim- 
inality, displeasure and indignation are immediately excited. 

These feelings, which accompany our knowledge of crimes 
committed by others, have their seat in the heart. There is 
no similarity between them and perceptions of moral qualities j 
consequently they are not operations of conscience, but strong 
feelings, produced by a perception of criminal conduct in oth- 
ers. Thus distinguishing, as we ought, between the opera- 
tions of conscience, and the strong and lively feelings or affec- 
tions they produce, whether pleasant or painful, sinful or holy, 
is of great importance to a correct notion of conscience. 

That we may have accurate views of conscience, we pro- 
ceed to consider three things, the objects of conscience ; its 
operations, considered as acts of the mind ; and the effectt 
(hey produce. Right and wrong, good and evil, are predicat- 
ed of our hearts and conduct. The heart is an object ; its , 
aiTections are objects ; and our actions are objects. When 
these objects are viewed as subjects, right and wrong, good 
and evil, are predicated of them. 

These words, good and evil, denote the nature or qualities 
of these objects. And these qualities too are objects. Fot 
the predicate, as well as the subject of a proposition, is an ob- 
ject of perception. Then our hearts with their operatioiu, 
and all our actions, with their qualities, are the objects which 
conscience regards. These objects constitute what we term 
duty. The word ought implies the idea of duty. We say, 
we ought to have a right heart, right affections, and right ac- 
tions. And so far as our hearts, affections and actions are right] 
duty is performed. And our hearts and conduct ought not to 
be wrong, evil or sinful. But iftlieyare wrong, duty is not 
performed, we are transgressors. As it is the office of con- 
science to inform us of our duty, it must inform us what is right 
and what is wrong. And it is evident, we cannot ascertain 
what is duty, when it is not self evident, but by comparing our 
hearts and conduct with self evident truths, or some infallible 
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f ale of right and wrong. By comparing our affections and 
actions with a self evident duty, or with the mora] law, we as- 
Certsdn what is duty. Then duty, or our hearts and conduct 
with their qualities, are the objects which conscience takes into 
view. This will clearly show, that the operations of conscience 
^Lte perceptions. For there are no other operations of the mind, 
by which objects can be seen, or known. We do not learn the 
nature of hearts and conduct by feelings, or affections, or voli- 
tions. It is solely by our perceptions. A perception of an object 
bits moral quality, is a knowledge of whatought,or ought not, 
tobe. Thenperceptionsarethe operations of conscience. These 
perceptions produce pleasure or pain. These sensations are 
the effects of conscience on the heart ; and they are as differ- 
ent from perceptions, as effects are from their causes. For we 
have already shown, that sensations are not the operations, but 
the effects, of conscience. And they ought to be viewed wholly 
different in their nature, and to be carefully distinguished from 
them. 

Then our conclusion is this : that those perceptions of the 
tmderstanding, which have the right or wrong of our hearts 
and conduct, or in a word our duty, for their object, are class- 
ed together, and called conscience. Or conscience may be 
thus defined : it is the understanding itself, when it takes cog- 
niftance of our own motives and actions, compares them with 
the standard of duty, and then acquits or condemns. 
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BSSAT vn. 

Mecapittdation^ 

The object of this essay is to recapitulate the principal ideas 
contained in the preceding essays, in a brief manner, that the 
reader may see them in a narrow compass. And 

1. The understanding is a faculty of the mind. This facul- 
^ is a property of the mind. Understandings hearty wUly are 
Words, which express different properties of the mind. 
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2. A faculty is a preparedness, a fitness, an adaptedness (^ 
the mind, to be the subject of definite operations. The same 
property does not prepare the mind to see, feel, and choose- 
There is no way to account for operations so different in their 
nature, but by supposing the mind to be possessed of different 
properties, or faculties. — Hence the different operations of the 
mind have led philosophers to consider it as having distinct 
faculties, or properties. 

3. A faculty is as distinct firom its operations, as a body is 
distinct from its motions. Hence a faculty is antecedent to its 
operations, and the foundation of them. 

4. The construction of all languages is a direct proof of the 
existence of faculties. All languages have verbs ; and every 
verb has a nominative case. The nominative case is the 
agent ; and the verb expresses the action of the agent. I per" 
ceive. It is certain the mind does not perceive objects by the 
same faculty, by which it feels ; nor by that, by which it pre<« 
fers one thing to another. It is by the understanding only that 
the mind perceives. Accordingly we say, the understan^g is 
a perceiving faculty. That mankind have, from time immemo* 
rial, considered the mind possessed of this faculty, is evident 
from the construction of all languages. Indeed it is a truth so 
evident, the words we use in talking and writing prove we have 
ideas of faculties, and believe in the real existence of such pro- 
perties. It is a self-evident truth. If any deny it, they must 
be left to themselves. For it is vain to reason with persons, 
to convince them of the truth of self-evident propositions* 

5. The word perception is used to signify all the operations 
of the understanding. I use this word in this sense, because I 
know of no other, which will more aptly express the operations 
of this faculty. Perception is an act of the understanding. 
The acts of the understanding may be, and often are, called 
ideas, thoughts, notions, and the like ; but perception appears 
to me to be as proper a name of every act or operation of this 
faculty, as any that can be used. And perception is the name 
I give to every operation of the understanding. 

6. Perceptions^ which are operations of the understandiagf j 
are very numerous. Simple apprehension as an act of the l 
mind, or the perception of an object. Conception is an act of ; 
the understanding. Memory, reason, judgment, and con* ' 
science, as we have shown, are operations of this faculty. This 

is true with respect to imagination ; which is a perception of . 
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objects combined in such a manner as to answer the design of 
the agent. Apprehensioni conceptioni judgment, reason, 
memory, conscience, imagination, fancy, which are words 
abundantly used by philosophers who treat upon the intellec- 
tual powers of the mind, are names by which the acts or oper- 
ations of the understanding are designated. For the under* 
standing is the only intellectual faculty belonging to the mind. 
And when we attend to the meaning of these words, as appli- 
ed to acts of the mind, it is obvious they cannot designate any 
other operations,th n ^ose which I call perceptions. If persons 
will take the trouble of attending to the meaning of the above 
words, he will find they difier very much from the words feel- 
ings, sensations, afiections, or volitions. They are, then,noth- 
ing more or less, than those acts called perceptions, thoughts, 
or ideas. An act ofthe mind is a simple operation. It cannot be 
defined. Seeing, thinking, apprehending, conceiving, remem- 
bering, reasoning, judging and the like, express acts of the 
understanding. These acts are not afiections, desires, or vo- 
litions. These acts are perceptions. Seeing an object, con- 
ceiving of an object, remembering an object, and so on, is per- 
ceiving it. When perceptions are considered as acts of the 
mind, though called by difierent names, yet they are alike. It 
18 not possible to point out any difierence between one percep- 
tion and another, considered as acts or operations of the mind. 
Being similar, of the same kind, they constitute one general 
doss of operations. As all creatures, who have life, are classed 
tx^etiier and called animals, so all those individusJ operations 
of the same kind are classed together, and called perceptions. 
But 

7* This general class is subdivided into several distinct clas- 
ses, to each of which a name is given. Though all the opera- 
tions ofthe understanding are of the same kind, for which 
reason they constitute but one class ; yet their objects difier. 
Where there is a perception, there is something perceived. 
This something, whether it be a substance, a property, a qual- 
ity, a mode, or relation, is the object of perception. And the 
iiufividual objects are as numerous as the perceptions. The 
objects are not ofthe same kind ; they difier from each other 
in a variety of respects and circumstances. These difierences 
nmong the objects, is the ground and reason of dividing our 
perceptions into several classes. Some objects have been seen, 
and are past ; when seen again, they are recollected. These 



perceptions constitute a class by themselves ; and this class of 
perceptions is called memory. 

Truth and falsehood constitute another class of objects. 
These are objects of perception. For we know what truth is, 
when we perceive it. Those perceptions, therefore, which 
have truth and falsehood for their object, constitute another 
class, which is known by the name of reason, and judgment. 

Right and wrong, good and evil, form another class of oI>- 
jects. And those perceptions, which have the right and wrong 
of our own conduct for their object, constitute another class, 
which is called conscience. 

All the operations of the understanding form one general 
class called perceptions. This general class of operations is 
divided into several specific classes. And each specific dasi 
has some name given it, by which it is known ; as simple per*- 
ception, memory, judgment, reason and couscience. And the 
difference among the objects of perception, is the reason why 
our perceptions are formed into distinct classes. As those di- 
visions are necessary in order to have a clear, distinct, and 
systematic view of the mind, so to facilitate the communication 
of our knowledge of the mind to others, it is necessary to givQ 
those several clas&es distinct names. 

This mode of attending to the operations of the mind, ap^ 
pears to me far preferable to that generally adopted by meta- 
physicians. They generally begin by dividing the mind into 
two faculties, understanding and will ; and say, those are the 
only faculties belonging to it. Then they proceed to talk 
about the memory, judgment, reason, and conscience ; and 
frequently call each of these a faculty. Then the reader is 
confused ; he asks himself, does the writer mean, as he first 
said, that the mind has but two faculties ; or that it has six or 
seven ? For he calls judgment, reason, memory, conscience, 
imagination, and the like, faculties also. What does he mean f 
Then when they write concerning the operations of these facul- 
ties, are these only one kind, or very different kinds of opera- 
tions ? This he cannot determine from their maimer of writ- 
ing. Of course, he is left in the dark respecting the nature of 
the operations of these several faculties, as they are pleased to 
call them. 

And after he has gone through a long treatise of philosophy 
on the human mind, thoa|iH^ he has acquired many useful ideas, 
yet he has cbxajpedjp uj fMic knowledge of the mmd. The 
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ideas he has acquired have no proper arrangement ; neither 
does he see their connexion with first principles. Hence the 
reader has acquired only an indistinct and confused notion of 
the mind, and its operations. One great object here is, to give 
the reader a clear, and systematic view of the mind. Whether 
I have done it, as far as I have proceeded, he must judge. 
I would observe one thing more, and close this essay. If any 
one should prefer considering memory, reason and conscience 
different povfers of the understanding, I will not contend with 
him. If he says the understanding has a power of perceiving, 
or recollecting past objects ; and a power of perceiving trutn, 
and inferring one truth from ^another ; and a power of perceiving 
the right and wrong of actions ; still all the operations of these 
powers are perceptions. And of course, these several powers 
only designate the several classes into which the operations of 
the understanding are divided. One power denotes one class, 
and another power another class of operations. Hence, wheth- 
er we consider memory, for instance, as a power of the under- 
standing, or as the name given to one class of perceptions ; 
still it is either the perception of past objects, or the power of 
perceiving them. So we consider all the operations of the un- 
derstanding as similar in their nature ; and divisible into as 
mafty classes, if no more, as are above enumerated and specific* 
ed. . 
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ESSAY VZZZ. 

Of Taste. 

Taste is another faculty of the mind, distinct from the under- 
standing, and also from the will. There are several consider- 
ations, to which our attention must be directed for the elucida- 
tion of this subject. The reader who wishes to examine it 
impartially, is requested to suspend his judgment, till he has 
jreighed the considerations here presented, and seen the relation 
and connexion of the several parts with each other. 
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1* Taste^ like the understanding, is undefinable, being s 
simple property. It can be explained only by using other terms 
of nearly the same import. It is that preparedness, adapted* 
ness, or disposition of the mind, by which the mind is affected 
agreeably or disagreeably when objects are presented to it. 
We know it is a fact, that some objects please,and others disgust 
us. It is a fact, that we are conscious of sensations or emotions, 
which are sometimes agreeable, sometimes painful. These 
emotions belong to the mind. They must have a cause* 
Those things which produce pleasure or pain, whether they are 
material or immaterial, are the objects that affect us. These 
objects operate, and thus occasion sensations or emotions. 
Their operation necessarily implies a subject. Taste is the 
subject operated upon, when objects afford us either pleasure 
or pain. The understanding is not the subject on which they 
operate : for that has perceptions, but not emotions ; it is a 
perceiving, but not a feeling faculty. — ^To say the mind is the 
subject, is not satisfactory. What is the mind f Is it a simple 
existence without properties ? An existence simple in its na- 
ture cannot be the subject of operations so different in their 
kind, as perceptions, pleasant and painful sensations, and voli- 
tions. 

How the same simple nature can see^fed and produce effeeiff 
is to us unaccountable. Philosophers have, therefore^ be€9i 
led to view the mind, like all other substances, as possessed of 
different, distinct properties, or faculties. Operations of diflfer^ 
ent kinds, which we experience, have led them generally to 
make two faculties, called understanding and will. The same 
reason which induces them to admit two faculties, will require 
them to acknowledge three ; which we design to make evident 
in its proper place. It will appear further on, that we have as 
much reason to view the taste as a faculty, as we have either 
the understanding or the will. And taste is that faculty by 
which the mind is pleased or disgusted by the objects which 
affect it. This faculty is the subject on which they operate, 
when we experience agreeable or painful sensations or emo- 
tions. These sensations do not belong to the understanding, 
nor to the will ; as I shall show hereafter. Taste is the facul- 
ty to which all operations of this kind belong. If we had not 
the bodily sense, which is called taste, food would neither 
please or disgust us. 

By a mental taste, the mind is pleased or displeased with 
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iJl objects with which it is conversant. There is a great simi- 
larity between that bodily sense, called taste, and this mental 
faculty, by means of which all objects affect us in an agreea- 
ble or disagreeable manner. On account of this similarity, 
this mental faculty is called the taste. I know of no other 
word, which will, according to its common acception, more 
fiilly express the nature of this faculty. And for this reason I 
use it. The word of God calls this faculty, the heart. And 
whenever I may use the word heart to signify a faculty of the 
mind, I mean the same thing by it, I do by the word taste. 
Can the mind perceive ? Then its nature and construction 
are such, that it is prepared for this kind of operations. Can it 
feel, or be the subject of painful and pleasant sensations i 
Then its nature is such, that it is prepared to be the subject of 
this kind of operations. Do we infer, from our perceptions, 
the faculty which is called the understanding ? Then, from 
our feelings, we as safely infer the faculty we call taste, 
or the heart. And to suppose there may be perceptions and 
sensations, without any subject to which they belong, is ab- 
surd. And to suppose a subject, which has not different pro- 
perties, but is simple in its nature, can perceive objects, and also 
be pleased or disgusted with them, is equally absurd. The 
£flferent faculties, which belong to the mind, prepare it for 
operations of different kinds. This is as evident, as it is that 
the different construction of material bodies prepares them for 
different operations. 

2* The^ taste, or the heart, is a feeling faculty. Although 
this has been noticed already, yet it deserves a further and 
distinct consideration. Both pleasant and painful sensations 
urefeelingi. Every one knows what pain is, and what plea- 
sure is, by experience. Pain is a sensation, and pleasure is a 
sensation ; pain is also a feeling, and pleasure is a feeling. 
Pain and pleasure are simple operations, which cannot be de- 
fined. Yet all persons ai'e acquainted by experience with the 
meaning of these terms. The terms pleasure and pain, sensa- 
tion and feeling, when applied to acts of the mind, are applied 
lo the same class of operations. When I am pleased or dis- 
gusted, I feel ; I have a sensation or emotion excited. And the 
taste is the only feeling faculty, which belongs to the mind. 
And material objects, when perceived through the medium of 
our senses ; and all the operations of the mind, when they are 
objects of perception or reflection, either please or disgust us. 
The heart is never in a perfect state of indifference. Objects, 
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when seen, always affect it, more or less. Yet the feelings of 
pleasure and pain excited by objects are often so faint, so fee-* 
ble, that we do not observe them. In this state we say we are 
indifferent. It is true that we may be very nigh to a state of 
indifference ; yet, at the same time, we have sotne feeling* 
This faculty is in the highest degree sensible. Its nature is so 
tender, so lively, so susceptible, that every object we perceive 
must affect it. And our being in such a state, that we do not 
know we have any feeling, is no certain evidence we do not 
feel. It is pleasant to behold the light. But ask a person^ 
whether the light of the sun excites in him an agreeable sensa- 
tion ; and he will often be at a loss for an answer. Yet reason 
informs him, if his senses are not disordered, that it is always 
a source of more or less pleasure. We seldom reflect on die 
pleasure we receive from those objects which are the most con- 
stantly in view ; and for this reason are apt to say, we are in-* 
different towards them. We are apt to think we are indifferent 
towards all objects, which do not excite so lively sensations of 
pleasure or pain, as to gain our particular attention. Yet there 
are suflicient reasons to conclude, that mankind are never in a 
state of perfect indifference, or totally without any feeling. If 
not, then all objects affect us more or less. 

Again ; all our sensations of pleasure and pain, however dif- 
ferent the objects are which excite them, are operations of the 
same faculty. Many seem to suppose, that the mind has as 
many feeling faculties or powers, as there are differences in the 
kinds of objects which affect us. But there is no ground for 
such an hypothesis. The reason why objects of different kinds 
may and do affect the same faculty, will be attended to in the 
next essay. Here I shall attempt to show we have but one 
faculty which is capable of feeling. It will be agreed by all, 
that our bodily senses neither perceive, or feel any thing. The 
eye does not see the light ; the ear does not hear sounds ; but 
the understandmg, through the medium of the senses, perceives 
light, sound, and every other object of sense. It is true, we 
often ascribe to our senses, those operations which belong only 
to the mind. We say the eye sees, the ear hears, the palate 
tastes. But these are figurative expressions. Seeing, hearings 
smelling, and the like, are operations of the mind, not of the 
senses. The bodily senses are mediums through which the un- 
derstanding becomes acquainted with external objects. They 
are necessary mediums, in the present state, to the perception 
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of material, external objects. Heni^ the deaf have no percep- 
tion of sounds ; and the blind have no perception of light, or 
of colours. Does itfollow,because different senses are neces- 
sary to a knowledge of external objects, that we must have as 
many perceiving mental faculties as there are bodily senses f 
b it by one faculty of the mind that we perceive light apd col- 
ours, by another sound, by another odours ? This is not pre- 
tended by any philosophic writer, with whom I am acquainted. 
Seeing, bearing, and the like, are operations of the same fac- 
ulty. Through the eye, the understanding perceives light 
and colours ; through the ear, sounds ; and through the 
other senses, all the other objects t)f the senses. 

In like mianner, neither the eye, or ear, or any other bodily 
sense, is the subject of pleasant, or painful sensations. It is 
the faculty of taste, which is pleased with light, with colours, 
with sounds, and other objects of sense ; or which is disgust- 
ed with them. The senses are only mediums, through which 
external objects excite agreeable and disagreeable sensations. 
And to suppose we have as many feeling faculties, as there are 
different kinds of objects which affect us,is an hypothesis with- 
out evidence to support it, or end to be answered by it. Most 
philosophers treat of a power of the mind, they call taste ; the 
objects of which are beauty, novelty, and grandeur. These 
objects produce agreeable sensations. So, also, light and col- 
ours, melodious sounds, honey, and a thousand other objects, 
produce agreeable sensations. And what is the difference be- 
tween one agreeable sensation and another, or one painful sen- 
sation and another, when we view them as acts or operations 
of the mind ? There is evidentlv no difference in their nature. 
One may be more lively, strong, or greater in degree, than 
another. Still, each operation of this kind is a sensation. 
Though the objects may be of various and different kinds, yet 
the pleasure or disgust they give us, considered as operations 
of the mind, are nothing but sensations. An excellent charac- 
ter pleases us ; a bad character may disgust us. Natural 
beauty, and moral beauty, may each afford us much pleasure. 
And every operation of the mind, when it is an object of per- 
ception, or reflection as some call it, will please or offend us. 
But as every emotion excited is either a pleasing or painful 
sensation, they are all operations of a similar nature. 

And when nothing is taken into view but the sensations them*. 
^Ivesi we can discern no difference in their natures. In der 
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gree they may differ. One is a more pleaung, or more painful 
sensation, than another. — ^When we attend to the olyects, 
which please or offend us, we see a great difference among 
them. Yet we know it is a fact, that objects, however differ- 
ent, have the same effect on the mind ; they either please or 
disgust us, in a greater or less degree. 

Also, by attending to the objects which affect us, we learn, 
that some of our sensations will have a good, and others a bad 
tendency. And when we attend to our feelings with a view to 
ascertain their moral quality, we are not contemplating the 
feelings themselves, but their tendency. The feelings, and 
their tendency, are distinct objects of consideration. When 
the feelings of pleasure or pain are the only objects considered, 
we can view them in no other light, than merely as operations 
of the same kind. Every drop of liquid is in its essence a li- 
quid. There is no difference between the essence of one drop 
and another, when considered merely as a liquid. Yet liquids 
produce very different effects. And from the effects they pro- 
duce we learn how differently they operate. Yet liquids have 
the same construction. And sensations, however different the 
objects which excite them, or however different their tendencies, 
are nothing more nor less than sensations, when viewed only 
as acts of the mind. To account, then, for those numerous 
feelings of pleasure and pain which we all experience, it is not 
necessary to suppose we have a number of distinct, individual 
feeling faculties. For that faculty, which can be pleased Gt 
disgusted with one object, can be affected in the same Bian&er 
by millions. Enough has been said, I trust, to make it evi- 
dent, that all our pleasures and pains are operations of the same 
faculty, which is called the taste, or heart. The manner ia 
which objects- affect this- faculty, is beyond my ability to des- 
cribe. I profess not to be acquainted with the modus operant 
d% of any thing. I shall, therefore, say nothing respecting it ; 
but 

3. Show that taste is the spring of action in all moral agents. 
— Feeling is the spring of action. If a moral agent were de- 
prived of the faculty of taste, and were as incapable of pleasure 
and of pain as material bodies are, he would be as inert as 
they. Of this every candid person must be convinced. It is 
ft truth so obvious, but little can be said to make it plainer. 
In case persons could perceive objects as clearly and distinctly 
as they now do, yet were not in the least degree either pleas- 
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kigly or disgustfully affected by them, they would remain in a 
state of rest, or inaction. For, in this case, they have no in- 
citement to action ; no motive to influence them in the least de- 
gree. There is no object, which pleases them, to be sought ; 
nor any, which disgusts them, to be avoided. For they are 
totally destitute of any feelings ; nothing affects them, they 
are in a state of perfect indifference. If they could perceive 
the good and evil qualities of objects, as they now do, yet 
they would have no idea that they could profit or harm them, 
in any possible way. If they are crushed under the weight 
of mountains, they suffer no harm, because they feel no pain. 
As it is evident, if we were as incapable of pleasure and pain 
as stones are, that we should be inactive beings ; it follows, 
that feelings give rise to all the actions of moral agents. It 
follows, that the taste is the primary principle of action in them. 
For this is the only feeling faculty they possess. Pleasure 
stimulates to action, to obtain the agreeable object ; and pain 
excites actions, to avoid disgustful objects. And it is impossi- 
ble for moral agents to experience daily pleasure and pain, 
and continue in a state of inactivity. Where there is feeling, 
there will be action. When there is no feeling in bodies, they 
are inert ; they never move, only when acted upon by some 
foreign agent. The feelings of pleasure and pain constitute 
the only active principle, of which we have any knowledge, in 
any beings in the universe. Hence the faculty of taste is not an 
inactive, dormant principle. It is the most operative, ener- 
getic, active principle in the universe, that has ever come with- 
in our knowledge. This is the primary principle of action in 
God, and all intelligent creatures. His feelings gave rise to 
the grand fabric of the universe ; they give rise to all the 
works of providence. For we are expressly informed, that all 
things were created for his pleasure ; that is to gratify the 
feelings of his heart. — Hence, then, in this faculty we find the 
primary spring of action. This principle is always operating ; 
hence the reason why moral agents are always acting. 

4. Taste is a moral faculty. Here is the fountain of all 
vice and virtue. Every moral agent is sinful, or holy, ac- 
cording to his character ; and his character is good or bad 
according to the nature and temper of his heart. If the heart 
be good, the fruit will be good ; but if the heart be evil, the 
fruit will be of the same nature. This truth is taught by our 
Saviour. " The good man, out of the good treasure of the 
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heart, bringeth forth good things ; and the evil man, out ot the 
evil treasure of his heart, bringeth forth evil things/' It is 
generally agreed that action is necessary to vice and virtue ; 
that any existence, destitute of active principles, is not an agent, 
of course vice and virtue cannot be attributed to him. Nei- 
ther is he a proper subject of praise and blame. But if an ac- 
tive principle is necessary to constitute a being a proper agent, 
and a proper subject of praise and blame, then this principle 
is either vicious or virtuous. All the moral good and evil, be- 
longing to a moral agent, must consist in the active principles 
which govern him. Othei*wise, the power of action is not es- 
sential to vice and virtue. A ball, when in motion, is operat- 
ing or acting. For in its course it produces many effects ; and 
among others, puts an end to a man's life. Yet we do not 
consider it a proper agent, or guilty of murder, or deserving 
of blame. And why ? One reason is, it has no inherent prin- 
ciple of action, and did not put itself m motion. Hence we 
attribute the evil it produced, to the agent who put it in motion* 
This makes it evident, that in order for any being to be vi- 
cious or virtuous, he must be an agent ; and to be an agent, 
he must possess an active principle ; and from this principle 
all the good or evil he ever does proceeds. This active prin- 
ciple, then, is either a good or evil fountain, which contains in 
itself all the streams, whether sinful or holy, which flow from 
it. This principle, therefore, comprises all vice and virtue. 
But we have shown, that the heart, or faculty of taste, is the 
primary principle of action in moral agents ; and is, therefore, 
either vicious or virtuous ; or, in one word, a moral faculty. 
But this is a particular, to which it is not my design to give 
much attention in this place ; as it will come under considera- 
tion, when I treat of moral good and evil.-— The particulars to 
which we have attended in this essay show us clearly, that 
there is a wide difference between this faculty and the under- 
standing. The understanding is a perceiving faculty, but is 
never the subject of sensations. Itnever/ceZ« any thing. The 
faculty of taste is a feeling faculty. It never perceives any 
object. Perception does not belong to it ; but it is very sus- 
ceptible of feeling. It is the subject of all our pleasures and 
pains. The understanding is not a moral faculty ; because it 
is not the spring or principle of action. But the heart is a 
mo]*al faculty. It is active in its nature, and the primary prin- 
ciple of action in moral agents. It comprises in itself all vice 
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and virtne. These are evident and essential differences be- 
tween the understanding and the taste ; and show us that they 
are totally distinct faculties, from which operations of a differ* 
ent nature proceed. 
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SSSAY ZX. 

Of Appetites. 

The appetites constitute a subject as difficult to understand 
and explain as any one, perhaps, that appertains to the human 
Blind. A patient, and careful attention is necessary in the 
reader, while examining this intricate and important subject. 
With it is connected several interesting truths. And an un- 
derstanding of it is requisite to a knowledge of human nature. 
For the appetites comprise every principle of action, and con- 
stitute the faculty of taste of which we have taken only a gen- 
eral view. 

When we attend to the numerous objects, which either please, 
or disgust us, we find great differences among them. Light, 
and colours, food, and drink, sounds of every tone, odours of 
every species, solidity, extension, and all the objects of the 
senses, are very dissimilar. Though they may have a simili- 
tude to each other in some respects, yet in many others they 
widely differ. Truth and falsehood, good and evil, beauty 
and deformity, amiable and odious characters, are objects, 
which differ from each other,and from the objects of sense. Yet 
such varieties of objects please or displease us. How can we 
accoimt for this ? 

We know the blind never experience any sensations from 
light and colours,nor the deaf from sounds. By the eye we can- 
not distinguish sounds, nor by the ear light. From this, if 
from no other source, we may safely infer, that the senses are 
differently constructed, and suited to the nature of the objects 
from which the mind derives different sensations. All the sen- 
ses are necessary to the existence of those internal feelings. 
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which we experience. » By one sense only we become acquaint- 
ed with but few objects. All the five senses are necessary to 
the knowledge we now have of external things, and the sensa- 
tions they produce in our hearts. Something similar to our 
bodily senses must belong to the heart, or we can never ac- 
count for the numerous sensations we experience from objects 
dissimilar in their kind and nature. Will the same internal 
sense, which is pleased with light, and colours, delight also 
in sounds, both grave, acute, lively, and solemn ? Will the 
same internal sense be pleased with both vice and virtue ? If 
all mankind have but one internal, feeling sense, how comes it 
to pass, that objects, which please one, disgust another ? How 
can this phenomenon in the moral world be accounted for ? 
It is a known fact, that objects which are agreeable to one per- 
son, displease another. This is not owing to the bodily sen- 
ses. For these senses are not the subjects of either pleasure or 
pain. The heart is the only subject of agreeable and painful 
sensations. The bodily senses are only mediums, through 
which the heart is afiected. 

God has so constructed the heart, or the faculty of taste, 
there is a preparedness or adaptedness in it to be pleased with 
objects of one kind, and a preparedness to be pleased with ob- 
jects of a different kind. That objects very different from 
each other do please us, is a fact. From this fact we may 
safely infer, the heart is adapted in its nature to be pleased with 
objects of different kinds, as different as vice and virtue, sounds 
and colours. A preparedness to be pleased with a definite doss 
of objects, is what I mean by an appetite. One person is 
prepared to be pleased with virtue. This is an appetite for 
virtue. Another has not this adaptedness in his heart, he has 
not, therefore, an appetite for virtue. This is the reason, 
one person is delighted with virtue, and another is not. This 
particular preparedness of the heart to be pleased with a defi- 
nite class of objects, is the sense in which I shall use the word 
appetite. Using it in this sense, I give it a more extensive 
meaning, I grant, than writers commonly do. For this reason 
it is conceived rtecessarj- to be somewhat particular ,in explain- 
ing the meaning I affix to the term. Attention to the opera- 
tions of the heart leads us necessarily to view it as endued with 
such distinct fitnesses to be pleased with objects of different 
kinds. To this particular fitness I give the name*: appetite, 
because I know of no other word in the English language by 
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which it can with greater propriety be called. If any would 
prefer the word sense, or relish, if they use them to mean the 
same thing, I have no objection. I may sometimes use them 
to avoid a frequent repetition of the same word. But when I 
do4 shall mean by them the same thing the word appetite sig- 
nifies. 

When I have attended to an enumeration and illustration of 
some of our appetites, I will then attempt to show the difier- 
ence, between them and the faculty of taste. Our appetites 
are dther natural, or acquired. Some of those with which we 
are bom are the following. 

1. An appetite for food. When bom, we are prepared to 
take more or less satisfaction in the different kinds of food, 
which are suited to nourish the body. An appetite for food is 
called hunger, and an appetite for water is termed thirst. 
When we analyze hunger, we find an uneasy sensation, with a 
desire for food, that it may be removed, ever attends it. This 
sensation and desire ai^ the operations of this appetite. The 
appetite, and its operations, are distinct objects of considera- 
tion. Care ought to be taken never to confomid them. Be- 
tween all our appetites and their operations, this distinction 
ought to be made. If the taste was not prepared to be pleas- 
ed with food, we might use it, yet we should never experience 
the sensation of pleasure in eating, nor a desire to enjoy it. 
An appetite is antecedent to all its operations, and is the sub- 
ject of them. It has a being, when its operations are not ex^ 
perienced. The heart, therefore, is always prepared to be the 
subject of those operations, which belong to the appetite of 
hunger. For this preparedness is the appetite itself. 

This appetite is attended with an uneasy sensation, what 
lome would call a hankering, and a desire for something to 
remove it. Food is the object, which will remove the uneasy 
sensation. As soon as we have learned this fact, then food is 
the particular object of desire. When we eat, food not only 
removes the uneasiness, but afibrds us pleasure. This appe- 
tite, then,is attended with three distinct operations ; uneasiness, 
desire, and pleasure. 

This uneasy sensation is a feeling of the appetite. When 
this exists, it feels, it hankers, it desires food, it longs for it. 
Its desires are strong or weak,in proportion to the degree of the 
uneasy sensation. This feeling will produce all the actions 
necessary to obtain food. It is» therefore, an active principle. 
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ail original spring to those actions necessary to get food, which 
is the only object that can afford gratification. In like man- 
ner, each individual appetite belonging to the heart is a prin^ 
eiple of action. They are the primary, self-moving, exciting 
causes to all the actions requisite to the attainment of those 
objects, which will gratify them. When an appetite is gratifi* 
ed, it ceases to operate, until uneasiness begins again to arise. 

The great design of God,in implanting in the heart this ap- 
petite of hunger,is very obvious. The design of it is the pres- 
ervation of life. Food is necessary to the life of the body. 
And this appetite is the only active principle, which will mov« 
us to get and eat the food necessary to the preservation of life. 
In this view it is an important principle, and answers a most 
valuable purpose. 

What has been said respecting hunger, is true in relation to 
thirst. These are distinct appetites. For we may be hun- 
gry, without thirst; andte thirsty, without hunger. Hence an 
appetite for food will not prompt us to seek for water. 
Though they are distinct, yet the same operations belong to 
each of them, and each of them is a principle of action. I 
need, therefore, give no further attention to the appetite of 
thirst. 

2. The natural affections constitute a distinct appetite. 
These include the parental, filial, and fraternal affections. Hie 
propensity to exercise them may be called a particular and 
distinct appetite. 

It is a fact, that all parents have a feeling for their offspring, 
which they never experience towards the children of other par 
rents. Their own children afford them pleasant sensations. 
From this feeling arise desires and exertions to preserve their 
lives, their heahh, and to provide for them, and promote their^ 
prosperity and happiness. These are facts. — ^And those wt 
consider and call our offspring, include that class of objects, 
with which this appetite is pleased. This, like the other, is a 
feeling appetite ; it is an internal, active principle ; and anoth- 
er law of our nature by which we are daily governed. And 
those possess it, who are not as yet parents ; and it will oper- 
ate as soon as they have any offspring. 

And the design of God in giving to men this appetite is ob* 
vious. It is the principle, which will stimulate them to take 
a watchful care of their children in infancy, and to do all they 
can to render them useful, and respectable in this world. 
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Hence it is a necessary, and very useful, active principle, as 
long as our race is to inhabit the earth. — ^The same general re- 
marks will apply to the other natural affections. 

3. The prospensity of the different sexes for social inter- 
course is another appetite ; an active principle, a law of our 
nature, implanted in man for the propagation and continuance 
of the human race, until time shall be no more. What has 
been said concerning the other appetites, is applicable to this 
law of our nature. 

4. Another appetite implanted in the heart is generally call- 
ed pity. We find it is a fact, which all experience more or less, 
that when we see any of our fellow mortals in a state of pain 
md distress, and unable to help themselves, an uneasy sensation 
is excited. Their distress, misery, and helpless condition, ex- 
dte in us a painful sensation. We find the ready way to re- 
move the pain we feel, is to afford them help and relief. De- 
ares arise at once to afford them assistance, and exertions are 
made for this purpose. And as soon as they are relieved, and 
fireed fifom the miseries they suffered, the pain we felt is remov- 
ed. Then we have no more feeling for them, than for others, 
who need not our help. 

The object of this appetite is the distress and misery of man- 
Idiid. Experience teaches, that it is a very active principle, 
and a law of our nature, like other appetites. And the design 
of God in giving it, is evident ; to stimulate us to afford help to 
the helpless. Were it not for this, many would die in exti*eme 
misery, who now are preserved alive. 

5. An appetite to be pleased with novelty is implanted in us. 
Mankind are much pleased with new things ; with new discove- 
ries and improvements in the arts and sciences. This disposi- 
tion to be pleased with objects which are new to us, is an active 
principle in us, exciting us to every exertion of mind and body 
necessary to make new discoveries. This is the principle, 
^ich stimulates mankind to exertion to improve the mind, to 
acquire knowledge, and make advances in the fields of art and 
science. Deprive men of this stimulus, they would sink down 
mto a state of ignorance, and mental darkness, and remain con- 
tented in it. So far as a mind improves, new objects are dis- 
ccrvered. These new discoveries are one source of our enter- 
tainment and happiness in this world. ^ 

6. Another appetite with which Adam was created is termed 
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lenevolent. The character of God, the happiness of iiitelli«^ 
gent beings, divine truths and doctrines, holiness, the law and 
service of God, are the class of objects with which this appetite^ 
is pleased. This is lost by our apostacy Qrom Grod. Hence^ 
the reason why men in a natural state are not pleased with this 
class of objects. 

If all men had this appetite, perfect both in kind and degree^ 
so as to be always under its influence ; then all the other appe' 
tites mentioned would be innocent, and would require indul- 
gence only in agreement with the divine commands. But it 
was the pleasure of our Maker that the others should remain, 
even after this was lost ; for the preseiTation of our race, and 
for our sustenance and comfort. In all those persons who are 
bom again, to whom the love of holiness is restored, the other 
appetites are again brought into subjection ; though they have 
a warfare while they remain on earth. In heaven, the use of 
their animal appetites having ceased, the appetites themselves 
will cease also. Their benevolence will be perfect, and will 
forever be their only active principle^ as it is in Jehovah. God is 
love ; and all his ransomed will become like him. 

Whether these are all the appetites implanted in us by our 
Maker, or not, I will not affirm. These appear to be the jmn- 
cipaly if not the whole. — ^There are some appetites which are 
acquired^ commonly called hahiU ; as the love of labour, intem- 
perance, and the like ; but as those are not natural, I shall ^ve 
no further attcnti(Hi to them. 

All the appetites, which have been enumerated, inay by use' 
and cultivation, be increased ; they may also in certain ways 
be diminished. For instance the appetite for novelty, by use 
and cultivation, may be increased, and become more vigorous ^ 
and it may be almost eradicated by certain indulgences ; and 
it may prompt men more to one kind of discoveries, than anoth- 
er. And here we might go into a discussion of numerous 
things, which would in many ways reflect more light on this 
subject. Still, however strong a propensity may be felt to 
explore a field so widely extended, it must be restrained and 
denied. Because the design of these essays is only to give a 
general view of the faculties and operations of the mind, with-^ 
put following any one main branch in its various ramifications 
to their extremities. The general view proposed will occupy 
sufficient time \ and present a clearer description of human 
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powers and exertions, than would be obtained by attending to 
almost innumerable particulars. 

n. I shall now adduce ^iroo/" of the theory advanced. 

1. It is a fact, that appetites maybe lost and restored, with- 
out affecting, in the least, those which remain. This proves that 
the appetites are distinct from each other, like the bodily senses. 
For instance : Adam was created with a benevolent appetite 
or relish. This prepared him to delight in that class of objects 
called holy and divine. The character of God, of Christ, of 
saints and angels; the holy law of God, his service, the doc- 
.trines of the gospel ; these objects form one class, which afford 
delight and satisfaction to a benevolent relish. They are not 
)BL source of pleasure to any other appetite of the heart. Adam 
lost this appetite at the fall ; and his posterity are born without 
it:"^ .This is the reason why this class of objects are not relish- 
ed'or loved by men. 

Still, the loss of it did not affect, impair, or destroy the other 
appetites with which Adam was created, and with which his pos- 
terity are born. In regeneration, this is again restored ; yet 
this does not alter the nature of the other appetites ; any more 
than giving eyes to the blind alters the nature of the other bod- 
ily senses. 

Agaii) ; our offspring affords pleasure and gratification, to 
the appetite known by the name of parental affection. This 
may be lost. The word of God informs us, there are some pa- 
rents without natural affection ; and there are some, who in 
fact appear to be wholly destitute of it. Yet when this is lost, 
all the appetites and their operations remain the same. 

As persons may be, and in fact have been, deprived of one 
and another appetite, without affecting or altering the nature 
^. and operations of those which remain ; we have sufficient evi- 
dence that they are as distinct from each other, as our bodily 
senses are. Were not this the fact, the loss of one would des- 
troy the others. 

2. It is evident that different and distinct appetites belong t<» 
the heart, from this consideration : that if this were not a fact, 
the loss of an appetite would be the destruction or annihilation 
of the faculty of taste. 

To illustrate this truth, it may be observed : Solidity is an 
essential property of matter ; and so connected with other pro- 
perties, that deprive matter of this property, extension, form, 
and impenetrability are destroyed ; in a word matter is an- 
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Tiihilated. Also yeeZing* is essential to every bodily sense. And 
if the senses were not so distinct and different, that the loss of 
one sense would not affect the others ; depriving a person of 
one sense would destroy all bodily feeling ; the body would 
have no more feeling, tlian lifeless matter has. 

To apply these remarks ; we are to remember the heart is 
^feeling faculty, the subject ofpleasant and painful sensations. 
And if the appetites were not so different and distinct, that the 
loss of one would not impair another, the loss of one would an- 
nihilate all feeling in us ; we should not be the subjects of plear 
sure and pain, any more than dead matter is. 

Obsen^e further ; animal is a generic term ; it includes all 
beings which have life and a principle of action, or loco-motion. 
Life and motion are common to all the individuals belonging 
to each species. Now, if the several species were not so differ- 
ent and distinct, that destroying one species would not be des- 
troying another ; the annihilation of one species would anni- 
hilate every other, or destroy the genus. But the fact is, by 
the loss of an appetite we sustain no injury, only this ; that the 
class of objects, which had been a source of pleasure, no longer 
delight us. As when a person loses his sight, light and colours 
ai'e no more objects of pleasure ; but His hearing and other sen- 
ses remain the same. 

One appetite prepares us to be pleased with one particular 
class of objects ; as benevolence, for instance, prepares us to be 
delighted with that class of objects called divine ; hunger is an 
appetite which prepares us to be pleased with/ood ; parental 
affection is an appetite, which prepares us to be gratified with 
our offspring ; an appetite for novelty prepares us to be de- 
lighted with new discoveries ; and so with respect to each of 
our appetites. Accordingly, divide all the objects, which have 
ever pleased or disgusted mankind, into distinct classes ; we 
shall then find that mankind have implanted in tliem distinct 
appetites, which prepare them to be affected pleasantly or pain- 
fully with all objects, which ever come witUin the range of 
their perceptions or knowledge. And these appetites, con- 
jointly viewed, constitute tlie faculty termed taste or the heart, 

3. Asfurtlier proof of this theory it may be observed, it is 
the only theory which agrees with the word of God. 

God is perfectly acquauited with the human mind, with its 
faculties and operations. For he is the Creator of the soul. 
And though it is not his design in his word to give us a theo- 
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rede description of it ; yet he has not revealed any thing, 
which does not perfectly agree with its real and true theory. 
Hence, when any sentiment is advanced concerning the mind, 
which does not agree with what the bible teaches, it ought to 
be rejected as false.: — ^This is the case with the greater part of 
all the theories, which have been hitherto published. They 
contain sentiments, which can never be reconciled with bible 
doctrines ; and especially the sentiments advanced concerning 
the heart, or will, or active powers, as they are commonly call- 
ed, are most at variance generally with the word of God, and 
for this reason should be rejected. 

According to what God teaches in his word, it must be ad- 
mitted as a fact, that appetites may be lost, and restored, with- 
out any infringement of moral agency. If the loss of any appe- 
tite would destroy our agency and accountability, it would be 
the loss of a benevolent appetite. For llie loss of this affects 
us more than the loss of any other could do. Yet God 
informs us that Adam lost it ; all his posterity are born desti- 
tute of it ; and when any person is born again, this appetite is 
created in him. Still, under these changes we are the same 
moral accountable agents, and are so treated by our Maker. — 
The theory, then, advanced in these sheets agrees with the 
word of God. And it is the only theory, it is believed, which 
can be made to agree with it. 

According to the theory, man at the fall did not r^ustain the 
loss of way faculty ; and when bom again, no new faculty is 
created. Nothing, but an appetite, is lost and restored. — But 
according to the theories generally advanced, the mind has but 
two faculties, the understanding and the will ; and the latter is 
simple in its nature, without any appetite belonging to it. It 
is considered as simple as volition itself. Hence those who say 
the will and its operations are distinct, to be consistent, must 
say that Adam at the fall lost the faculty called the will ; and 
that when a man is born again, that faculty is again created. 
For that which is simple in its nature, if any part of it is des- 
troyed, is wholly destroyed. And if the will is nothing but a 
succession of volitions, as some say ; then if holiness is lost, 
and total depravity ensue, Adam after the fall had a will en- 
tirely different in its nature from the will he had in a state of 
innocence. But not to dwell on this here, the view which 
has been given of the faculty of taste agrees with the word of 
God, with facts, and with the daily experience of mankind. — 
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For they find they have such appetites as have been described. 
All know they have hunger, and thu*st, natural affection, a 
relish for novelty, and all the other appetites named. 

The understandingperceivc^, but never feels ; the heart feeb, 
but never ^erceiye^ any thing. Seeing objects, and the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, are very different operations. These 
appetites are active principles, and the laws of our nature by 
which all men are governed. Go through the world, and you 
will find every person actively employed, in pursuit of the ob* 
jects which are most agreeable to his appetites ; and there is 
no way to produce a change in the conduct of mankind, but by 
effecting an alteration in those active principles. Hence, 
though the motives to live a holy life far outweigh the motives 
to idolise the world ; yet no person will lead a holy life until 
a new and benevolent appetite is created in him. And though 
mankind can never alter the nature of their appetites ; yet they 
may be improved and corrected, by education and proper cul- 
tivation. The more the taste for beauty, novelty and gran- 
deur, is improved in correctness and delicacy, so much the more 
all the appetites are refined from those vulgar, immoral, and 
degrading acts, and keep men within the limits of decency and 
propriety. Here, did it comport with my design, much might 
be said on the subject of cultivating, restraining, and improving 
the taste and its appetites 5 in order to adorn a character as far 
as it can be without the ornaments of grace. But this pertains 
rather to rhetoric than metaphysics. 

It is much more important to form correct views, of this fac- 
ulty, than of any other belonging to the mind. Beca^se this 
governs, in many respects, the understanding and will, and puts 
all the wheels of active life in motion ; it is the primary cause 
of all the happiness and misery, of which men are the authors ; 
and when viewed in the deity, it is the first, efiicient cause, 
which has given being to every thing which exists through the 
universe. It is also the fountain of all moral good and evil ; 
and the endless felicity or misery of intelligent creatures de- 
pends on its nature. Hence too much attention cannot be 
given to it. Thus far we have only attended to the taste as a 
faculty of the mind, to give a general view of its nature ; as 
the only faculty capable of pleasant and painful sensations ; 
the only active and moral principle in man, with a general des- 
cription of its appetites or propensities. I have said nothing 
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<»mceriuiig its operations. This will be the subject of the next 
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E88AY Z. 

Of the Operations of Taste, 

tiaving given a general description of the taste as a faculty, 
\rith the several appetites which belong to it ; its operattons 
now claim our attention. The method proposed is to explain 
and give a distinct view of them ; and then divide them inta 
their several classes. 

I. Explain the operations of this faculty. 

The affections ond passions comprise all the operations of thi» 
faculty. The affections and passions do not differ in their na-^ 
tore. The real difference is circumstantial. When any emo- 
tion is suddenly excited, and is strong and vividj and is soon 
inoderatedy it is called a passion. And those sensations, which 
gradually increase, which continue and ahide^ are termed affec-- 
ii4ms. For example ; anger is commonly called a passion. 
This is suddenly excited, operates with greater or less violence, 
and soon subsides. If it continues a long time, it is then gen^ 
erally designated by another name. 

Love is generally viewed as an affection. This emotion be- 
^QS, and increases gradually. It seldom becomes very violent 
or strong ; and is commonly lasting. But if it is ever sud- 
denly excited, and is very strong and violent in its operation^ 
it is then considered a passion ; and is very apt, after a short 
time, to subside, or cool down into a moderate flame. A simi- 
lar difference between other emotions would be evident on a 
particular examination. A sudden excitement; strength or 
violence of operation ; and short continuance ; and sudden a- 
batement of an emotion, are the particular circumstances at- 
tending a passion. And this difference between some emotions 
of taste and others, is distinguished by the words, affection and 
passion. As the nature of each is the same, it is not very imr 
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portant to spend much time on these particular diflerences. 
We may now proceed to an analysis of the affections. 

Love is an affection. It implies two distinct operations. 
The first is a pleasant sensation^ and then a desire for the en- 
joyment of the object, or for its prosperity and happiness, if 
capable of it. This every person knows by experience. Se- 
lect any object you love, and then attend to your own feelings ; 
and you will say, there is something in it pleasing and agreea- 
ble, and you feel a desire to possess and enjoy it. This desire 
will be fervent, or faint, in proportion to the degree of pleasure 
it Affords. 

Hatred, the opposite of love, is an affection. Here the sen- 
sation excited is painful. The object is unpleasant and disa- 
greeable. The feeling is often expressed, by saying of the ob- 
ject it is deformed, and odious. Then arises a desire to shun 
the object, to have it removed from your sight. The only dif- 
ference, dierefore, between love and hatred as operations of 
ta^e is, the sensation implied in the former is pleasant, in the 
latter it is painful ; in the former the desire is to enjoy the ob- 
ject ; in the latter to avoid it. These definitions include all out 
affections and passions. The operations they imply ai*e either 
pleasant sensations, with a desire to enjoy the object, and oth- 
er desires friendly to it ; or painful uneasy sensations ^ with a 
desire to shun the object, that the pain it occasions may be re- 
moved. So sensation and desire belong to every affection. On 
particular examination, every one will find that anger, envy, 
revenge, joy, delight, sorrow, grief, or any other affection5 
contains nothing more or less than pleasant or painful sensa- 
tions, with correspondent desires. It is, then, an object of in- 
quiry, why all the operations called affections are not designa- 
ted by the same name. Why are not all the affections, in 
which the sensations are pleasant, termed love ; and those 
where the sensations are painful, hatred ? If sensations and 
desires are the ingredients in every affection and passion, why 
do we call them by so many different names ; as hatred, anger, 
envy, love, joy and delight ? 

The reasons are two. One is, to distinguish the difference 
in the objects of the affections. The other is, to mark the dif- 
ferent circumstances attending them. This will be best explain- 
ed by examples. 

Envy and revenge, whether called affections or passions, are 
uneasy, painful sensations with their attendent desires. The 
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object of envy is superiority in a rival. The object of revenge 
is recompense for some in/ttry received. Their operation is 
different. The design of one is to retaliate, and of the other 
to deprive a person of his superior merit. To mark such dit 
ferences, one is called revenge, and the other envy. Then if 
we understand their meaning, we see the difference between 
them. 

Take anger and revenge for another example. Anger is a 
psdnful sensation, with a desire to injure its object. And re- 
ven^ is the same. The painful sensations of each €re excit- 
ed by some injury ; and the desire of each is to retaliate, or 
repay the injury. The difference between tliem is this ; anger 
is an emotion suddenly excited, operates openly and violently, 
and is soon spent and subsides. Revenge continues, perhaps 
for months and years, operates more slowly ^jolA privately, and 
cannot be satisfied, until the injury is repaid. When sudden 
anger becomes rooted, abiding, and inveterate, it is then called 
malice or revenge. As there are tliese differences between them, 
they are designated by different names. 

So when we hear a person is very angry, we expect he will 
soon become cool and calm. . When we are informed a person 
is fujl of revenge towards another, we expect it will continue 
undl retaliation is effected. Anger is like a violent storm, 
which is soon over ; revenge like a slow, but sure poison, which 
sooner or later destroys life. 

Love and hatred are sensations, with their attendant desires. 
In one the sensation is pleasant ; in the other, painful. The 
desire of one is the good of the object ; the aim of the other is 
to injure it. In such respects they differ ; and to mark the dif- 
ference, one is called love, the other hatred. Yet, viewed 
as operations of the heart, love is a sensation and desire ; and 
hatred is the same. 

Pride is a pleasant sensation. Elevation or distinction is 
the object, which excites it. Desire attends it, which is to rise 
to the pleasant, exalted station. Humility is a pleasant sensa- 
tion. The object which excites it, is self-abasement. Its de- 
sire is, to take a low place. But no person knows by experi- 
ence what humility is, unless he is bom again. To the unre- 
newed this definition will appear strange ; because their abase- 
ment ever excites painful sensations. In them it is merely the 
mortification of pride. 

Grief, sorrow, repentance, are painful sensations, attended 
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with desires for the removal of their causes. Sin, now ha(e<l^ 
is the cause of these sensations in real christians ; and they are 
Commonly attended with other sensations, which are agreea- 
ble. Joy is a pleasant emotion, united with a desire for its in- 
crease and continuance. 

But enough has been said, to give every one a clear and 
distinct view of the operations of taste. And all know by ex- 
perience, that some affections operate with more strength or 
vivacity, than others ; and that the same affection is more live- 
ly at one time than another. Here, also, it is proper to ob- 
serve, that the affections are not under the control of the wilL 
My meaning is, it does not depend on a person's will, tvhether 
objects shall please or disgust him ; whether the taste of hon- 
ey shall be sweet, or bitter. The sensations which objects will 
excite, depend on the nature of our appetites, and of the ob- 
jects which surround us. Though the first emotions produced 
are not under the control of the will ; yet both reason and the 
will may enable us to regulate, restrain, and govern them* 
But as it is not the design of these essays to attend to the re- 
straint and government of the affections, we may observe, that 
they differ much in their strength and vivacity. Sometimes the 
atffections are very cool and calm ; and sometimes towards ob- 
jects of great importance mankind seem to be almost indig- 
ent. At other times, they operate with great force and activi- 
ty. This variation is produced by different circumstances, as 
they occur from time to time, which will be passed by without 
investigation. 

It may here be observed, that mankind are always governed 
by their feelings, or affections. The appetites are the only 
principles of action implanted in our nature ; and by these ac- 
tive principles our conduct must and will be governed. Hence 
the affections, which are the operations of the taste, will regu- 
late the conduct of men. It is as impossible for mankind to 
act in opposition to their strongest feelings at the time, as for 
matter to move in opposition to the laws of attraction and grav- 
itation. 

Again, all the affections tend to either ^ood or evil. Active 
principles always have a tendency to some end ; and this ten- 
dency must be, either to promote or destroy happiness ; and 
id therefore, to either good or eviL — ^These observations give 
Z general view of the affections, which are the operations of 
Uie faculty called taste. — ^The next object, which claims atten- 
ticn, is a division of the affections into their distinct classes. 
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It will be rememb^fed, that the affections contain two parti ; 
sensations J either pleasant or painful in different degrees, and 
desires for the enjoyment of the agreeable, or avoidance of the 
disagreeable objects. As all the affections are composed of 
the same operations, sensations and desires, they form one ^en- 
eral class. Being entirely distinct in their nature frompercep* 
tionsj they cannot be operations of the same faculty. The 
general class called perceptions, are the operations of the un- 
derstanding. But the affections are so different in their nature, 
they must belong to some other faculty or property of the 
mind, which is called taste. Hence there is as much reason to 
believe the mind is endued with this faculty, as the one termed 
the nnderstanding.— In order to see clearly the ground of di- 
viding this general class, the affections, into several distinct, 
specific classes, it is necessary to observe, 

1. The operations of the heart in infancy. 

If we proceed on the belief that to the taste belong the several 
«ppetites,which have been illustrated,we are led to notice in the 
first place the one called hunger. An infant is bom with this 
appetite. We might, then, expect to find the infant pZeo^ed! 
with food, and manifest a desire after it. And this we find is 
like fact* The infant is evidently pleased with food, and espe- 
oally such as is best suited to its nature. Its desire for it is 
evident from its crying for it, and being immediately pacified 
on receiving it. These operations of hunger are some of the 
first visible in an infant ; and thus far verify the theory which 
has been advanced. 

The appetite also, called filial affection, operates, and mani- 
fests itself in an infant; and becomes more evident as it in- 
creases in years. A child is more pleased with its parents, 
than with other persons ; and manifests a strong desire after 
them, when they are absent. Such feelings are some of the 
.first, visible in children. They become more evident through 
iafancy and childhood, for several years ; but commonly de- 
crease, when they arrive to the age in which they become pa- 
rents themselves. 

The appetite for novelty operates in infants. Those objects 
which are new to them gain their attention, and excite, strong 
desires to obtain them. As new objects are sources of plea- 
sure to them, they are fond of hearing and reading stories, 
novels, and plays. As such pursuits are generally hurtful, it 
Is desirable that their attentien be es^rly turned to the study of 
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the arts and sciences, where new objects will be daily unfold- 
ing to their view. This study strengthens the mind, stores if 
with useful knowledge, and good habits are formed, instead 
of bad. And whenever the young and tender mind is highly 
pleased with new discoveries, and manifests so strong desires 
after them, as to occupy its powers in a close inyestigation of 
subjects, we may expect such persons will make great advan- 
ces in the field of knowledge, and become eminent, respectable, 
and useful. 

The operations of the appetite of pity will not be visible 
so early in life ; because more or less knowledge and expe- 
rience are necessary to give opportunity for its exercise. But 
young children will sufier pain, when they see others in dis- 
tress ; if they do not so early in life exert themselves to relieve 
them. They do not yet know by experience, that this is the 
ready way to remove the pain, which the distress of others ex- 
cited. — ^And according to the theory advanced, we shall not 
discover any of the operations of a benevolent appetite in in- 
fants, or children, or any others, until bom again ; because 
they are bom without this appetite. Hence they never mani- 
fest any pleasure in religion, or divine objects, or in any act* 
of spiritual devotion ; or any sincere desires after commimion 
with their Maker. On the contrary, they show an aversion to 
religious exercises ; the reason of which will appear in its pro* 
per place. 

Enough has now been said to show, that the Jirst operations 
of taste in infants and children, are those of the appetites above 
mentioned. — And to understand this part of the subject more 
clearly, it is needful to remark, that the several clashes of the 
objects, which are presented to the appetites, afibrd pleasure 
on their own account. To illustrate this observe, that food is 
in itself agreeable. No reason can be given, why it gives us 
pleasure. To say, it is because food suits us, is no reason. 
For the words agreeable and suitable, have the same meaning. 
So we may say an object is agreeable, because it suits our na- 
ture ; and it suits our nature, because it is agreeable. We 
find it is a fact, that some objects are so suited in their nature 
to our nature, that they please us ; and we can assign no oth- 
er reason, why they do please. Hence we say of all such ob- 
jects, that they are in themselves, on their own account or na- 
ture, sources of pleasure to us. And in the same sense seme 
objects are in their nature disagreeable, sources of pain. And 
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we cad give no reason why it is thus, bat that God has so or<^ 
dained it. And were it not thus, we could never arrive at any 
first principles, and could never attain any real knowledge. 
If there were no self-evident truths, there would be no point at 
which to begin to reason ; it would be no matter where we be- 
gan, or whether we traced things backward or forward ; we 
should never arrive at 2i first cause^ or final end. So if there 
were nothing in itself good or evil, we could never arrive at 
any first source of good or evil ; or at any final end or state of 
enjoyment or suffering. But God has so formed us, and objects 
around us, that some of them are in their very nature agreea- 
ble, and others disagreeable. We here learn by experience^ 
as well as the word of God, how we must conduct to obtain 
happiness snd avoid misery. 

And the first sensations, experienced by persons in their ear- 
ly infancy, are produced by objects in themselves agreeable, 
or £sagreeable. Hence mankind soon learn what will render 
them comfortable in this life,and what will make them unhappy. 
This we could never know, were not some objects in their na^ 
tare agreeable, and others disagreeable. This being the case, 
we seek the one, and avoid the other. These sensations, and 
the desires we have to enjoy the objects which produce them, 
are the^Jr^^ operations of taste mankind experience. These op- 
erations, to distinguish them from others, form a class, which 
are properly styled primary affections ; because they are the 
first affections mankind have after they are born. If you now 
have a distinct view of this class of affections, you see they are 
^frectipns produced in us by objects in their nature agreeable 
or disagreeable. And the objects, which produce this class of 
affections, are liot so numerous, as those which belong to the 
next class to be considered. 

Even young children learn, that they can purchase sucit 
Articles as they love, with money. Then money is an object, 
which gives them pleasure ; but not for its own sake, or as an 
object in itself agreeable. They can give a good reason why 
they love it ; because they can buy with it food and other plea- 
sant things. This shows more clearly what is meant by ob- 
jects in themselves agreeable, and those which are not. Wid> 
respect to the former, no reason can be given why they please j 
in relation to the latter, we can always give good reasons why 
they please us. 
Ih like manner, as persons advance in life, they find that with 
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nnd otlwT object? in themselves agreeable. Then those ob- 
ject? become 5oarce» of pleaaure, and objects of desire. They 
are pleased with them and desire them, becaose they can with 
them obuin other objects in themselves acreeahle. Here is 
another clai- of affections. Those affections we have for ob- 
Ject^i which are not in themselves agreeable, bat which are val- 
ued as means of obtaining those in their nature pleasant, may 
be railed our M^xondary affections. They are a second class 
of affection*, which mankind have, after the first class-^-The 
objects, which produce this cla.'-s of affections, are rery nvjiier- 
nuM. They include all the objects, which are properly the 
means by which we purchase or obtain things in themselves 
zgreeMe. — ^To these there is scarcely any end.^ — ^If we had 
not the first, we should ne\'er have the second class of affections 
just named. We should never love money or land, if we 
could not obtain with it some object in itself agreeable. Hence 
Ihey are really a secondary class of affections' There is only 
one other class, which claims attention. 

We often see children, as well as men, manifest anger, hatred, 
revenge, envy and malice. — If a child has any thing in its pos- 
session, With which it is much pleased, whether in itself agree- 
able or not ; if another child should take it away, and refuse 
to return it, an^er rises in the breast of the injured child. In 
this case, one child opposes the other in the gratification of his 
primary or secondary affections, no matter which. For op- 
position to any of our primary or secondary affections, will 
produce the affections or passions called anger, hatred,revenge, 
iic, — ^These passions ought to be formed into a distinct class, 
which may be called malignant. These passions are malign 
nant in their nature, the sources of some of the great- 
est crimes ever committed by man. This class may then be 
said to comprise the malignant affections, or passions. I will 
now shoWfUiat these passions are always produced by opposi- 
tion made to our primary or secondary affections. 

Whatever objects are sources of pleasure to a man while 
in a natural state, if we supply him with them, he will not ex- 
perience any dislike to us. Oar conduct towards him harmo-" 
nises with all the feelings of his heart ; we act precisely as he 
would have us. He has no ground of uneasiness with us ^ and 
cannot be offended, while we thus treat him. He views us as 
friends to his feelings in happiness. And he will feel the same 
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kiiid of afiection for us he does for food, or money, or any 
bther objects of his primary or secondary affections. 

But if we alter our conduct, take from him objects H^hich he 
foves, or oppose him in his plans to obtain them ; and are dai- 
ly crossings disappointing, and opposing his feelings and pur* 
suits ; he will then view us as his enemies, and anger, and other 
malignant passions will begin to operate. All this is verified 
by innumerable facts from day to day. And these facts fully 
prove, that malignant passions are excited by opposition ia 
iiome way made to our primary or secondary affections. — 
Hence the reason why mankind live together in peace, so long 
as they treat each other in a friendly manner, and their inters 
-ests do not clash together. But when they thwart, cross, and 
oppose each other in their feelingd and pursuits, anger, feuds, 
quarrels, and wars ensue. 

While God gives men fruitful seasons, and his providences 
are gratifying to their feelings, they speak well of their Maker, 
and extol him for his goodness and mercy. But when his pro- 
vidences are crossing and afflictive, they begin to murmur^ 
and view him as a hard master. Hence the reason why the 
Jews sang praises to God in such sublime and animated straii« 
at the red sea, and in a few days after murmured, and com- 
plained, and rebelled against his authority. Hence the reasoa 
why sinners, in a state of security, do not feel any oppositioa 
rise in their hearts against God ; but under convictions of truth, 
often have their enmity strongly excited. In security, they 
seldom reflect enough on his character, or law, or govemment,^ 
to realise that they are all arrayed against them as sinners. 
Of course no opposition arises in their hearts. But under 
real convictions of truth, they clearly see his character, law, 
and government are such, that they must reform or perish. 
iThey often feel as a stubborn criminal does, when the law 
condemns him for his crimes. He is angry with the law, with 
his judges, and with all who take the side of order and justice. 
He is angry, because they are so opposed to him ; because he 
is not suffered to live, perpetrating crimes with impunity, as he 
wishes. 

This is a sentiment,to which Christ's ministers ought to give 
a careful attention. Some frpm the sacred desk will teach the 
unrenewed, that their hearts are full of hatred and opposition 
to God ; and this they apply to all sinners, both the stupid^ 
8ecure,and unawakened,as well as those, who are und^r strong 
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conviction. The careless, secure sinner says, this preaching 
is not true. I do not hate and oppose, and fight against XSrod. 
He knows this, because he has never felt or experienced any 
^uch hatred and opposition. 

The truth is this. Siimers are born wholly destitute of love 
to God ; and of this they may be convinced. But they may 
not, for many years, have any positive hatred and oppositicm 
to him. They have the seeds from which hatred, murmuring^ 
and opposition will spring up, whenever events favor their 
growth. Till such events take place as excite oppositiobi 
they pursue the objects which suit their appetites, and treat 
God with indifierence and neglect. They seldom reflect on 
his character or govenmient, and have very erroneous ideas of 
his real character. God is not in all their thoughts. And 
they are willing He should do his pleasure, if he will permit 
them to do as they please with impunity, and grant them the 
prosperity they desire. Thus they live without feeling any 
opposition in their heai*ts to God. So far are they from thid, 
that if they prosper in worldly blessings, & meet with no cross- 
Jug events, they experience what is called natural gratitude ; 
and will speak of God as a very good and kind being, worthy 
of love, and thankfulness and service. Indeed they will talk 
in a way which, as far as professions go^ manifests much love 
and gratitude, as though they were his real friends. AndL 
from this flow of feelings and aflections within, which are ex- 
cited entirely by their prosperity, they often make themselves 
believe they do love God, and are real christians. 

At the same time, if providential events cross and oppose 
their desires, and hedge up their way, then a complaining, 
murmuring and rebellious disposition is excited. Also if theur 
consciences are enlightened, and they have so much convict 
tion of truth as to see that the holy character of God, his law 
and government, are directly against them as sinners, and that, 
if they do not repent, and turn to God, they must be forever 
miserable ; then all their inward desires are opposed, and cross- 
ed. For their desire is, to live as they wish with impunity. 
And when they see this cannot be, that if they live in sin they 
must sufier eternal death ; then their opposition will rise a- 
gainst Grod. And when by conviction they further see they 
are wholly dependant on God for that new heart, which is ne- 
cessary to life ; and of course their eternal state is suspended 
on his hply, and sovereign pleasure ; they then have views/ 
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which are in all respects against them and opposed to every 
desire of their hearts. With this light their hearts rise, often, 
to a fearful height of opposition. They look on God as a 
hard master, a cruel tyrant ; and they would in their rage de- 
throne Him, if they had power. And abundant experience 
teaches, that there is nothing which will excite so great enmi- 
ty and opposition to God, as his absolute sovereignty. When 
this is held up to view in the doctrines ofdecrees and election ; 
and when seen and realized by a siimer, his heart swells with 
enmity and rage. The reason is, there is nothing so perfectly 
opposed to a sinner's heart, as his entire dependance on the 
pleasure of God, to be lost as a transgressor, or be saved by 
grace. 

Hence there are but two conditions, ui which real hatred and 
opposition of heart to God will arise. One is, when providen- 
tial events cross and oppose their primary or secondary desires. 
The other is, when sinners are under a real conviction of truth. 
But so long as all providential events harmonize with a sinner's 
desires ; and so long as they do not see, or realize the opposi- 
tion of the divine character and government to their selfish 
and perverse inclinations ; so long they ai'e free from the oper- 
ations of positive hatred to God ; although the seeds of enmi- 
ty are latent in their hearts, and only wait for occasions of be- 
ing elicited, and manifested to themselves and their fellow men, 
as they are now manifest to the eye of God. 

Our primary affections form one class of the operations of 
our taste ; secondary affections, a second ; and our malignant - 
passions, a third. These three classes include all the operations 
oT this faculty. It is presumed no one can name any afffection 
or passion, which is not cleai'ly contained in one or another of 
the classes I have named. 

These are the active principles, the laws of our nature, which 
put every wheel in motion ; and from which have proceeded 
all the evils, and crimes, which have been committed in this 
world. In scripture they are called lusts. So when the ques- 
tion is asked, from whence come wars and fightings ; the an- 
swer is, from the lusts which war in our members. 

These principles are sufficient to explain the conduct of 
men. By them it is easy to account for all the actions of 
moral agents, and assign the reasons of their conduct in eve- 
ry condition of life. If a person makes the accumulation of 
property, or high stations of honor, or scenes of pleasure, hi? 
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great and principal object ; if he defrauds, commits theft, or 
murder; or if be is moral, kind, liberal, and performs acts of 
charity and benevolence ; it is easy to show, that such and all 
his other actions proceed from these principles or affections. 
The principles here advanced agree with facts, and with the 
observation and experience of all men. Is not every one sure 
and certain, that he perceives objects, not only their existence^ 
but their properties, modes, and relations f Is he not sure, 
that he perceives truth and falsehood, good and evil, right 
and wr6ng ? Can he doubt whether he is a feeling being, a 
subject of pleasure and pain; or whether he has desires to obtain 
some objects, and to shun others ; or that he has affections and 
passions ? Can he doubt whether his feelings excite him to 
action } And if he were to make it an object of inquiry, what 
principles and motives governed him in any of his particular 
pursuits in life, could he not ascertain them f And he would 
always find that his actions proceeded from these inward, ac- 
tive principles, which he knows operate within him. Upon 
these principles, we may reason as correctly and safely concern- 
ing phenomena in morals, as we can on the first principles in 
natural philosophy concerning the phenomena in the material 
world. We should find some facts more difficult to account 
for, than others ; and some, perhaps, inexplicable. This is to 
be expected in every science. With respect to men, I see no 
great difficulty in accounting, on the principles advanced, for 
their actions and conduct in the several grades and stations of 
life. And the profession of a minister is such, it is one part 
of his study to account for the conduct of mankind. In this 
way he explains their characters, shows them what Ih^y ace, 
and opens to their view the inward springs of action, and the 
external effects they will produce, so clearly, that Jiersons often 
think that some one has informed him of their feelings and 
conduct. To me it appears idhpssiblc for a minister to ex- 
plain the character and cond JpBbT man in the most convincing 
manner, unless he is acquainteiiiRdth those internal, active prin- 
ciples, which govern all ni||^f^'£efore I had any clear, dis- 
tinct view of tliem, many tHmgsr appeared dark, and mysterious, 
which now are as obvious as day light. On tlie application of 
those principles, in explaining and accounting for the actions 
and conduct of mankind, I will detain you no longer at this 
time. For their truth and application will appear more clear 
and evident, as we pass on to other subjects, and especially to 
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explidn the operations of the will, and the nattire of liberty^ 
and the motives by which all are influenced. For the sake 
of assisting the memory, I shall conclude this essay by a brief 
repetition of the leading ideas, and those most important to 
be remembered, which have been explained concerning taste. 

The taste or heart is a distinct property or faculty of the 
mind, which prepares it for those operations called the affec- 
tions and passions. To this faculty belong several distinct ap- 
petites, such as hunger, pity, natural propensities or affections, 
and love of novelty, implanted in us by God for our preserva- 
tion, comfort, improvement, and well being, while in the pres- 
ent state of existence. This is ^feeling faculty, the subject of 
all our pleasant and painful sensations ; the primary spring, or 
principle of action. It constitutes agency ; is the seat of 
all vice and virtue ; and is of course a moral faculty. — 
Without it, mankind would be inactive beings, like all existen- 
ces incapable of feeling. 

Each affection and passion contains two operations ; a sen-- 
sation either pleasant or painful ; and a desire to obtain the 
object, if agreeable, or to avoid it, if disagreeable. These two 
operation^, sensation &; desire, combine to form every affection 
and passion. Hence all the affections, in their nature simply, 
are similar ; though they differ much in vivacity and strength. 
Sensations and desires are the only operations of this faculty ; 
b being perfectly similar, they form another moral class of op- 
erations of the mind,'termed the affections and passions. And 
as this class is totally different in its nature from the class call- 
ed perceptions, there is no way to account for them but on this 
ground, that the mind is endued with the property denominat- 
ed taste. 

The general class of .operations called the affections is di- 
vided into three distinct classes. The first operations experi- 
enced by a human being in infancy and childhood, are for ob- 
jects in their nature agreeable or disagreeable. These being 
the first experienced, are classed together, and called our pri- 
mary affections. When affections are excited by objects which 
are indifferent in themselves, but which are regarded as neces- 
sary means of gratifying other desires, they form another class, 
denominated secondary affections. They are the second oper- 
ations which we feel, and arise from the preceding or primary 
class. And when men have their primary or secondary affec- 
tions crossed and dbappointed, either by God or man, the 
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sensations of hatred, auger, malice, envy, or revenge, are ex- 
cited. These form a third class, called the malignant passions. 
The appetites, from which these classes of operations arise, 
are distinct laws of our nature by which all men are invariably 
governed. And by a proper application of them, all the ac- 
tions and branches of conduct in men, in their various pur- 
suits, may be accounted for and explained. When these are 
understood aright, then we have a knowledge of human nature, 
and not till then ; I mean a knowledge of the principles, which 
govern men. 
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Of the Will, and its Operations. 

Scarcely any writer, that T now recollect, has considered the 
heart and will to be distinct faculties. Th»y have generally 
been treated as one and the same. Yet I hope to make it ap- 
pear that they are distinct faculties, and ought not to be blend- 
ed with the understanding. — The want of this distinction has 
occasioned much confusion in the discussions of this subject. 

The will and its acts are as different as the subject and pre- 
dicate of a proposition. Accordingly the will is considered 
as a subject, and volitions are the operations predicated of it. 
We therefore say, the will chooses and refuses. And volun- 
tary exertions are the only operations, which properly belong 
to the will. There is certainly a preparedness or adaptedness 
in the mind, for operations of this particular kind. If there 
were not, it never could choose or refuse. For the mind can- 
not have those operations, to which it has no adaptedness. A 
square body is not adapted to that kind of motion called roll- 
ing. There is no adaptedness in matter for the operations of 
thinking, and feeling. And if the mind were not prepared to 
be the subject of those operations termed perceptions, feelings, 
and volitions, it could no more perceive, feel, and choose, than 
matter itself can. But the mind does think, feel, and choose. 
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These are facts, which prove undeniably, that it is prepared 
for these several operations. And a paiticular preparedness, 
fitness, or adaptedness for that kind of operations called voli- 
tions, is what I mean and understand by the term mllf consid- 
ered as a faculty of the mind. Some will say, this 'is no defini- 
tion. I grant it is not. It is impossible to define simple ideas. 
Can any one define pain, or pleasure .'^ If I were to say, the 
will is a power to choose and refuse, or a capacity for volun- 
tary exertions, as many do ; yet I might be requested to define 
power, and capacity. For these as really need defining, as 
the torm will itself. The truth is, no one can give a lo^cal 
definition of any simple thought, or existence. They can be 
illustrated by other words, which are better understood, if such 
words can be found. The will, then, is a preparedness of the 
mind for voluntary exertions. 

We may now take into consideration the operations of this 
faculty. Those I call volitions. Every volition has an ob- 
ject. When we choose, there is something chosen. And the 
thing chosen, is what I mean by the object of volition. The 
immediate object of volition, is generally the motion of the 
whole body, or some one of its members. When I make a 
voluntary exertion to move my hand, the motion of the hand 
is the immediate object of this exertion. I move my hand to 
take my pen. I keep it in motion, that my pen may continue 
to move in making letters, aiid words. This is done to answer 
further purposes and ends. I may move my hand to take a 
sword, to put it in motion for my defence, or to produce some 
other efiect. If an end is to be obtained, and a number of ef- 
fects are necessary to obtain it, these are produced by volitions, 
or voluntary exertions. The first efiect produced is some bod- 
ily motion. This is necessary, in order to produce the next 
efiect in the ?urrangement ; and this in order to the next in 
succession, until the desired end is attained. The motion of 
the body, or some of its members, is the first efiect produced 
by the exertions of the will. Then the other effects, necessary 
to the end, follow each other in a regular succession. This 
motion of the body, or first effect produced, is what I mean by 
the immediate object of volition. Other effects produced, inter- 
vene between the first and the last, which puts us in possession 
of the object or end sought. The last effect is the ultimate ob- 
ject of volition. And those effects, which intervene between 
the first and the last, are its intermediate objects. 
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Whenever the will makes exertions to produce bodily motion, 
the motion follows, unless pi'evented by superior force. And 
all the effects willed follow, unless superior strength, or resist- 
ance of some kind, prevent them. And ail these effects which 
<Tod has connected with our voluntary exertions, are in our 
power ; and no others. If God had established the same con- 
nexion between voluntary exertions and flying, as he has be- 
tween them and walking, we could move from one place to 
another by flying, as easily as we now can by walking. And ten 
thousand effects, such as stopping the earth in its orbit, or over- 
turning the Chinese empire, are effects, which we could as ea- 
sily produce by one single exertion, if God had connected 
them with it, as we can now walk or speak. When the con- 
nexion between the will and the motion of the hand, is destroy- 
ed by a paralytic stroke, we can no more move the hand, than 
create a world. Hence those effects, and those only, which are 
connected with our volitions, are in our power. Whatever is 
connected with the will, we can do ; and whatever is not, is 
beyond our reach. The body and its members are, in general, 
under the controul of the will ; and every other thing, as far 
as is necessary to answer all the purposes of moral agency. 

Not only the body, but the understanding, is more or less 
jn the power of the will. We find by experience we can turn 
our thoughts from one object or subject to another. We can 
confine our attention to any particular subject ; and, if it wan- 
der, call it back again. Our thoughts are evidently under the 
control of the will. The will can turn them in any direction ; 
recal them, when they wander ; and confine them to the inves- 
tigation of subjects, whenever necessary. If our thoughts 
were not in our power, we should make very slow, if any ad- 
vances, in scientific knowledge. We should also be, in a great 
measure, incapable of acting, and attaining the objects of our 
desire. At best, we should be very imperfect agents. But 
this will be more particularly considered in another place. 
This we know is true by experience, that the direction of our 
thoughts, and the motions of the body, as far as is necessary, 
are connected with the will ; each of them is subjected to its 
power. Yet it must be acknowledged, that human power is 
very limited. There are many things to which we are utterly 
incompetent. God has, however, given us as much power as 
is necessary for us, in the grade of existence which we occupy. 
We have sufficient power, if the heart were rightly inclined, 
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to avofcf every thing which is prohibited, and do every thing 
required of us, by our Lord and master. We have sufficient 
power to be good and faithful servants unto the death. And 
more power than this we do not need. 

I shall now proceed to show the difference between the op- 
erations of the hearty and those of the wiU. Here let it be re- 
memberedythat pleasant and painful sensations, and the desires 
which accompany them, are the operations of the heart. And 
volitions are the exertions of the will, to produce the effects 
necessary to gratify the feelings of the heart. Hence, 

K It must be evident to any reflecting, candid mind, that 
neither a pleasant or painful sensation is a vohtion. Is the 
exertion a person makes to move his hand to take an orange, 
the sdme thing with the pleasure it gives him f Is the pain a 
person has, when his teeth ache, tlie same operation in kind 
with the exertion he makes to extract them f Every person's 
expierience teaches him, that sensations, and exertions to move 
the body, are operations generically different. He must know, 
if unbiassed, that volitions, which have the motion of some 
part of the body for their object, are neither agreeable or pain- 
ful sensations. He must know it to be a fact, that pleasure 
and pain produce no visible, external effects. A person may 
contemplate distant objects with great pleasure, for days and 
weeks, without one motion towards them. But if he makes 
exertions to attain such agreeable objects, bodily motion, and 
other effects immediately follow. He cannot make an exertion 
to move his hand, and at the same time ke^p it at rest. But 
objects may please, and displease him, yet he > remain at rest. 
This is a fact. Hence bodily motions and other effects, which 
are connected with the will, have no immediate connexion with 
our sensations, either pleasant or painful. If sensations and 
volitions were operations of the same kind ; if a sensation were 
a volition^ the former would produce the same effects the latter 
produces. But this we know is not a fact. We know, that 
an exertion to move the hand is followed by its. motion. But 
an object may please me, and no motion or effort to attain it, 
follow. Experience then teaches, that sensations and volitions 
are totally different operations. 

2. Volitions and desires are not operations of the same facul- 
ty. I have already observed, that the immediate object of vo- 
lition is bodily motion, some action, to produce some effect. 
Now, though desire has an object, yet its object is not an ac- 
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tion, or an effect. Therefore the objects of volition and desire 
are not the same. I desire meat, or drink. But meat and 
drink are not actions. To obtain those objects many effects 
may be necessary. These, if connected with the will, are the 
objects of volition. Now if desire and volition were the same, 
then* objects would be the same. But we know it is a fact that* 
they are different. I may desire meat or drink, and yet not 
one effect follow necessary to obtain them. But when I will 
these effects, they follow, they are produced. 

We may desire what we do not will. A man, who is thirs- 
ty, desires drink ; yet, for certain reasons, may not make one 
exertion to obtain it. The drink may, at the same time, be be« 
fore him, and within his reach. If he makes an exertion to 
take it, the motion necessary follows, and the drink is brought 
to his mouth. If desire and volition were the same thing, if a 
desire is a volition, his desire for the drink would bring it to 
his mouth. We might proceed to notice this difference in a 
hundred other particular instances. But it is not necessary. 
For every person, who is intimately acquainted with the oper- 
ations of his own mind, must know, that many objects may 
be desired, yet no exertions may be made to obtain them. 
Hence a desire is not a volition. If it were, the effects neces- 
sary to obtain the objects of desire would follow, as soon as it 
existed. For the moment we make exertions to move the hand 
or foot, and produce other effects, these motions and effects 
follow. This is a decisive proof that a desire is not a volition. 
And every person's experience daily decides this dispute. Do 
not all persons know they frequently have desires to. visit 
friends and neighbors, yet make no exertions to accomplish 
the object f Yet if a desire is a volition, the moment they have 
such a desire the exertion is made, and the visit would soon 
be accomplished. It appears then that those persons, who 
consider desires to be volitions, have never given much atten- 
tion to the operations of their own minds. 

3. Whether objects shall please or disgust us, does not de- 
pend on any thing in us, except our nature ; but whether they 
sliall be chosen or not, depends on our pleasure. Our nature, 
and the nature of objects, are such, they will please or displease 
us. Does it depend on our pleasure to say, whether beautiful 
colors, and melodious sounds shall give us pleasure ? Or whe- 
ther discordant sounds, and fetid scents shall offend us, or not? 
Pleasure and pain are not produced by choice ; neither can 
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iSioice prevent them. Whether we will or not, some objects 
Will please as, and others will disgust us. But whether they 
-are chosen or rejected, depends on our pleasure. Many ob^ 
jects, which are agreeable, nre rejected ; and many, which arcf 
disgustful, are chosen. For instance, sometimes food, which 
18 agreeable to the taste, is refused, and disgustful medicines 
are chosep and received. Though these things, and many 
others, will be agreeable or disgustful to our taste, and it is 
not possible for us to prevent it ; yet we can choose, or reject 
them. This shows, that our voluntary exertions depend on our 
pleasure ; bat our pleasures, pains, and desires do not depend 
on the will. Or in other words, the operations of the will are 
mider the government of the heart, but the operations of the 
hieart are not under the government of the will. But if our 
feelings of pleasure and pain, and desires, (which are the oper- 
ations of the heart, or taste^) are volitions, then our volitions 
are governed by our volitions ; which is absurd. 

The will is influenced and governed by tlie heart; Our de- 
ures give rise to volitions. When I come to a right and left 
hand path, for certsun reasons I may desire to take one, and 
forother reasons desire to travel the other ; &. the strongest de- 
sire will finally prevail. My choice, which moves my body iii 
titber path, is determined by my strongest desire. And as the 
will never determines itself, &is influenced by the strongest de- 
Sre, desire is not an operation of the will. For that, which deters 
mihes the will,is no t an act of the will. And as our feelings & de- 
su-es govern and determine the will, they are riot acts of the 
will, but antecedent to them. Biit this argument will be set 
m a moire clear and forcible light, when ^e attend t6 the influ-<- 
' ence of motives, and consider what it is that determines the 
will. The evidence of its truth will appear with increasing 
strength from several subjects, which will be discussed in their 
jpiroper place. I shall now 

4. Observe, that vice and virtue have their seat in the heart, 
not in the will. This constitutes an essential diflference be- 
tween these two faculties. 

When the divine character is clearly exhibited to the vie^ 
of an attentive mind, and a person has a consistent knowledge 
of it> and is filled with joy, is not this a holy joy ? What ij^ 
holy joy, but a true delight in the character of God ? When 
he contemplates the government of God, and rejoices that the 
Lord reigns, is not this a holy rejoicing f This joy is attend- 
ed with ardent desire for the increasing displays of the glory 
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of Cfod. tfemay have an ardent desire, that sinners mfg&t^ 
subrnit to the will and government of God. Ai*e not these ho- 
ly desires ? But this joy is only an emotion of pleasure, ex-, 
cited by the character and government of Jehovah. These ■ 
holy desires are those which attend such agreeable sensations. 
And this delight in God, and this desire for the glory of his 
name, are the ingredients of that affection called love to himi 
and his government. 

When a person of this character has a knowledge of himself, 
and sees that he has sinned against a holy God, his heart is 
broken and coiltrite for sin. He has what the scriptures call 
repentance^ and godly sorrow. These feelings of his heart 
are attended with earnest desires to overcome all remaining 
wickedness, to be delivered from the dominion and pollution 
of sin, and be holy as God is holy. Is not this sorrow for sin 
a hcly sorrow, and these desires holy desires ? 

Another person, when he has a clear view of God's charac* 
ter and government, is filled with pain. He has strong desires 
to dethrone God, or rise above him, that he may silt 
with impunity. Are not these operations sinful affections f 
Who can deny it ? Have hot these two persons hearts totally 
different in their nature ? Are not their feelings as different 
as sin and holiness ? But their feelings are nothing but affeC' 
tions ; which are, as I have shown, the operations of the taste 
or heart. These affections exist, antecedently to those vol- 
untary exertions, which they make in order to gratify their 
desires. ^ Hence holy and sinful affections exist antecedendy 
to volitions, which are the only operations of the will. For 
persons may have all these affections, without making one exer- 
tion to move the body or to produce any oth-jr effects* Such 
exertions, by which I mean volitions, are not necessary to the 
existence of these affections. And if voluntary exertions were 
made to produce such affections, it would avail nothing ; 
for the heart is not under the power of the will. A person 
by willing can no n;o e produce love to God in his heart, than 
he can produce a worJd by willing it. If any reader is not 
convinced of this truth, he may convince himself by making 
the trial. 

A person injures his neighbor. The injury the latter has 
received excites revenge in his heart. It gives him paiiv 
which is attended with a desire to be revenged, the first oppor- 
tunity, by taking his neighbor's life. I ask, does not this feel^ 
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tngj called revenge,, constitute the crime termed murder ? Our 
Lord says, if a man look on a woman, and lust after her, he 
hath committed adultery with her in his heart ah-eady. What 
is this lust, but a desire for the commission of the sinful act f 
This our Lord calls adultery. Indeed, the more any person 
attends to this subject, the more he will be convinced, that no 
operations of the mind are sinful or holy, but those which are 
termed the affections and passions. And these, it has been 
shown, are the operations of the heart. They have a full and 
complete existence, antecedent to those operations which I call 
volitions. 

Of course our volitions cannot be considered as vicious or 
virtuous, any more than the operations of the understanding 
can be viewed in this light. 

- There are two reasons, why vice and virtue are seated in the 
heart or affections, and not in volitions. 1. The heart or 
taste with its afiections are the primary principle of action. 
All the actions may be traced back to the heart, as the prima- 
^ly fountain from which they proceed ; and they cannot be tra« 
ced back any further, or to any antecedent principle of action 
in a moral agent. From the heart all good and evil proceed. 
The moral character of man, then, is just what his heart is. 
S. The will is only an executive faculty. It is no more than a 
servant to the heart, to execute its pleasure. The will is no 
primary principle of action ; its office is to obey the commands 
of the heart. Accordingly, for all the good or evil produced 
by the will,the heart only is praise or blame worthy j or every 
moral agent is to be blamed or praised, on account of the good 
or evil heart in him. 

Hence no one need be surprised at the sentiment advanced. 
For the more he reflects upon it, the more he will be convinced 
it is correct, and accords with the word of God. 

This Will appear more evident to any candid person, if he 
daly considers the end to be answered by our voluntary exer- 
tions. These exertions are made to gratify the feelings, or 
afiections of the heart. The man, who has revenge or murder 
in his heart, makes exertions, and employs his bodily powers, 
to put an end to the life of his victim. What is the' design of 
all those motions and effects, produced by the will, but to grat- 
ify his revenge ? This is the great design of all our volitions, 
to produce those external effects necessary to gratify our affec- 
tions and passions. 
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Now is there not a generic difTerence, between those opera? 
tions which are sinful or holy, and those which are neither vir 
i;ious or virtuous ^ There can be no operations of the mind, 
between which there is a more essential difference in their very 
nature or kind. And it is perfectly unphilosophical, and serves 
pnly to confuse us in our investigations, to class those operar 
tions together, which have a generic difference. Our voli- 
tions then ai'e operations, which cannot be classed with the 
affections, nor be considered as operations of the heart. They, 
therefore, form a third general class of operations. They are 
pot operations of the understanding ; for there is no likeness 
between them and perceptions. And for the saihe reason, they 
cannot be considered as the operations of the taste or heart. 
They must, therefore, be referred to the will. Volitions are 
the operations of this faculty, and of no other. This general 
class does not admit of any subdivisions into specific classes. 
For every volition is designed to answer the same purpose; 
which is, the prodjuction of those effects, which are necessary 
to obtain the objects of the affections. The will is a servant 
to the heart. It is given to execute its wishes, and put it in 
possession of those objects, which gratify and satiate its feel- 
ings. As every voluntary exertion answers the same purpose^ 
one volition does not specifically differ from another. Of 
course this general class ofoperations is not divisible into any 
specific classes. 

Some have attempted to account for the manifest difference^ 
which exists between our affections and volitions, by making a 
distinction between immanent and imperate acts of the will. 
By immanent acts, they mean, if I understand them, what I call 
the affections and passions. And by imperate acts, those oper- 
ations which I call volitions. They therefore consider those 
immanent and imperate acts to be operations of the same facul- 
ty, called the will, But from what has been said, it is evident, 
this is classing those operations together, which generically dif- 
fer from each other. 

Why do not philosophers consider all the operations of the 
understanding, and the affections, as constituting but one gen- 
eral class of operations, and as belonging to one faculty ? The 
reason is, they see no similarity between intellectual percep- 
tions and affections. ^ perception is not a feeling either of 
pleasure or pain, nor a desire. And pleasure and pain, and de- 
^ires^ the^ clearly see, are not perceptions. Hence classing 
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ttiem together would be improper, and create confusion. I£ 
would be confounding things which differ, and destroying all 
those distinctions which are necessary to the acquirement of 
scientific knowledge. For a person has no more than a con* 
fused notion of things, who does not make distinctions, where 
there are differences ; or point out the difference between one 
thing and another. As perceptions and affections generically 
differ, philosophers have distinguished them, and formed th( m 
Into distinct classes ; and so they have admitted the existence 
of two facuhies. And for the same reason they admit two, 
they ought to grant there are three faculties. For when we at- 
tend to the affections and to volitions, it is evident there is a 
generic difference between them. It is evident that pain, plea- 
sure, and desires, are not volitions ; and have no similarity to 
those voluntary exertions, which produce effects on the body, 
fmd in other things around us. For these affections do not 
immediately produce any external effects ; they are effects 
themselves produced by the heart, and are either virtuous or 
vicious. For it has been shown, that vice and virtue belong 
to the heart only, and its operations, or affections. There is, 
therefore, no more propriety in classing the affections and vo- 
litions together, than in making but one class of the affections 
& perceptions. The affections & vo)itions so widely differ, that 
they naturally divide themselves into two distinct, general clas- 
ses. Of course, they cannot belong to the saine faculty ; and 
the .distinction concerning immanent and imperate acts, is in-* 
consistent and useless. Those who make this distinction, di-* 
vide the affections and volitions into two general classes. ; for 
the difference between them is so great, they cannot avoid ad- 
mitting it. But to grant it, and then refer both classes' td the 
same faculty, is unphilosophical, and creates confusion of ideas. 
But the importance of admitting that the mind has three 
faculties, will appear more clearly and fully in some of the 
subsequent essays. I have now finished what I intended to 
say on the faculties of the mind, and their respective opera- 
tions. The numerous operations of the understanding I have 
called by one general n^me, perceptions, I think I have made 
it evident, that every operation of this faculty is a perception. 
Those perceptions are divided into distinct, specific classes, 
termed reason, memory, conscience, judgment, imagination. 
And the numerous operations of the taste or heart, are known 
by the name of affections. This general class is divided into 
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several specific classes, termed primary, secondary, an^ jnalig- 
nant affections. And the numerous operations of the will are 
known by the term volitions. This class does not admit of any 
divisions. These three general classes, perceptions^ affections^ 
ond volitions, include all the operations of the mind. It is 
presumed no person can name an operation,which is not includ- 
ed in one or the other of these classes. As these several clas- 
ses generically differ, for the same reasons that two facuhies 
have been admitted to belong to the human mind, it is ne* 
cessary to admit a third. 






General Observations on Moral Agency, 

^Yeiy different opinions concerning moral agency and liber- 
ty, have prevailed among the learned. This has occasioned 
very warm disputes, and numerous treatises. Of the different 
theories which have been advanced, very few, if any, agree 
wholly with facts and experience. The different opinions 
which have been embraced are included, T believe, either in 
the Arminian scheme, or the Calvinistic. Each of these 
schemes has been warmly defended by the ablest pens. Though 
the parties have widely differed, yet on some points they have 
been agreed. In this essay it is my design to show how far 
they are agreed, and in what particulars they differ ; which 
will prepare the way for a more distinct discussion of the sub- 
ject in the next essay. — The great dispute has been, andissUll,^ 
what is necessary to constitute a being a real agent, and prop- 
er object of praise and blame, and a proper subject of rewards. 
To con^tiVvUc such a being it is agreed, 

1. That he must be an agent. It is agreed on both sides,^ 
that a beinp*, who is not an agent, is not a proper object of 
praise or blame. But what is agency ? Respecting this, 
different opi'i'ons have prevailed. And here is the proper 
place to discuss this subject. The words causcj agerkcy, effir 
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oftfncy, actiofij are used in so many jlifierent senses, and theur 
meaning is so ambiguous, that it is very difficult to explain 
their meaning. This, however, I shall attempt, so far as is 
necessary to understand the subject under consideration. 

Whatever begins to exist is an effect, and must have a cause. 
And in things, which do exist, many changes and alterations 
take place. All such changes are effects, which must have a 
cause. And the causes must be adequate to the production of 
such effects, or they could not have an existence. These arc 
first principles, which no candid person will deny. To the 
production of an effect a cause must operate, must act. For 
It does not appear to be possible for an inoperative, inactive 
cause, if it may be called a cause, to produce any effect. A 
proper cause then is something, which is in its nature operative 
and active. The operation of a cause \s what we mean by 
action^ and by activity, energy and efficiency. This implies a 
distinction between the thing, which is a cause, and its action f 
or operation. If the nature of a thing is such, that it will op- 
erate and act, and produce effects, whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity for it, it is a proper cause; it is an active, efficient cause.r 

If any being has a principle in him of this nature, a princi- 
ple which is active and operative, he is an agent. This active 
principle constitutes agency. In this active principle his agen-^ 
Cy consists. All things which exist either acf, or are acted up- 
on ; they are either active agents, or passive subjects. And 
perhaps there is nothing in existence, of which both action and 
passion may not be predicated. A ball, when put in motion 
by some impulse, is acted upon. It is passive, or suffers the 
force of the impulse. But when we view it in. motion, and in 
relation to some effect it produces, it acts and is the cause of 
effects. Motion is the action of the ball. And the effeet it' 
produces is greater or less, in proportion to its weight, magni- 
tude, and velocity. In receiving an impulse, it is passive ; ia 
moving and producing effects, it is active. These observsttion* 
are true with respect to all inanimate existences. But though 
such kinds of existence, viewed in one relation, maybe consid- 
ered as acting, and as causes of effects ; yet they are not agents^ 
according to the sense in which this word ought to be used, 
when we treat on the subject of moral agency. Because their 
motion does not proceed from any operative principle inherent 
in them. 

Some say a cause is only an antecedent j and an effeot the con^ 
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9Bquenee of this antecedent ; and that this is all we know con"* 
cerning what we call causes and effects. They seem to ex- 
clude all idea of energy, activity, or efficiency, as belongings 
to the nature of a cause. If they would admit, that energy^ 
activity, or something of this nature, is inherent in some 
causes, there would be no ground of objection to their view of 
causes and effects. But if all energy or efficiency is deniedi 
as existing in any cause, it is difficult to see how we can ac- 
count for the existence of any effect, or what they call a con- 
sequence. And if it is granted, that God is an efficient cause ; 
that in him is energy, activity, which constitutes Him an ac- 
tive agent ; why may not man be endued with the same prin- 
ciple, so as to make him an active agent ? His bdng depend- 
ent, and his powers limited, are no objection of any weight 
against viewing him an active agent. If God can create a de- 
pendent, limited beings why can he not endue him with an oc- 
tive^ dependent, limited, principle of action ? I see no objection 
of weight against this, and of course prefer viewing a moral 
agent as really having in his heart the same active, energetic 
principle^ as we suppose God possesses. It is granted this ac- 
tive principle in man, which renders him an agent, is depend- 
ent and limited. So is his being ; yet he is a real being, dis- 
tinct from God. 

Mankind possess an internal principle of action. They 
have one property, which is active in its nature. This proper- 
ty or quality we call the heart, or the faculty of taste. Its 
nature is such that all objects will please or disgust it, in a 
greater or less degree. It is true, the pleasure and pain are 
often so feeble as to be wholly unnoticed, and we are prone 
to say, that we feel nothing. We pay no attention to feel- 
ings, which are very feeble and faint. When they are strong 
and lively, they gain our attention. Yet there is no reason to 
believe we are perfectly indifferent, or without any feeling in 
the view of objects, at any time. But we are not apt to con- 
sider any feeling a real pleasure, or pain, unless so lively and 
strong as to gain our attention. Feelings, which pass unno- 
ticed, we are apt to say are no feelings ; and of course are 
indifferent towards objects, which make such slight impres- 
sions. But we have reason to conclude from the nature of the 
heart, that every object makes some impression,though perhaps 
feeble. It must be obvious to any poison of reflection, thnt an 
<KKistence, which ha^ no feeling quaUtyi or is incapable of 
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pleasure and pain, has no internal principle of action* And 
this is one essential difference between active, and inactive be- 
ings. The former are endued with feeling, the latter are not. 
This constitutes one essential difference between material and 
spiritual substances. It is presumed that if matter, which is 
now inert, were endued with feeling, it would imipediately 
discover appearances of activity. If it were the subject of 
pleasure and pain, it could not remain in a state of rest. Such 
feelings would put it in motion. Mankind, when their feelings 
of pleasure or pain are very faint, find no difficulty in contin- 
uing in a state of almost total rest, and inactivity. But when 
their feelings are very acute and strong, they find it is impos- 
jlible to remain inactive. How animated and active a person is 
when filled with joy. How active and spirited, when he is an- 
gry. With what zeal and life the avaricious, the proud, the 
ambitious, the voluptuous, pursue their respective objects. 
But whence arises all this activity ? From the pleasure they 
feel, in view of the objects of their pursuit, or expect to derive 
firom them, when attained. With what speed persons flee from 
danger, when they apprehend it ; and with what zeal they use 
means, when in distress, to gain relief. What is the cause^ 
which excites them to action in such cases ? It is pain. 
Hence pleasure and pain are the springs of action in moral 
agents. Deprive mankind of this feeling principle ; let them 
become as incapable of pleasure and pain, as rocks are, and 
they would be as inactive. Motives would have no influence 
upon them. There would be no spring to action in them } 
nothing to excite them to seek one thing, or avoid another. 
We might multiply facts to prove, that a quality, or faculty, 
susc^tible of pleasure and pain, is the only active principle in 
the universe. It is the primary, original cause of all existen- 
ces, and of all the changes which they undergo. And thj^ 
more any person attends to this subject, the more he wiU be 
convinced of its truth. 

Hence the heart, or the faculty of taste, being the only pro- 
perty of the mind which is susceptible of pleasure and pain, i^ 
the principle of action in moral ^gents. We have once distin- 
guished between a cause, and its operations or actions. The 
heart is a cause ; its operations, such as pleasure ;and pain, and 
.their attendant desires, are its dctions. The heart, when it is 
pleased or displeased, and has desires to avoid disgustful ob- 
jects, or to enjoy those which are pleasing, is operating,. and 

M 
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produces the effects designed. The first and immediate eflects 
it produces are volitions ; and by means of these and bodily 
motions, it produces all the effects necessary to reach the ends 
desired. This, then, is in man the primary and original cause 
t>f all his actions, and motions, the source from i^hichthey all 
proceed. The heart constitutes human agency, and efficien- 
cy. This is the only primary, active, operative cause belong- 
itig to his nature. The will, it is granted, operates and acts. 
But it is not a primary principle of action. Its operations and 
acts are effects produced by the heart. This brings more 
clearly into view, what I aimed to prove in the preceding es- 
say, a generic difference between the heart and the will. 
The actions of the will do not proceed from any activity in it- 
self. They are the effects of a prior cause, which is the heart. 
The heart, then, is an active principle ; the will is not, any 
more than a ball, when in motion. Like the ball, it is put in 
motion, or derives its activity from the heart, the preceding 
cause. This is true, if a being incapable of feeling would be 
inactive. For if men did not feel, the will would never act. 
Hence feelings are antecedent to volitions, and the cause of 
them. This shows, that the heart and will are distinct facul- 
ties ; so different, that one is an active principle, and the oth- 
er is not. 

And beings, who are endued with an active principle, are 
agents ; but those destitute of any such principle, are not, in 
the proper sense of the word, agents ; they are only the in- 
struments, which agents use in the accomplishment of their 
wishes. 

Objects impress, or act on the heart. And while objects 
are impressing it, the heart is constantly operating, and pro- 
ducing effects. If objects could not, arid did not, impress the 
heart, motives would have no influence. For their influence 
consists wholly in the impressions they make. When they 
please or displease, they impress us. If they did not have this 
effect, we should be neither pleased nor oflended ; and of 
course, should tiever act at all. But objects, or motives, are 
not agents ; they are only a mecns of action. They are not 
endued with any principle of action. They are not the sub- 
jects of pleasure or pain. But they are necessary means, or 
occasions of action, or of the operation of what we call active 
causes. 

In the sense explained it appears, that the Deity is acted up* 
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itself agreeable to his benevolent heart. This end gives him 
pleasure. By pleasing him it acts upon his heart, or impress-^ 
es it, and by thus impressing it mfluences him to pirsue the 
plan necessary to attain his ultimate end. But thee id,' which 
influences him, is not an agent ; is not the cause, which gave 
existence to this world, and the events of providence. His 
heart is the primary, original cause of the existence of all 
tilings^ 

As I observed in the beginning of this essay, it is agreed on 
all sides, that man must be an agent to be a proper object of 
praise and blame ; yet they differ with respect to the thing in 
which agency consists. Some say it consists in a self-deter- 
mining power^ Different persons have entertained different 
notions concerning that kind of agency, which is requisite to 
praise and blame-worthiness. I grant that if man is not an 
agent, he is not a proper object of praise and blame. Because 
nothing could be imputed to him as his act. For no actions 
are properly his, but those which proceed from an active prin- 
ciple inherent in him. What this active principle is, which 
constitutes the agency, and efficiency of man, as well as of 
Ood, I have laboured to prove and illustrate under this first 
particular head. I now hope it is evident to every unbiassed 
mind, that the heart, which is the only feeling faculty, is the 
primary original cause in man of all his actions. This con- 
stitutes him an agent ; an active being. It also appears, that 
he has the same kind of agency, that his Maker possesses* 
The difference between the divine and human agency is this ; 
one is derived, the other is not ; one is dependent, the other is 
independent ; one is finite, the other is infinite. Yet men are 
complete agents ; for they are endued with a principle of ac- 
tion. And many of those, who say the will is the only active 
principle in man, grant, that if men had not a capacity for plea-* 
sure and pain, they could not be moral agents ; because hav- 
ing nothing to influence them to act, they would not act at all. 
If they had not this capacity, no object would ever please or 
displease them. We should, therefore, be forever in a state of 
indiflerence, in which state it would be impossible to act. This 
is the manner in which many Calvinistic divines reason, who 
at the same time say, that the will constitutes human agency. 

But when they say this capacity is necessary to action, is it 
not the same as to allow it is the primary original principle of 
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Vction, and that principle which constitules agency 
do not mean this, their words, in my view, have no meamtig. 
For saying, without this capacity men would never act, or be 
tnoral agents, is the same as to assert, that this capacity is the 
primary spring of action, and constitutes human agency. 
Their capacity, therefore, for pleasure and pain, is, as far as I 
can see any meaning in the thing, the very same thing with 
what 1 call the heart, or faculty of taste. Hence persons of 
this sentiment have no ground to object against the scheme 
advancedin these essays, if they will be consistent with them- 
selves. 

Again. If by a self-determining power Arminians mean 
some cause in man which determines the will, or produces voli- 
tions, they have no ground to object against what has been 
advanced in this essay. And furthermore, if they will be con- 
sistent with themselves, they must embrace the scheme hitherto 
illastrated. For I have endeavoured to prove, that there is a 
cause in man, which determines the will, and gives rise to eve- 
ry voluntary exertion. Though motives have influence, yet 
they are not the causes, or agents, which produce volition. 
So that when we soy motives determine the will, we do not 
mean they are agents ; or have any active principle ; or da 
any thing more, than merely as means influence us to act, of 
give an opportunity for the active principle in man to operate. 
The real, active cause, which determines the will, or gives rise 
to volition, is in man, and a property of his natore. In this sense 
a person may be truly said to determine his own will. His 
heart has power over the will, and does determine all its acts. 
If this, then, is all that is mt- ant by a self-determining power, 
mankind truly possess it. Of coarse in this particular Armini- 
ans and Calvinists may be agreed. 

We may now inquire, why that agency, which is granted to 
he necessary to praise and blame, is called nwrol. It may be 
observed here, that many other beings, as well as men, arc rep- 
resented as acting. Hence we say, the sun sets and rises ; the 
moon changes ; the *ater runs ; the wind blows ; and of al- 
most every thing which exists, action is predicated. They are 
represented, in the construction of all languages, as possessing 
principles of action. What original notions gave rise to such 
modes of expression, is foreign to my designto inquire. Such 
expressions are common in all languages. Yet we know, in- 
animate existences have no joherent principles of action. 
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Hence^ when the^r are called, or i^epresented as agdUts, it is in 
a figurative sense only. Beings, which are not agents, in the 
literal and proper sense of the word, we knoTt^ are not objects 
of either praise or blame. Hence the modes of expression in 
all languages direct us to two different kinds of agents. Onti 
kind is worthy of praise, and blame ; the other kind is not* 
To distinguish one from the other, we call one a morale the 
other a natural agent. When those words are used to qualify 
the term <igent, they mean, that the moral agent is s^roper ob- 
ject of praise or blame ; the natural agenl is hot. They there/ 
(ote are used to denote what beings are, and what beings are 
not, deserving of praise or blame. To communicate my idea 
reaidily to another, that man is worthy of praise or blame, I 
only isay, he is a moral agent ; and for the same purpose I say 
of another being, it is a natural agent, neither deserving of 
praise nor of blame. I grant, when I call any thing, which 
has no principle of action, an agent, the word is used in a figur- 
ative sense. 

Having now shown, what agency in man is, and why he is 
called a moral agent, I proceed to add, 

2. That it is agreed on all sides, that a moral agent is a 
proper object of praise and blame. 

Few, if any, deny that men are agents. The dispute is not, 
whether men areagents ; but as it respects this point, in what 
does their agency consist f To this we have already attended* 

It is, also, generally granted, that men are proper objects of 
praise and blame ; deservhi^ of approbation, or disapproba- 
tion, according to their good or bad condcct. Still it is a 
matter of some debate, what is necessary to render ma^ a prop- 
er object of praise and blame ? What kind of agency is ne- 
cessary ? Whether an understanding and knowledge are requH 
site f Then, if they agree that certain properties are neceitea-> 
rf to'ieomtitute a proper moral agent, it is disputed, why they 
are li&cessary. Some assign one reason, and some another. 

dr it is in general agreed, that a moral agent is a prop^ 
tmbject of rewards. This but few deny. But the inquiry is, 
Miat is necessary to constitute a being a proper subject of re- 
wards ? Some assert one thing, and some another. Re'spect- 
ing this question they dispute with great t<rarmdk. 

4* Also, it is agreed generally, that liberty is necessary to 
render tiian a complete moral agent. But what is liberty f Is 
it consistent with necessity, and why is it reqaiske f These 
several subjects have not been setded to universal satisfaction. 
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. It is a matter of some importance to learn, with respect to ir 
subject which has caused almost endless disputes, how far the 
parties are agreed, and in what views they disagree. One 
great object of this essay has been to show how far parties are^ 
agreed. 

It appears on examination, that they generally admit, that 
man is an agents a proper object of praise and blame, and a 
proper subject of rewards. And it also appears, that the fol- 
lowing points are yet subjects of debate — ^what is agency ? 
Why is it necessary, and what other properties are requisite, 
and why, to constitute a person a fit object of praise and blame 
and a fit subject of rewards ? Ascertaining the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement, prepares the way for terminating sucb 
uncomfortable disputes. In the next essay, I shall prosecute 
the inquiry, with a hope of contributing to such a result* 
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Particular reasons given, why certain properties are 
necessary, to constitute a being a proper^ and com" 
plete moral agent. 

It is agreed, 1. That agency is necessary to constitute a 
moral agent. 2. That a moral agent is a proper object of 
praise and blame. 3. That he is a proper subject of rewards* 
The great inquiry is, what is requisite to constitute such a be- 
ing ? And when we see, why the difierent properties in suc- 
cession are necessary, we can answer the general question ; 
can determine what is needful to render a being a complete 
and entire moral agent. For a being, who has every quality 
requisite to action, and to make him a fit object of praise and 
blame, and a proper subject of rewards, is a complete moral 
agent. I shall, therefore, 

I. Show why the faculty called the understanding is necessa- 
ry, to constitute a being of the above description. When we 
£ee why, then we shall see it is n«cessary« 



1 . The understanding is necessary to agency. The under-- 
standing is not an active principle, yet it is necessary to action, 
tfome things are necessary to the operation of active powers 
or principles, so that witliout them they cannot act. 

The heart is an active principle, and the understanding is 
necessary to its operation generally, if not universally. — Plea- 
sure, pain, and desires, are the operations of the heart. By 
these every effect is produced, which is attributable to the 
agency of man. But in order for objects to please or offend 
us, they must be perceived or kno^ni. Objects of which we 
have no knowledge, do not affect us. And so long as we re- 
main ignorant of them, they are not objects of our desire or 
pursuit. The only way objects, considered as motives, influ- 
ence us to act, is by pleasing or disgusting us. • But they can-» 
not in this manner influence us to act, unless they are seen. 
Objects, which might have a powerful influence, can have none, 
so long as we have no knowledge of them. We hence see, 
that a perception, or knowledge of objects, is necessary to ex- 
cite desires in us ; and this is requisite to action. For we shall 
never act, only when there is something influencing us. And 
the only way by which they influence us to act, is by pleasing 
or offending us ; and as they do not give us either pleasure or 
pain unless they are seen or known, it is evident knowledge is 
necessary to the operation of the heart. 

Knowledge of every kind belongs to the understanding. 
Hence, without this faculty, man would not be a complete 
agent ; because his active principles would have no opportu- 
nity to operate. This, then, is one reason why the under- 
standing is necessary to an entire agent. For to this end, man 
must not only be an agent ; but there must be opportunity 
for the operation of his active powers. 

2. Without the faculty of understanding mankind could not, 
generally, obtain the objects which please them, or avoid those 
which disgust them. 

To the attainment of ends, plans of operation are requisite. 
The means necessary to any particular end must be discover- 
ed, arranged, and connected. When tKis is done, a plan of 
operation is formed. The way is then prepared, for the heart 
to obtain the object of its desire. .-v; 

But what faculty of the mind devises means and ways.to ac- , 
complish our ends, and forms plans of operation ? . None, 
certainly, but a perceiving faculty • It is theoifi^e of the un- 
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dcrstanding to show the heart, how it can attain the ends it 
wishes. It is the eye of the mind to guide the heart in the 
way, which will lead it to the end or object it wishes to enjoj^ 
and from the object it wishes to avoid. Suppose a man had a 
heart, but no understanding. He could feel, if an object were 
presented ; but he could see nothing. Suppose it possible 
that an object could affect him ; he could see no way to at- 
tain what he loved, or to avoid what he hated. He could not 
act by aim or design ; for he * would see nothing to aim at. 
He could not devise means for accomplishing any purpose ; 
he would grope in uncertainty and darkness. 

If a man can perceive objects, and in this way be affected 
and influenced by them to act ; if he can perceive and devise 
the means requisite, to direct his actions to the end desired ; 
he is thus far a perfect and complete agent. For this purpose, 
the faculty of understanding is necessary. If man could act 
without an understanding, yet he would be a very imperfect 
agent. These reasons show, why the understanding is neces- 
sary to constitute man a complete and proper agent. 

3. The understanding is necessary to render man an object 
worthy of praise and blame, and a proper subject of reward. 

If we had not this faculty, we should have no knowledge of 
vice, or virtue ; nor any conception of the meaning of the 
words, censure, blame, approbation, praise, and rewards. If 
blamed or praised, we should not know why, or for what cause* 
If we were rewarded with good, or with evil, we could not 
know why we were thus treated ; nor have any idea of the 
righteousness of our judge, from whose hand we receive jre- 
wards. For, if we had not an intellectual faculty, we should 
have no conception or knowledge of any thing whatever. But 
is a being a proper object of censure, or approbation, for any ^ 
of his actions, who has no idea of vice and virtue ; and who 
consequently cannot know what is intended by censure and 
praise f Is a being a fit subject of rewards, who has no con- 
ception of good and ill desert, or of the justice and propriety 
of his conduct who distributes rewards ? Earthquakes, tem- 
pests, pestilential disorders, are great evils in the natural world. 
But we never think of blaming and punishing them. The sun, 
rain, and fruitful seasons, are great blessings in the natural 
world. But we have no thought of praising and rewarding 
them. One reason why we do not is, we know they can have 
no understanding of the things implied in censuring, praising 
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t«ad rewarding them* Hence no end would be answered by 
treating them in sucti a manner. 

It is then very evident, that beings which have ««o intellect, 
and are- incapable of acqniring knowledge, are not proper ob* 
jects of either praise or blame ; or fit subjects to be rewarded 
with good or evil. Beings, which have not the faculty of un<* 
derstanding, are incapable of knowledge ; and therefore they 
are not suitable objects to be censured or praised, or fit subjects 
to be rewarded. Hence they are not proper and complete 
moral agents. Accordingly, this faculty is necessary, for the 
reasons given, to constitute any being such an agent as is in- 
tended by the terms moral agent. 

i now proceed to show, 

II. Why the faculty of taste, or the heart, is necessaay to 
form a complete moral agent. 

1. It is necessary to constitute an intelligent being an offent. 
Agency, and the primary spring of action, are the same tning. 
It will be generally, if not universally, agreed, that our intellec- 
tual faculty is never the subject of either pleasure or pain ; or 
it ig not a feeling faculty. But as we are in fact the subjects 
of pleasure and pain, it follows, that the heart is the only feel- 
ing faculty belonging to the human mind. Suppose a person 
had an intellectual faculty, but had no heart, or faculty of feel- 
ing 5 would he ever act ? Those, who have ever given much 
attention to this question, are ready to answer, he would remain 
iBMrtive, unless moved by some extei*nal force. And any one 
may be convinced of this truth, by a little attention. For 
Aoogfa this person might perceive objects, yet they would not 
afiect him ; be would be and continue in a state of perfect indif- 
ference. And the impossibility of acting in such a state, has 
been so clearly, and demonstratively shown by several authors, 
it is needless for me to spend time in proving it. On the other 
hand, it is impossible for a being, who is pleased or displeas >d 
with objects, to remain in a state of rest, or inaction. When 
his pleasures and pains are faint and feeble, he will not act 
with much force. Yet the nature of man is such, he cannot con-* 
liniie long in a state of feeble efibrt. For inaction begets nn- 
easioess ; and action becomes necessary for the removal of the 
pain^ occasioned by inaction. Also, if he did not act, his ap- 
petites must remain ungratified. In this state, their ci*avings 
and baiAerings would increase, and render his condition very 
|mtnft|I« By creating this uneasiness, they ever incite man to 

N 
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action to obtain the objects, which, by satisfying their cravingff 
remove their uneasiness. Even when the body is at rest, tke 
heart of man will keep his mind employed, and devising means 
to gratify his desires. And the activity of the heart is as rei^ 
ly displayed, in turning the attention of the mind from one ob- 
ject to another, and in confining it to the investigation of sab- 
jects, as in moving the body, and producing external, visible 
effects. When all these things are duly considered, it is evi- 
dent the heart is always acting, either on the mind, or the body ; 
and producing effects of some kind or other. The beart, 
then, is the primary principle of action in moral agents. In 
this the agency of man consists. It is an inherent principle of 
action in man ; a property and law of his nature. Hence all 
the actions of men are their actions ; the operations of a prin- 
cipln of action, whicli is a property of their nature, and constit- 
uent part of their being. So that the actions of men cannot 
be attributed to any being, but themselves. 

As this faculty constitutes agency, if man were destitute of 
it, he would not be an agent. 

2. This faculty is necessary to constitute man worthy of 
praise and blame. It is granted, that vice and virtue are not 
predicable of the understanding. It will also be granted, that 
a being, who is neither virtuous nor vicious, is not deserving 
of censure or praise. He is not a proper object of approbation 
or disapprobation. It has also been shown, in the essays on 
taste and its operations, that vice and virtue are not predicable 
of any faculty of the mind, but the heart. And the reason is, 
no other faculty is a principle of action. It is not, therefore;, 
necessary here to prove, that vice and virtue have their scat in 
the heart, this having already been done. It therefore follows, 
that as vice and virtue belong to the heart, and are essentially 
neccssay to render a being worthy of praise and blame, if men 
did not possess this faculty, they would not be proper objects 
of either censure, or approbation. This faculty then is essen- 
tially requisite, for the reason now assigned, to constitute a 
moral agent. 

3. This faculty is necessary to render men rewardabU. — Fu- 
ture misery is the reward of the wicked, and happiness the re- 
ward of the righteous. Wickedness of heai*t prepares the for- 
mer for eternal death ; holiness fits the latter for eternal life. 
Beings, therefore, jncapable of pleasure and pain, cannot be 
rewarded. They cannot be made either miserable or happy. 
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We never think of rewarding or punishing inanimate things, 
however useful, or hurtful. We know they are incapable of 
rewards, because they are incapable of pleasure and pain. 

And as the heart is the only feeling faculty belonging to maiii . 
deprive him of this, he is then incapable of receiving rewards. 
With this faculty, he can be rewarded with good or evil, ac- 
cording to the defect of his character. But without it, he is no 
more rewardable, than any part of the inanimate creation* 
But a being incapable of rewards, is not a complete moral 
agent. 

This faculty, then, is necessary to constitute a man a proper 
moral agent. For the first reason assigned, it is requisite tO 
make hira an agent. For the second reason given, it is neces- 
sary to render him a fit object of praise and blame. And for 
the third reason, it is needful to render him capable of future re- 
wards. It is, therefore, absolutely requisite to constitute him 
a proper moral agent. This is the most essential, and impor- 
tant faculty belonging to the subject of moral agency ; and the 
most difficult of any to be understood clearly and distinctly. 

III. The will is a necessary faculty in moral agency. If 
a wheel is wanting in a clock, it is imperfect. It is not prepar- 
ed to answer the end for which it was made. It was the design 
of God in the formation of man, to make him capable of ac- 
complishing his wishes, of manifesting his real character, and 
serving his Maker. That he might be qualified for these ends, 
that faculty termed the will was necessary. The will is, there- 
fore, necessary, 

1 . To render us capable of gratifying our appetites, and dc- 
sires. Here let it be remembered, that volitions a^e the opera- 
tions of the will ; and by volitions, I mean, those voluntary 
exertions with which bodily motions, and the direction of the 
understanding are immediately connected ; and by which those 
other external, and visible efiects are produced, which are ne- 
cessary to obtain or avoid the objects at which we aim. These 
are necessary, to gratify our wishes and appetites. When the 
heart desires the enjoyment of an object, and the understanding 
has formed a plan for its attainment ; unless the plan is carried 
into execution, the heart cannot be gratified, or accomplish its 
wishes. 

For instance, a person wishes to visit a friend at a distance. 
To efiect this, measures must be concerted and pursued. To 
concert a scheme agreeable to the desires of the heart, is the 
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office of the understanding. When the plan is furmed, tl 
derstanding has done its Uuty ; for it is only a servaiil to" 
heart. To execute the plan, many things ranit be put iu motion, 
and a train ofeAects rau&t be produced. It is the office of the 
will to produce them. And by exertions, which are called voli- 
tions, they are produced. The plan is executed ; the lieart 
obta'ns its end, and is gratified. When the plan is executed, the 
will has performed its duty; for it is only a servant to the heart. 
Thus the will is an executive power. By this power, the heart 
gratifies its appetites and desires, obtains wliatever it esteemi 
good, and avoids whatever it esteems evil, as far as God sees it 
best to prosper our exertions. Is man a complete agent, is he 
such an agent as he would wish to be, unless he is able to reach 
his desired ends ,'' If he had not this faculty, he would be isca- 
pable of performing any external actions. However strong hia 
desires might be, he must remain in a state of rest, and oevee 
obtain the ends desired. To constitute a perfect agent, two 
things are necessary. First, a principle of action ; a primary, 
operative cause, inhereut in his nature. Secondly, thii ac- 
tive principle must be able to produce all the effects, necessary 
to obtain its desired ends, and the endii for which it ie created. 
Soch a principle constitutes complete agency. And in order for 
this agent to be thus efficient, two other things are necessary. 
First, an understanding, to form plans of operation ; and sec- 
ondly, a will to execute them. And each of these faculties mtisl 
be under the command, control, and direction of the heart. 
If ihey are, then the heart, which is an active principle, is abl6^ 
its agency is niffKient, to accomplish all its desires and ends, as 
far as God sees best, on whom all created beings are de> 
pendent. Hence we see, tliat unless man had a will, and nnless 
his will had been subjected to the command of the heart, he 
would not have been a perfect agent. He would not have beeo 
ablff to carry any plan into execution, or to gratify any of his 
appetites and desires. And, unless he had been able to do this, 
his agency woald not huve beeu complete. So (be will is ne- 
cessary to a perfect agent. Some may here ask, why God, in 
farming men, did notimmediatcly connect bodily motions, aad 
other external actions and ejects, with tiie desires of (he heart ? 
Why was it necessary, that this power, called the will, should 
interfere, between tba heart and external visible actions ? An- 
swer, why men were not made differently, does not belong tO- 
u* to determine. God knew what was necessary, to c( 
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such a being as man perfect m bis kind. Such a being' 
he has f made him. To say be might have been made diflei*entr 
ly, and answer the end of his being as well, is dictating to our 
Maker, and exalting ourselves above him. Our oply business 
in onr investigations is, to get a clear knowledge of man, sust 
he is made ; and the perfect adaptedness of his being to the 
end for which he was created. It does not belong to a cbdd to 
dictate to a clock maker. But when the machine h finished, 
he may examine it, and learn its perfect adaptedness to the end 
for which it was designed. And we find the will is a necessary 
faculty, in beings formed as we are. 

2* The will is necessary, to a full performance of all the 
duties enjoined us by our Maker. 

We are servants of God. And if we have every thing neces* 
sary to perform faithfully the services required of us, in case 
the heart is right, we are qualified for the station we fill. The 
divine commands, in general, respect two things ; the temper of 
the heart we ought to have, and the actions we ought to per- 
form. The temper of the heart they require is that, which is 
implied in love to God and our neighbour. These two com- 
mands comprise all the divine requirements and prohibitions, as 
far as they respect the heart. But external actions, as well as a 
right internal temper, are required of us. For instance, we 
are required to remember the sabbath, to keep it holy. All the 
external actions implied in this command, we are bound to per- 
for«i. We are also required to clothe the naked, and feed the 
hungry. And all the external actions, necessary to the per- 
formance of this duty, are implied in the command. So that 
commands, generally speaking, respect the heart and our out- 
ward actions. So far as outward actions are required, the will 
is necessary to the performance of them. For it is by the will 
only, that these actions are perfi>rmed. Hence, without thift 
faculty, we could not obey the commands of God so far as they 
respect our outward conduct. We might have the temper of 
heart required ; but could not, without die help of the will, per- 
form the external part enjoined. The will, therefore, is a neces- 
sary qualification to the performance in full of the duties requir- 
ed* Without this, we should labour under a natural inability. 
And without an nnderstanding to learn and know the will of 
God, we should be under a natural inability to obey his com- 
nuuads. But an understanding sufficient to know his pleasure, 
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find a will to perform every external duty required, coinstitut^ 
a natural ability to serve the Lord. 

3. The will is necessary to manifest the nature and character of 
the heart. A person, who has a holy character, ought to be 
praised by his fellows, and treated well by his Maker. If his 
character be bad, he deserves the censure of his fellow men, 
and the disapprobation of his Judge. Now the heart of man con- 
stitutes his moral character. Every person's heart is virtuous 
or vicious ; and therefore, in a moral sense, is good or evil, de<^ 
serving of approbation or censure. But men cannot be ac- 
quainted with each other's hearts, or characters, only by exter- 
nal signs or actions. These are the indices of the heart, the 
signs and interpreters of its nature. As by the fruit a tree 
bears, we learn its nature ; so by these external fruits, we ob- 
tain a knowledge of each other's characters. Without this 
knowledge, we could not make proper distinctions in our treat- 
ment of men. But it is the will, which produces those extern- 
al fruits from which we learn the characters of men. Hence, 
without this faculty we could have no knowledge of men's char- 
acters, and could not see the righteousness of God in the final 
distribution of rewards. For a knowledge of every person's de- 
sert is necessary, to see his righteousness in rewarding. 

These are the faculties requisite to constitute a moral agent. 
I have also assigned the reasons, why they are necessary ; and 
have made it evident, I trust, that if either of them were want- 
ing, man would be an imperfect agent. But these properties 
render him a complete agent. He has all the agency and ef- 
ficiency needful, to all the purposes of a finite, dependent be- 
ing. They render him also a proper object of praise and 
blame, and a rightful subject of rewards. For a being of the 
description I have given, will forever appear to us to deserve 
praise or blame, and a good or evil reward, according to the 
nature of his character. 

An infant, when born, has the faculty called the understand- 
ing, which qualifies him for an endless improvement in knowl- 
edge. He has, also, the faculty termed the taste, or heart, 
which prepares him to be the subject of agreeable and painful 
sensations, and all those desires which attend them. He is en- 
dued with a principle of action, which will never cease to act 
through interminable ages. He has, moreover, the faculty call- 
ed the will, which prepares him to perform any actions, and 
produce any effects, necessary to gratify his appetites and de- 
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sires, as far as infinite wisdom may see best. He has the facnlty 
necessary to devise means and form plans for the accomplish* 
nient of his desires. He has the faculty requisite to carry 
them into execution. He has the faculty or principle of action, 
which puts every thing in motion. It can turn the under- 
standing from object to object; and confine its attention, when 
and where it will. It can employ the will in executing its wish- 
es and purposes. Such an infant, then, is thus far an entire and 
perfect moral agent. It is prepared for action and improve- 
ment. 

But one thing more is wanting to render man a finished, com* 
plete and perfect agent; that is liberty. What that liberty is, 
which is considered as essential to moral agency, and why it is 
necessary, and other inquiries connected with these, will be the 
subject of the next essay. 
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Of Liberty ; and the reasons why it is necessary to 
form a complete j perfect, moral agent 

This essay will comprise a discussion of two questions ; 
What is liberty ? — and. Why is it necessary to a perfect mor- 
al agency ? To prepare the way, I shall inquire. Whether 
3ny power or operation of the mind is liberty ? 

1 . It will be granted, thai our intellectual faculty does not 
constitute liberty. Liberty is never, unless figuratively, predica- 
ted of the understanding, or of any of its operations. No au- 
thor, that I recollect, considers perception, or reason, or mem- 
ory, or judgment, or conscience, as constituting liberty. It 
will be granted, that liberty does not belong to the understand- 
ing, or any of its operations. 

2. Is the pleasure or the pain, which in a greater or less de- 
gree we derive firom objects, liberty f Is liberty the same 
^ing as being pleased, or disgusted ? Is any person at liber- 
ty to say, whether objects shall please or disgust him f If so, 
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then we have power to create our own happiness and misery* 
And if men have this power, why do they groan under exquis- 
ite pains for days, for months and for years f Is any person at 
liberty to determine, whether a bodily disease shall give him 
pain or not ; or whether natural objects, or divine ol^ects, 
shall please, or disgust him f When we consider how averse 
all mankind are to pain, and how ardently • they seek faapfn- 
ness, if it depended on their determinations whether they should 
be happy or miserable, we have reason to conclude that all 
misery would immediately be banished from this world. But 
mankind know that happiness and misery do not depend on 
their determinations. Or it does not depend on their detemi* 
nations, whether objects shall please or displease them. It is 
true, they can by prudent conduct avoid many causes of pain, 
and render their circumstances more -comfortable. Still, wheth- 
er the object they have shunned, or the one they have attained, 
shall give them pleasure or pain, does not depend on their 
determinations. When I have purchased an orange, it does 
not depend on me to say, whether I shall relish or disrelish it. 
Our pleasures and pains depend on our nature, and the nature 
of objects with which we are conversant. All we can do is to 
avoid those, which we ki^ow are disgustful, and get possession 
of those, which we learn by experience are agreeable, as far as 
our power extends. Therefore, a pleasant feeling is not liberty, 
neither is a painful sensation liberty ; nor are we, in any sense, 
free to determine whether objects shall please or offend us. 

3. Do our desires constitute liberty ? If a desire to obtain 
or shun an object, is liberty; then, so far as we have desires, we 
have liberty. But it no more depends on us to say, whether 
we shall desire to obtain, or avoid objects, than to say, wheth- 
er they shall please or disgust us. If an object disgust us, a 
desire will arise to avoid it ; and if it please us, and is attaina* 
ble, we shall desire the enjoyment of it. Desires will attend 
our sensations. We cannot prevent it. 

Again, if a desire of the heart is liberty, then, when perHHOB 
have desires, they are free. But when a person is bound with 
chains, he may desire to walk. But is he at liberty to walk, 
when his feet are bound with fetters f It will be granted that, 
in this situation, he has not liberty to walk. Yet he may, and 
persons often have, in such a condition, desires to walk. And 
if desires are liberty, then persons have liberty to walk, when 
their feet are bound with cords ; or they have liberty, and at 
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makes it evident, that a desire is not liberty. Whatever liber- 
ty is, it is something totally distinct from sensations and desires». 
And hence liberty does not consist in any of the operations oJ^ 
the heart, or taste. 

4. Does liberty consist in volitions 2 Are volition and lib^ 
eity synonimous terms f If so, then a person is free^ as far a$ 
he has voluntary exertions. But in the case just mentioned, 
where a person has his feet bound with fetters, he has at that 
time no liberty to walk ? Yet he may, make, and persons in 
such a condition often do make, powerful and voluntary exer- 
tions to walk. If such exertions constitute liberty, persons have 
it, and exercise it. But I believe it will be granted^ that in 
this condition they have no liberty to walk. Hence volitions 
are riot liberty, unless contradictions may be true; 

It may be said, though volition is not liberty, yet persons 
may have liberty to will, or make voluntary exertions. They 
niay be free to make such exertions, even when bound. This 
is readily granted ; but it does not determine what freedom is. 
it is not Volition, nor any antecedent sensation or desire. What 
then is meant by this liberty to will, to chopse, or refuse f 

Though very few, if any, expressly say that volitions are lib- 
erty ; yet many assert, that liberty is as essential to volition ag 
fluidity is to water. What is the meaning of such an expres- 
sion f We say, water is a fluid. Do they mean, then, that a 
volition is liberty ? We have seen this idea implies a contra.- 
diction, as soon as we view it in relation to some given eflect. 
By the fluidity of water, may be meant its adaptedness to run 
or move towards the centre. Do they mean, then, when they 
say volitions are free, there is an adaptedness in tbem.to some 
effect ? Is an adaptedBe^s in volition to move the hands or' 
feet, the thing intended by liberty f I believe few will assert 
this. ,Do they mean by the expression, that volitions are free, 
ag we say, water is fluid } What are they free to do ? When 
9 person is bound, are his volitions free to produce walking? 
Kb. For this would imply a contradiction. Do they mean, 
hersons are free to choose, to will f This makes liberty consist 
in something ante<iedent to volition, and fairly gives up the idea, 
fliat volitions are free. For to say, volitions are free, and to 
say we are free to choiose, are very different things. 

-When I am bound with fetters of iron, am I at liberty to make 
^oluatary exertions to brea)^ my fetters f I wfi^ No wwi. 

o • 
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can deprive me of this liberty^ No man can prevent my will- 
ing^ or choosing. Men cannot bind the will. But are my vol- 
untary exertions at liberty to loosen the chains on my feiet? 
They certainly are not. I do not enjoy the liberty necesssary: 
to produce the effect aimed at. It is agreed, that in this con- 
dition I am not at liberty to walk; Hence it may be said, I am 
at liberty to make exertions to walk 5 but I am not at liberty t» 
walk, or to produce this effect. All that is contained in the 
last sentence, the distinction it presents to view, it is presumed, 
will be readily granted. And according to this distinction, I 
am free, antecedent to willing. I am at liberty to choose ; to 
make voluntary exertions. I am in this state of lilTerty ante- 
cedent to choosing. Were this not true, it would be as impos- 
sible for me to make these exertions, as it is to arise, and walk*. 
I cannot walk ; because I do not enjoy the liberty necessary 
to this event. And, if I did not enjoy liberty to choose, I could 
ttot make orue exertion with a view to walking. 

Now every one may see, liberty and walking are not the same 
thing. For a liberty to walk is antecedent to the event. And 
Volition and liberty are not convertible terms. For a libterty to 
inake exertions to walk is antecedent to making them. Hence 
it is obvious, that liberty and volition are not the same thing. 

6. Is liberty some power ^ which the mind possesses ? Some 
say, liberty is a power to act or not to act. This notion of lib^ 
erty many have labored to support. 

In this definition of liberty it is important to know what is 
meant by action. Choice is an action, or exercise. It is an 
act of the will* And bodily motions are called actions. All 
those visible, external effects, which moral agents produce, are 
stiled their actions. While they are talking, travelling, labor- 
ing, they are acting. Every volition, and all the effects which 
volitions produce, are the actions of moral agents. The action 
they intend, is to be understood in one or both of these senses. 
Hence, when they say liberty is a power to act or not to act, 
they mean it is a power to will or not to will ; or a power to 
perform, or not perform external actions. They, therefore^, 
mak^ the same distinction between potver and action^ as is com- 
monly made between a cause and effect. Their power is a cause, 
and action is the effect it produces. Having explained what 
appears to be their meaning of the phrase, " liberty is a pow- 
er to act or not to act," let us examine it with respect to extemal 
actions; 
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"External, visible actions are effects, and must have a eaase. 
But what is the cause of these external actions? Volitions cer- 
tainly. Willing to walk, produces walking. In like manner^ 
willing, or voluntary exertion, produces every other external (ef- 
fect, which can be attributed to us as agents. Their power, then, 
to perform or not perform these external actions, is volition.. 
For volition is the power, that produces those effects or ac- 
tions. Hence, as liberty is a power to act, or produce such exter- 
nal effects, and it is our volitions which produce them, then vo- 
lition is liberty. For we see, this power is volition ; and they 
say, this power is liberty. Of course, liberty and volition are 
the same thing. That this is not a just notion of liberty, we 
have already shown. 

We may now examine their power in relation to "the acts of 
the will. Here we are to view volitions as effects, and the 
power of which they speak is the cause of them. Here the 
difficulty is, to learn what they mean by power. We will grant 
ihere is such a power as they contend for ; and our object now 
is, to ascertain what it is. A power, and its operations, 
are objects of distinct consideration. For a power,, if it 
do not operate, if it remain in a dormant state, will never pro- 
duce any effect. It is by operating that it produces effects. 
Now the question is, what will put this power in operation ? 
Some antecedent power ? What will put that in operation ? 
Some other antecedent power ? We see this is oply running 
back ad infinitum^ without ever arriving at a first power. To 
luicertain what they must mean by this power, ifsthey mean any 
thing, the following self-evident propositions demand attention. 

1. If mankind were as incapable of the feelings of pleasure 
and pain, as rocks are, they would be as inactive. And if 
they have a capacity for pleasure and pain, yet — 2. If there 
were no objects in existence, they would still remain inactive. 
And, 3. If objects did exist, yet if they were never in the least 
degree to give them any pleasure, or pain, they would still re- 
main inactive. Three things, then, are absolutely necessary to 
fiction. 1 . A capacity for pleasure and pain. 2. Objects to 
please and disgust us. 3. Real pleasure, or pain, excited by 
tjiose objects. Each of these is so essential to action, if either 
js wanting,. no action will exist ; the universe would never have 
Jiad any existence. And these propositions appear to me to be 
;«^-evident. The first is certainly a s^lf-evident truth. Audi 
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If any shaulii say the other two are not, they must admit,' 
are oecessary inlereiices from the first proposition. If inea fii 
no capacity for pleasure and pain, tliey would be as inactive 
as rocks. For they would be as destitute of any active princi- 
ple as inanimate matter. There is no excitement to action, iu 
a being which has no feeling. For feeling is the only intenial 
excitement. Hence if no objects to affect him existed, be would 
not feel, or be the subject of pleasure and pain. And if ob- 
jects do exist, yet do not impress him, as those do not which 
are not seen, or come in contact with our bodily senses, or be 
presented in some other way to the miud, still he has no feel- 
ing. And where there is no feeling, there is no excilemeot to 
action ; and where there is no excitement, actions can never 
have existence. Whether these remarks render the three first 
propositions above stated any more evident, is a doubt in my 
mind. If they have been made more evident, it is because I 
have stated them iu different words ; and not because the itlus- 
ti'ations are clearer than the propositions iliemsehis. 

This conclnsion notv follows ; that if a power lo act or not 
to act means any thing, a capacity for pleasure and pain miisl 
be the thing Intended by it. Because, without such a capaci> 
ty existing some where, there would be no such thing as action 
in the universe. For powers incapable of pleasure and paia 
will never act. They have no excitement in their nature to ac- 
^ou. They are incapable of being put in operation, by any 
quality inherent in tliem. 

Hence, according to the definition oflibeily we are now ei- 
amining, it is a capacity for pleasure and pain. But is this the 
true idea of liberty ? Is any man at liberty to say, whether 
objects shall please or disgust him or not f This notion of 
liberty has been already refuted. 

From the whole that has been said in this essay, it appears, 
that liberty does not consist in any power, or operation of the 
mind. Neither a capacity for pleasure and pain, nor sensations 
of pleasure and pain, nor desires, nor volitions, constitute lib- 
erty. Hence liberty is not a quality of the mind, or of a mor- 
al agent ; unless we consider a privilege a quality. We may 
now proceed to show what liberty is. 

The unlearned define liberty in different words ; yet their 
definitions amount to the same thing. And their definition is 
the result of their feelings and esperience ; and of course is as 
just as any ^iven by the learned. They commonly eay, lo aet 
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u$ they please is liberty. So far and so long as they can aet 
as they please, or as they have a mind to act, they enjoy all the 
liberty they can conceive of, and all they desire. Perhaps a 
better definition than this cannot be given of liberty. Let us 
now attend to the things implied in it. 

1. What do they mean by action ? By this they undoubt* 
edly mean two things ; willing^ and the effects which are con- 
nected with the will. They, therefore, would distinguish be*- 
tween liberty of will, and liberty of action* For they might 
enjoy the one, and not the other. 

* 2. What do tliey mean by pleasure ? They say they arc 
free, when (hey can act according to their pleasure. They 
mean their wishes, or desires. If objects please them, it is 
their wish to obtain them ; if they disgust them, they wish to 
avoid them. It is their pleasure to obtain whatever pleases, 
^nd shun whatever ofiends them ; which is no more than say- 
ing, it is their desire to enjoy the former, and avoid tlie pain the 
latter gives them. These are the only ideas of importance to 
be attended to, in their definition of liberty. Accordingly, 
irhen they have desires to get possession of an object, 
which pleases them, they wish to have every act exist necessa-- 
ry to their end. The first act is volition. Their desire prompts 
Aem to a voluntary exertion, which is the first thing necessary to 
their end. If any thing should restrain, or prevent their putting 
forth the voluntary exertion to which their desires prompt them, 
they would say they are not free, their liberty of choosing ac- 
cording to their pleasure is abridged. And if any thing should 
constrain, or oblige them, to choose or will any thing contrary 
to their desire, they would view their liberty of choice detroy- 
fed. If two objects were before a person, one of which was very 
pleasing, and the other very disgustful to him ; if he was efiec- 
tually restrained from choosing the agreeable, h was constrained 
fx> choose the disagreeable object, I ask, would he not feel and 
say* that his liberty of will was abridged, and destroyed? In this 
case a person is restrained from choosing agreeably to his de- 
sire, and constrained to will in opposition to it. If this were a 
law of our nature, obliging us to will in direct opposition to our 
^elings and desires, would not mankind be in a most unhappy 
condition f Let any one reflect, how he must feel in such a 
state, $o have his will always crossing and opposing his desires ; 
I l^e ma$t at once be convinced, such a condition would be roosit: 
Wbappy a^d afflictive. 
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On the other hand, if he never finds any thing preventing or 
hindering his choosing objects according to his wish, does he 
not enjoy: all the liberty of will he can desire ? With respect 
to liberty of will, what more can a person desire, than to will 
according to his wishes ? Or, than to have the acts of his will 
subject to his pleasure ? This is the-highest liberty of will, of 
which it is possible to form any conception. The will oper- 
ates, or acts, free from tlie influence of any restraint^ or coU" 
straint. There is no power, which does or can restrain men 
from willing as they desire, or constrain them to will contragr 
to.it, except the divine power. Between the strongest desire of 
the heart, and choosing the object of that desire, God has es- 
tablished an infallible connexion. He certainly will not exert 
his power in opposition to his own appointment. Hence he 
will never oblige men to exert their wills in opposition to their 
desires. And no other power in the universe can destroy a 
comiexion, which he has established. Accordingly the liberty 
of the will never will, and never can, be abridged. Hence 
mankind do, and ever will, enjoy the privilege of willing agree- 
ably to their desires, or pleasure. This^rm7e§fe is liberty. And 
this privilege is made sure and certain to men, by the nnaltera^ 
ble determination of Jehovah. 

When I say, we are at liberty to will according to our desires, 
my meaning is, according to the strongest desire, at the time we 
make our choice. Mankind often have desires, each of which, 
cannot be gratified at the same time. When desires conteody 
the strongest will prevail, and determine the will. We have now 
explained what is intended by liberty of will. Our gtate and 
condition is such, that we enjoy uninterruptedly theprivilege of 
choosing according to our strongest desires. No power, which 
•operates as a restraint or constraint, can deprive us of this priv- 
ilege. 

liberty of action is a privilege of acting, externally, agreea- 
bly to our voluntary exertions. When a person's feet are bound 
-with cords, he is not at liberty to walk. If he exerts himself 
for this purpose, a superior force operates against him, and de« 
prives him. of the privilege of acting agreeably to his exertions. 
This force is a restraint ; it prevents the existence of the action 
willed. And when a person is carried by a superior force to 
prison, contrary to bis will, his liberty is destroyed. This con- 
straining force produces efiects contrary to what he wills, and 
deprives him of the privilege of actipg according to his choice* 
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Thus liberty of action may be, and sometimes is, abridged 4 
Grod has established a general, but not a universal connexion 
between voluntary exertion, and the action, or effect, willed. Ac* 
cordingly mankind generally, though they do not always, act 
according to their choice. This liberty may be destroyed by re* 
straining BwA constraining forces. And wheh w« are made to act 
contrary to our wills, tiie actions are not ours ; as agents, we 
do not produce them, and of course are not answerable for them. 

Can any person desire any other or greater liberty, than- 
to act as he wills i When those actions follow, which bis will is 
exerted to produce, what more can he desire ? But this privilege 
God has granted to mankind, and made the enjoyment of it, 
generally, sure to them by his unalterable determination. Hence 
he has given to man all the liberty, which it is best for him to 
enjoy. 

That I have given a just idea of liberty, may appear more 
evident by attending to first principles in relation to action. 

1. If we were as incapable of pleasure and pain as inanimate 
matter is, we should never be the subjects of desires. In this 
unfeeling state, we should not have any idea of good or evil. 
No person can, at first, get an idea of pleasure and pain, with- 
out knowing them by experience. And till he knows what 
pleasure and pain are, he cannot have a notion of relative good 
and evil. If men could perceive, as they now do, and at the same 
time had no more feeling than lifeless matter, they would not 
know what ideas the terms pleasure and pain, good and evil, 
convey. As well might a man born blind know what is meant 
by light and colors ; or a deaf man, what is meant by sounds. 
This is too evident to be denied. But if mankind had no feel- 
ings, and no idea of good and. evil, desires could not possibly 
have an existence. For good and evil are the only objects of 
desire. Whatever is agreeable, we desire to attain ; and what« 
ever is disgustful, we wish to avoid. But are objects ever de- 
sired by us, however good or evil in reality, if they are un- 
known to us f When we have once felt pleasure and pain, 
whatever we apprehend will give us pleasure 19 desired ; and 
whatever in our view will give us pain, we feel an aversion to 
it. Hence if we had no feelings, we should have no idea of 
good and evil, and no desire for one object or aversion to anoth^ 
er. Accordingly, that the feelings of pleasure and pain are ne- 
cessary to the operations of desire, ira first principle, which alV 
oug)it to admit. 
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2. 1/ raaiikiod had d:> jVelisci aad 6e?lre». iLer would nev- 
er act : or. :d other w.:.rir.ii>€} wouid iJz\eT seek ODe thine, or 
xvcOd L-joiber. For 'J>r;« "noj-a exist ll a siaie of perfect in- 
difereDCc. 1: ijo o:ieci5 are de--ired. DODe will be sought. 
Thli i< a iruih so tv.dent. noibin:: csld make it plainer. 

3. lu a ?:ate id wLiCb mankind have Doihin^- to >eek. voH- 
tiorjr andeiumal action* are rjetoiess. For id everr voliuoo 
^nd exrercal action, the anainmeni or avoidance of some object 
i§ aimed at. But in a state of perfect indJnereDce. we should 
never aim at anv thmi:. Of course, there would be no occasion 
or use for > oltintarv exertions, and external actions. 

4. Ldberrv. therefore, would he a useless privileire. Is it a 
privileere to be at libenv to act according to our pleastire, when 
acions are needless, and when me have do pleasure to cratify? 
Is a freedom to act as our pleasures, desires, or inclinations^ 
would dictate, of any worth, where such ofierations have no ex- 
istence .' 

Keepins" these thing-s in iiew. we may easily fee what liberty 
is. and how the idea of it is first acquired. Children are very 
fond of play ihiocs. A top afbrds them much pleasure. They 
have strong desires to amuse themselves with it. l^Tiilst piaj'- 
ing with it. without the lea>t hindrance or opposition from any 
quarter, they ecK'_\ liberty. They follow their inclinations, 
will and act as their desires prompt them, w ithout any opposi- 
tion. But if a restraint could be laid on their minds, so as <6 
prevent those voluntary exertions which are necessary- to pnt 
their botiies in motion. the\ would then experience an opposi* 
tioD to wdllincr. This would cive them uneasiness, and excite 
complaints. Because they cannot will as they wish. Thert 
are hindrances and obstacles in the w nv. If. also, ihev shoalc( 
will to run. and some person were to hold ibem and prevent the 
actions willed, then thej' experience opposition. This wonid 
give them oneasiness. and excite complaiiits. 

Now they have experienced two very ilifferent conditioiis. 

The first in which they acted airreeablv to their wishes, without 

•pposition or hindrance ; the other, in which they experience 

anch f^poation as wholly prevents their acting as their inclina- 

InQt pn>mpt tfaem* These two conditions they will compare 

sdhv, and discern a great difference in them. The ideas 

of this difierence ihey cannot communicate without 

^liat condition in which they act without any hin- 

il'telled a state of freedom or liberty ; a state icVhieh 
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they act freely. In this state they enjoy what is called liberty 
or freedom. And what is this, but the privilege of willing and 
acting according to their wishes and inclinations ; or pursuing 
the objects of their desire without any hindrance ? They 
might call the otiier condition, in which opposition prevents 
their acting as they wish, a state of bondage ; a state in which 
they do not follow their own inclinations, but are obliged to 
act contrary to their desires, and as other agents dictate. Hence 
liberty implies a state or condition, in which moral agei^ts act 
as they please : a state in which they experience no hindrance, 
no opposition, and meet no obstacle to prevent their going the 
way their hearts lead them. 

This teaches, that all our sensations of pleasure and pain, and 
our desires, are antecedent to the need or use of liberty. For 
if we did not experience these operations, there would be noth- 
ing to prompt us to will, or act, in any sense. There 
would be no end for us to answer by any exertion, because 
there is nothing which we have the least inclination to seek. 
But when we experience these desires, then we wish to act 
without any hindrance. The privilege of gratifying the feel- 
ings of the heart, without any hindrance, witliout meeting any 
opposition to prevent the actions which are necessary, is an ob- 
ject earnestly desired. This privilege, or liberty of acting, 
is highly valued by every moral agent. So that liberty is a 
precious privilege, rather than a quality or property, or any 
operation of the mind. Liberty does not consist in any action 
or operation of the mind ; but is a privilege of acting without 
any obstacle to prevent. It is an absurdity, to say diat liber- 
ty and voluntary action are the same thing. If voluntary ex- 
ertion is an action, and this action is liberty, then liberty is ac- 
tion of action. Liberty of action is a very common phrase. 
And if liberty and voluntary exertion are the same thing, and 
Voluntary exertion is also an action, then liberty and action are 
convertible terms. Use the word action instead of liberty, then 
the liberty of action is nothing but the action of action. Those 
who assert that liberty is nothing but voluntary exertion, have 
no way to avoid this absurdity. But if liberty is the privil- 
ege of acting according to our wishes and inclinations, without 
any thing to restrsdn us, this absurdity is avoided. When 
mankind will and act agreeably to their wishes and desires, 
without experiencing any restraint or constraint, do they not 
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act freely ? Do they not enjoy perfect liberty ? Can they 
conceive of any greater liberty than this ? Is there any othef 
kindy which they would prefer to it ? 

I know many in answer to these interrogations would say, 
they wish for liberty to fly, to create, to gratify all their desires 
by a single act of the will. This, they might say, is a higher 
and more desirable kind of liberty, than any which mankind 
now enjoy. This statement, I would observe in reply, con- 
tains a fallacy. The thing, which they call liberty, is power. And 
by giving the thing a wrong name, they deceive themselves. 
By liberty to fly, to create, and the like, a power is the thing in- 
tended. If by power is meant volition, then a liberty to fly, for 
instance, is only willing this event. This is making an act of 
the will and liberty the same thing ; which we have already seen 
cannot be true. And if by power is intended a connexion between 
an act of the will and the thing willed, so that the latter shall 
follow the former, then by a liberty to fly they mean no more 
than this connexion. Whether power is an act of the will, era 
connexion between willing and the thing willed, still liberty and 
' power are not the same thing. This has already been proved* 
But to illustrate this fallacy more fully, let it be observed, 

1 . A moral agent aims at some end in every action. When 
he is sick, health is an object or end desired. 

2. To the attainment of ends, means are necessary. Means 
must be used to recover health ; for this is the appointment of 
Jehovah. God works by means in the attainment of his ends. 
And according to his ordination men cannot obtain their ends, 
only by using the means adapted to them. If God had seen fit, 
ends might have been connected immediately with the will. 
Then nothing would have been necessary to obtain health, 
when we are sick, but to will it. But the determination of God 
is such, we cannot attain our ends, except by the intervention 
and use of means. 

Now a person, when sick, is at liberty to use means to re- 
cover his health. He is at liberty to will, and to act, He en- 
joy? this liberty, this privilege, and is using it. He has not 
power to recover health by a single act of his will, nor to give 
efficacy to the means he uses. Hence mankind enjoy liberty, 
and use it in pursuit of their ends ; when at the same time they 
haVc not power to attain them. Does a person's inability to 
recover his health abridge his liberty ? Surely not ; he may 
act with perfect freedom, as long as he has life. Do not mair 
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jkind act freely, as their inclinations lead them, when laboring 
in the field, and attending to other pursuits of life ? Yet it is 
not in their power, in innumerable instances, to obtain their ends. 
This shows there is a plain and obvious distinction between lib-, 
crty and power. Men may act freely in pursuit of their ends, 
yet not have power to obtain them. If liberty and power were 
the same thing, and if men have not power to arrive at the ends 
they seek, they have no liberty. This notion of liberty contra- 
dicts facts. Because we know by experience it is. a fact, that 
we are acting freely in numerous instances, where we have not 
power to attain what we seek, and so finally fail of it. Hence 
to say, a power to attain our ends is liberty, is to assert we are 
not free, while acting freely ; which is a manifest absurdity. 

To bring these remarks to a point, attention to the following 
things is necessary. I have a strong desire to visit a friend, who 
lives west from this place. A volition, which would move my 
body westerly, would accord with my desire. If some pow- 
er should constrain me to will an opposite motion of the body, 
the will would act contrary to my desire. In this case 1 do not 
enjoy liberty of will. For liberty of will is a privilege of willing 
as my desires dictate. And if I will to have my body move to 
the west, yet some force carries it to the east, then liberty of ac- 
tion, in this instance, is destroyed. For actions directiy con- 
trary to those willed take place. But so long as the will obeys 
the heart, and actions are obedient to the will, I am free. I will 
and act agreeably to my desire. I enjoy the liberty of willing 
as I wish, and of acting as I wish, and in the exercise of this 
fibcrty I visit my friend. At the same time I have not power 
to visit him by flying over the distance he is from me. Hence 
our object, when we wish for liberty to fly, is power, not liberty. 

We may wish to have liberty extended t^ to have a thousand 
events connected with the will, which are not. To have this 
wish gratified, our power must be enlarged. If God had con- 
nected flying, or the creation of a world,- with an act of the wil^, 
as he has the motion of our hands, we could as easily fly, and 
create, as we now can move our hands. This enlargement of 
our power is an object ardently desired by many. By an in- 
crease or enlargement of our power in this way, our liberty 
woald be extended beyond its present limits. But if our liber- 
^. was extended by an increase of power, it is still the same 
" ''ibiBrty — a liberty to will and to act as we please. Our 
;. ipreater, unless its extension is the thins .meant. 
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ing the words power and liberty as synonimous, that men de- 
ceive themselves, when they plead for a different kind of liberty. 
And this fallacy is now detected by distinguishing, as we ever 
ought, between liberty and power. 

Liberty of action is extended, as far as external actions or 
events are connected with the will. A greater number of events 
might have been connected with the will, than now are, if (}od 
had seen fit. But connecting other events with the will, is not 
altering the nature of the liberty of action ; it is only extending 
it further, or rendering it less limited. We may therefore say, 
that mankind cannot conceive of any kind of liberty, preferable 
to that which they enjoy ; nor can they have any greater Hber*' 
ty, unless the extension of it is greater liberty. But they may 
desire more power; and no degree of power short of onmipo* 
tence will satisfy the unrenewed heart. 

6. We may now inquire, whether liberty is consistent widi ne- 
cessity. It is the opinion of many, that every kind of necessity 
is inconsistent with liberty. For a clear elucidation of this 
part of the present subject, the word necessity must be defined, 
it is not my design, however, to explain all the senses in wbicb 
the words necessary, necessity, impossible, unable, and the other 
like terms, are used. I shall define the word necessity, so far as 
is requisite to a conclusion, whether any hind of necessity is 
inconsistent with liberty. 

A certain and infallible connexion between causes and their 
effects is one thing meant by necessity. If a cause might Ofter* 
ate, and its effect might be prevented at one time, and be pro- 
duced at another, the effect is not necessary. And in this cais^, 
there is no certain connexion between the cause and the effect. 
For the connexion is «iot infallible, it may be destroy^. But 
where the connexion between es^uses and effects is certain, there 
the effect is necessary. Water will run towards the centre. 
Between this motion of water towards the centre, and the' cause 
which produces this motion, there is an infallible connexion. 
This motion of water is a necessary effect. When force is used 
to destroy this connexion, ineffectually, we say it is impossible 
to overcome it. The meaning is, no force applied, in this in- 
stance, is equal to the force ^f the cause. In this sense the word 
"unable, and many others of the same import, are used. In such 
instances, causes operate without producing the intended effect* 
"VVe may, therefore, to prevent a needless circumlocution in con- 
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Veying our ideas, divide necessity into natural and moral. This 
distinction is not founded on any difference there is in the con* 
nexion between causes and effects, where the connexion is cer- 
tain and infallible ; but on the difference there is in the terms 
fttlatedy or connected. Hence the certain connexion between 
mdral causes and their effects, is what I mean by a moral ne- 
cessity. And the infallible connexion there is between natural 
causes at)d effects, is what I mean by a na^uroZ necessity. Thes^ 
are the only kinds of necessity which come into consideration, 
when it is to be determined, whether necessity is inconsistent 
with liberty. We may inquire, 

1. Whether natural necessity is inconsistent with liberty. — 
Ndtbing) ds I have already observed, can destroy liberty of will; 
as will appear clearly, when we attend to moral necessity. I shall 
therefore, under this particular, consider natural necessity in re- 
lation to liberty of action. Here it is granted, that natural ne- 
cessity is inconsistent with liberty of action. For instance, if a 
person wills the motion of his hands or feet, and the motion 
does not follow, liberty of action is destroyed at this time. Some 
cause in this particular instance operates, which is more power- 
ful than the exertion of the will ; and produces rest^ an efl^ct op- 
posite to the one intended. Here the connexion between the 
will and the effect willed, is destroyed ; and the efiect, which 
die opposing cause produces, is necessary. Here it may be 
said, that the person was unMe to move bis hands or feet. It 
Was impossible for him to do it. The operating cause, whatev- 
er it be, which renders the act of the will ineffectual, restrains 
him. And all restrints, which prevent the existence of the ef-^ 
feet willed, destroy liberty of action. Restraints do not des- 
troy liberty of action, unless they prevent the effects willed. 

Again. If a person's will is exerted to move bis body west- 
ward, and it is moved eastward, here the connenon between the 
act of (he will and the effect willed is destroyed. In this partic- 
ular instance, some cause or other operates with mote force than 
the will, and renders its exertion ineffectual. Here the person 
experiences what is called a constraint. An effect contrary to 
the oiie willed takes place. When a constraning cause is suffi- 
cient to produce an effect opposite to the one willed, liberty of 
action, at that particular time, is destroyed. 

When effects, different or opposite to those willed, take place, 
liberty of action is destroyed. The causes, which operate in 
such cases, are more powerful than the will, and overcome it. 
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And such causes are the things intended by restraints^ and tortr 
straints. All restraints and cotistraints, which are sufficient 10 
produce effects opposite to those willed, destroy liberty of ac- 
tion. This, however, is but seldom the case. Generally, the 
effects willed take place. But when those effects exist, which 
are opposite to those willed and intended^ we are not accountable 
for them. They are not our actions ^ but the effects of the cause 
which produced them. And we do not act according to our 
pleasure, unless the effects follow which are necessary to grati- 
fy our desires. 

2. Inquire, whether moral necessity destroys liberty. 

Mankind are the causes of many effects. Thousands of 
events are attributed to them as the cause. They are ageats* 
They act, and produce effects. Yet it may be well to observe, 
they are not the independent^ efficient cause, of one effect. They 
are dependent on God, and cannot produce any effect without 
the concurrence of his agency, or contrary to his determination^ 
Having observed this to prevent mistakes, I may now say, that 
Hie feelings and desires of the heart are the cause of every vo- 
lition. The taste, which is the only feeling faculty of the mind, 
constitutes agency. It is theprimary cause in man of all his actions.^ 
Those which do not proceed from this cause, are not our ac- 
tions, but the actions of some other agent. This internal cause, 
by its operations, produces every volition. It puts the will in 
motion. And volitions are the first and immediate effects it 
produces. Between this cause and volition, God has establish- 
ed an infallible connexion. No power but his own, is suffi- 
cient to destroy this connexion ; and he will not destroy, what 
he has determined shall exist. Hence the reason, why liberty 
of will can never be abridged. Wlien there is nothing to pre- 
vent our willing according to our desires or inclinations, we en- 
joy liberty of will. Nothing can prevent this, because God has 
established a certain connexion between the strongest desire of 
the heart, and volition. This connexion is moral necessity. 
And this necessity renders liberty of will absolutely sure and 
certain. 

Were it not for this moral necessity, liberty of will would rest 
on an uncertain foundation. For sometimes we might will as 
we wish, and sometimes we might not;. It would be altogether 
uncertain, whether such volitions would follow as we might wish. 
The will might act in opposition to our inclinations. If it did, 
we could never carry our desires into effect. Not only so, but 
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tlic Will might produce effects in opposition to our desires. But 
now it must be obedient to the heart. It must will the effects 
we wish to have exist. 

Would any man feel contented to be in a state, in which he 
could neither will nor act according to his wishes, nor gratify 
any of his desires ? But if there were no connexion between 
the heart and the will, no person would be able to will events, 
which it was his desire to have exist. He would not be able to 
act according to his inclinations and wishes.- His condition 
would be very unhappy. And if there were a connexion, but not 
certain, then it would be a mattet of uncertainty when he should 
and when he should not act as his inclinations dictated. ThU 
would be a very undesirable condition for such an agent as 
man. 

But the connexion between the heart and the will Is certain 
and infallible. It cannot be destroyed. It, therefore, infallibly 
secures liberty of will to every moral agent. This necessity or 
connexion, let it be remembered, is not liberty. Liberty is the 
privilege of willing as we wish. And this necessity secures this 
privilege to us. Our liberty of will, therefore, is certain, as 
this necessity is infallible. Hence moral necessity is so far from 
destroying liberty, that it is the foundation on which it rests. 
Tajieaway the foundation, and our liberty is effectually destroy- 
ed. 

In the next pla(5e, are liberty of action and moral necessity 
^consistent with each other 9 

The immediate design of volition is, to put the body or some 
particular member of it, in motion; and by this means to pro- 
duce other external effects, which are necessary to obtain the 
objects desired. If 1 have a desire to eat an apple lying on the 
table before me, by an exertion of the will my hand is moved 
directly to it, and from thence to my mouth. It it be growing 
on a tree, and I wish to enjoy it, the body must move to it, and 
by a stroke of my staff the stem must be broken, that it may 
fall to the ground. Here not only bodily motions, but the mo- 
tion of other things, as the staff, for instance, are produced. 
These are the effects of volition. And as it is by the instru- 
mentality of the body, that we produce alterations and effects in 
other things around us, the immediate operation of the will is 
on the body And by means of the body every other effect is 
produced, requisite to the attainment of the objects of our de- 
sire. And it is often the case, that a series of external effects 
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are necessary to reach our desired ends. Accordingly^ all the 
effects contained in such a series are the objects of volition, and 
are produced by it ; and the last effect in the series is the ulti- 
mate object of the will. 

It is therefore easy to see, when there is nothing to 
prevent the existence of the effects willed, that we enjoy liberty 
of action without any interruption. If I make exertions to walk 
directly east, and nothing prevents my moving in this course, I 
certainly enjoy ^11 the liberty of walking in this direction which 
can be conceived of, or desired. But if by the operation of 
some cause I am restrained^ or prevented from walking in this 
direction ; and at the same time am constrained by some supe- 
rior power to move in a western course, mj' liberty of walkmg 
easterly is destroyed. Causes, which prevent my acting as I 
chose, are restraints ; and those, which make me act, as I would 
not, are constraints. Of course, both restraints and constraints, 
so far as they operate, abridge liberty of action. And those 
effects which are produced by extrinsic causes or agents, wheth- 
er restraining or constraining, are not our actions. Because 
they are not the effects of our will, but of some foreign cause or 
agent, external to us, which we have not power to resist ; and 
we are not accountable for them. But if restraining or con- 
straining causes operate in opposition to the will, yet the will 
overcomes them, and produces the actions intended ; then the 
actions are our own, and we are responsible for them. Because 
they are such as were intended, and are produced by the oper- 
ations of the will. And so far as constraints and restraints op- 
pose the will, liberty of action is impeded, but not destroyed, 
if the will at last overcomes. We always act freely, when we 
do the thing intended. And when the thing intended is done 
without any impediment, we enjoy the most perfect liberty of 
action. But so far as the will is opposed, liberty is abridged ; 
or we do not act so easily and freely. It is now evident, that 
when we act as we choose, we enjoy liberty of action. We are 
now to inquire, whether necessity destroys liberty of action. 

Such a connexion between causes and effects, as renders the 
existence of the latter absolutely certain^ is necessity. Such ef- 
fects are always necessary. Accordingly a certain, and infalli- 
ble connexion between volition, and the effect or action willed, 
is necessity. If we act freely, they certainly follow the exertions 
of the will. Does this necessity destroy liberty of action ? So 
far from it, that without it we should be wholly deprived of lib- 
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action willed, were not established, the will might exert itself^ 
bat no effect would follow. . But does a person enjoy 
liberty of action, if the effects intended and willed cannot be 
produced ? But if the actions chosen certainly follow, he en-^ 
Joys liberty in the highest p^erfection. So far then as the con- 
nexion between volition arid the actioil willed is certain, liberty 
is secttred.* Accordingly, if any external cause by its operation 
destroys this contlexion, it takes our liberty of acting as we wish 
entirely from us. God has not established an absolute infalli- 
ble connexion, between every volition and its intended effect. 
Had be seen fit to do this, liberty of action could never be de- 
stroyed^ in any one instance, anymore than liberty of will. As 
ttiis connexion is not universal, does not extend at all times to 
every volition, this is the reason why liberty of action may be^ 
and sometimes is, destroyed, f^or sometimes external causes, 
^d other agents, by their operations prevent the existence of 
the actions which we will. Or, in other words, by the influence 
'of constraints or restraints this connexion is dest^yed, and the 
actions chosen do not follow. When this is the case, in every 
such particular instance we are deprived of our liberty. Ac-^ 
cordingly this infallible connexion betvi'een the thing willed and 
the will, or what is here called necessity, is essential to the enjoy- 
ment of liberty. So far as this prevails, our liberty is secured f 
and as ofteri as it is destroyed, we are deprived of liberty. Every 
one must* therefore see, if he attends candidly to the subject, 
tbat this necessity is so far from destroying oiir liberty, that it 
is essential to the preservation and enjoyment of it. 

Let US suppose a person to have strong desires to visit i, friend. 
Volitions are necessary, we know, to accomplish his wishes f 
and also extet'nal actions. By the operation of his desires, vo- 
litions are produced ; and by the operation of volitions, external 
iactions ai*e effected. If there was no connexion between the 
desires of the heart and volitions, desired would operate in vain^ 
For no volitions would follow. And if there were no connex-* 
ion between the will and external actions, the operations of the 
will would be ineffectual. Of coarse the person could oever 
visit his friend. But if a connexion is established, between hif^ 
desires and vdlitioris, and between bis volitioiis and external ac- 
tions, then h^ can act as he pleases, and gratify his heart in vis-* 
king his friend. 

If the matter was left wholly t« man, wbidi wonM he prefof^ 
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that condition in which no such connexions are established, of 
that in which they are ? He would certainly choose the latter. 
And if the latter, then the necessity by which he acts, corres- 
ponds with his own feelings. And it is obvious, from what has 
been said, if no such connexion had been established by our 
Maker, his creatures never would have enjoyed any liberty of 
will, or liberty of action.- So that the necessity of choosing as 
we feel, or according to our pleasure, and acting as we choose, 
is essential to the existence and enjoyment of liberty. And our 
Maker has granted and secured this privilege to us, by estab- 
lishing an infallible or necessary connexion between our de- 
sires and volitions, and between our volitions and actions. 
There is, therefore, no ground to object against this kind of ne- 
cessity, as being inconsistent with liberty. 

One great reason, why so many consider necessity as incon* 
sistent with liberty, arises from their using words without any 
definite meaning. Another reason is, they indulge themselves 
in a careless, indefinite mode of reasoning. Because necessity 
sometimes dtrt troys liberty of action, they infer it is always, and 
in every sense, inconsistent withliberty. This, all will see, is 
false reasoning. If all would affix a definite meaning to their 
terms, and reason correctly, they would not so often reject the 
truth, and embrace errors, as they now do. But this requires 
so much attention, mental exertion, and labor, they are not 
willing to submit to it. - And to justify themselves in the indul- 
gence of this mental indolence, they are always declaiming a- 
j^ainst metaphysicks as a fruitful source of error. Yet it is be- 
lieved, that if all meii should neglect that correct mode of thittk- 
ing and reasoning \which at this day is called metaphysicks, it 
would not be many ages before truth on moral subjects would 
be generally banished from the world, and errors universally 
prevail. When a person asserts, that necessity destroys liberty, 
would he wish to have it made certain that he should choose 
and act according to his pleasure, or not .'* If all men desire 
the privilege of choosing and acting according to tlieir pleasure, 
and to have this made infallibly certain, why do they declaim 
Against necessity ? 

Furthermore, if our pleasure is what Arminians mean by a 
self^determining power, we surely have it. For our pleasure is, 
to act according to the desires of the heart. And all our voli- 
tions and actions proceed from the heart. If objects please us, 
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desires arise to enjoy them ; and those desires give rise to all ' 
the volitions and actions necessary to have possession of them ; 
and in obtaining them we act according to our pleasttre ; and when 
we enjoy them, our pleasure is done. If acting in this sense 
according to our pleasure is what they mean by a self deter- 
mining power, (viz.) that our pleasure produces our volitions ; 
it is ipranted that we have this power. But this power destroys 
indifference^ and is consistent with necessity. To say we have 
a power to produce^ and govern our pleasure, is false ; but to * 
say we are governed by our pleasure is true, and corresponds 
with our wishes. If then they admit our pleasure, in the sense 
explained, is a self determining power, to be consistent they 
must also admit our ideas of liberty. If they would do this, 
the dispute between them and us would be ended. 
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I Whether liberty is necessary to vice and virtue ; and, 
\ if not, for what purposes is it requisite, in moral 
' agents ? 

It is, I believe, a general opinion, that liberty is necessary to 
Ae existence of vice and virtue. But the truth of this sentiment 
may be questioned. And if, when examined, it should not ap- 
pear to be well founded, the inquiry will be, why is liberty re- 
quisite in a moral agent f For all will grant, ths^t without it 
mankind would be very imperfect moral agents. I shall, there^ 
fore, inquire, 

1. Whether liberty is necessary to .the existence of vice and 
virtue. According to the description given of liberty in the 
preceding essay, any person will clearly perceive, it is not essen- 
tial either to vice, or virtue. For vice and virtue must exist 
antecedent to the need, or use of liberty. For an illustration 
of the truth in relation to this subject, let the following supposi- 
tions be carefully examined, 

Suppose a person to have an inveterate hatred against his 
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lieighbor, which will lead him to take his life on the first favdrw 
able opportunity; I ask, is he not a murderer ? Does not this 
hatred, or as the law defines it, this malice prepense, constitnte 
the sin, or crime, denominated murder f From the time this 
hatred exists in his heart, is he not a murderer in the sight of God? 
He says, in his word, he that hateth his brother is a marderer. 
And if we had a knowledge of his heart, should not we view him 
in the same light ? If vice and virtue belong to the heart, it is 
certain that this person is guilty of the crime called murder » 
For taking the life of a,neighbor, is only the fruit or efiect of a 
murderous disposition. Let us suppose further, that this person 
is born with this hatred, not only to his neighbor but to all mah* 
JUnd, which will prompt him to take the lives of his fellow men, 
as often as he judges he can do it with impimity. Is he not 
born with a murderous heart ? If mankind knew he had this 
disposition, would they not have the same view of his heart, they 
have of the heart of one who has committed a murderous deed ? 
Would they not stand in fear of him ? Would they not watch 
him, and guard themselves against his assaults ? I may now 
Hsk, is liberty necessary to the existence of this murderous disr 
position ? The person, according to the supposition, is bom 
with it. Is his birth an effect of his choice f Is this disposition 
a voluntary action, or the fruit and effect of his will ? Is it aa 
effect , which was produced by the operation of this person's ar 
gency f Surely not. And if not, the liberty of this person wa^i 
not necessary to the existence of this murderous disposition. 

Again. Suppose a person is born with a benevolent disposi- 
tion of heart. And such a supposition is not impossible ; for 
many believe, that some persons are sanctified from the womb. 
Is not this benevolent innate disposition a moral virtue f Does 
it not lay a foundation in him to be pleas id with the £vine 
character and government ? Will it not, as an internal active 
principle, influence him to serve God with fidelity and delight ^ 
But was the liberty of this person, in any sense, necessary to 
the existence of this benevolent disposition f We may as well 
l^uppose the exercise of liberty in an agept is necessary to his 
very eodstenee. 

Furthermore. Calvinistic divines believe, that all mankind 
^re bom with depraved, corrupt hearts. And it is presumed, 
|hey will not assert, that the depravity of heart with which they 
BPe born is produced by their ovm voluntary exertions. And 
ifth^y ^ay^ this depravity consists in voluntary exertions, y^f 



they will not believe, that the agent produced them. For thi# 
t¥OuId represent him as acting voluntarily j before he had any vo-' 
lition. It implies the same absurdity, which is implied in say-* 
ing that a person creates himself. It is obvious, that, with 
respect to those appetites or dispositions with which we are born^ 
they are not produced by our agency. We are no more the 
cause of them, than we are of our own existence. It is as in- 
4Consiste0t to suppose, that we produce our own faculties, as our 
4>wn existence. And if it be said, we have no faculties, and the 
mind is nothing but our various mental operations united, still 
QMf first operations are not produced by us. For if operations 
constitute the mind, till they exist, there is no mind in being to 
operate. Accordingly \he first operations^ which constitute the 
mind, the mind could not produce ; unless it can act before it 
exists. To suppose the mind is nothing, but operations united, 
does not relieve any diflBculty. For then the first operations^ 
which according to this scheme must be called the heart, con- 
stitute that depravity with which we are born. It therefore 
clearly follows, that all, who believe we are bom with deprav- 
j^d hearts, must admit, that this depravity is no more our pro- 
duction, than our own existence is. Of course liberty is no 
more necessary to the existence of original depravity than it is 
io our having a being in this worlds Neither is it necessary to 
4u*iginal holiness of heart. 

Adam was created in the image of God. And Calvinists be- 
lieve he was created in the moral, as well as in the natural, im- 
age of his Maker. Accordingly he was created with a benev- 
4^1ent heart. And this benevolence of heart was no more the 
effect of his agency, than his own existence. Was his liberty 
necessary to his own existence .'* Could no tsuch an agent, as Ad- 
am was, be created, unles she exercised liberty in his creation ? If 
not, it was impossible for such an agent to be produced. For he 
could not exercise liberty, before he existed. And the exercise 
of liberty was not necessary to the existence of a benevolent 
heart. For this was a quality given him in his creation. And 
he could not act freely in its production. For agents cannot 
act at all, much less freely, before they have existence. His 
liberty, therefore, considered as an agent, was not necessary to 
ihe existence of a benevolent heart. 

These observations will apply with equal force to prove, that 
IDen do not act freely in that change wrought in them, termed 
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rcgeneratioir. If in this change something is created, as Cal vin- 
ists believe there is, it is not produced by the agency of man. For 
it is granted, he has not power to create any thing. As the vir- 
tuous disposition, or exercise, or whatever it may be called, is 
not produced by man as the agent, but by the power of God, the 
sinner exercises no liberty *n the production of it. 

Liberty is the privilege of a moral agent ; a privilege of act- 
ing according to his pleasure, or as his feelings dictate. Such ■• 
an agent must exist, antecedently to the need, or use of liberty. 
And if he is a complete moral agent, he has moral as well at nat«- 
ural faculties. And his moral faculty must be vicious or virtu- 
ous, the moment it has existence, as has been made 4!vident in 
a previous essay. If this cannot be denied, it is certain- 
that liberty is not necessary to the existence of either vice or 
virtue in the heart of moral agents. This is not only evident 
from the description given of liberty in the fourteendi Essay ; 
but it is true,if we adopt the opinion generally received respect- 
ing it. Orthodox divines have commonly sa^d, that liberty is 
fi power of willing. If the will, or a power of willing, be a just 
delSnition of liberty, then the terms will and liberty mean the 
same thing. According to the definition, it is asked, whether 
the will is vicious, or virtuous, or neither ? If it be answered, 
that the will is either virtuous, or vicious, then nothing is pre- 
dicated of the will, but what may be affirmed of liberty, if liber- 
ty and will are the same thing. It therefore follows^ that the 
liberty of moral agents is either virtuous or vicious. But the 
will did not produce itself. It was not created by man, but by 
his Creator. And as man, considered as an agent, did not ^xer-i 
ciseany liberty in the production of his will, because he did not, 
create it, yet the moment it exists, it is either vicious or virtuous; 
it is therefore evident, that liberty is not necessary to the exis- 
tence of vice and virtue in a moral agent. For no agent can. 
exercise liberty, before it exists. It is said by manj^, that the 
faculty, or power of willing, is liberty. And it \s created with 
the quality of vice, or virtue. But the will, with either of these 
qualities, is not produced by man, but by his Creator. And the 
will, the moment it exists^ with the quality of vice or virtue, con- 
stitutes the depravity with which we ai'e born. And as men do 
not exercise any liberty in the production of this depraved willj 
their liberty is not necessary to its existence ; and of course it 
is not essential to the existence of vice and virtue. 

Some however say, that liberty consists in spontaneous, vol- 
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iintary exertion. They also assert, that all vice and virtue coft^ 
sist in voluntary exertions, or exercises. This makes liberty, vo- 
lition, vice and virtue, the same things According to this rep- 
resentation, the first volition of a moral agent constitutes his 
orignal depravity. But who is the agent that produces this 
first, depraved, vicious volition ? Is man the agent ? If not, 
then there is no liberty exercised by him in the existence of that, 
which constitutes his original depravity. But if it be said, that 
man is the agent, in tliis case, because volontary exercises con- 
•stitutes agency, this involves on absurdity. For it makes a- 
gency, and the effect it produces, the same things Because it 
is said, that volition is agency ; and volition^ at the same time, 
is the effect it produces. This cannot be true with respect to 
the first original volition in man, whatever it may be in relation 
to those which are subsequent to it. Therefore, according to 
this definition of liberty, it is not necessary to the existence of 
that original depravity with which men are born. For with 
respect to this first volition, which constitutes their original de- 
pravity, and from which all subsequent vicious exercises pro- 
.ceed, they were not at liberty to have it, or not to have it. 

Furthermore 5 what is meant by the phrase, liberty is neces- 
sary to the existence of vice and virtue ? Does it mean, that 
the original fountain qf either vice or virtue in man, is produced 
by himself, and he is at liberty to produce it, or not ? Wheth- 
er the original depravity of man consists in taste, or will, or the 
first voluntary operation of the will, will any say, we create or 
produce them ? We might with as much propriety say, we 
create ourselves. For no man can create a taste, or a will, or 
the first exercise of his will, any more than he can create himself. 
If not, he certainly is not at lifeerty to be either vicious, or vif- 
tuous, any more than he is at liberty to exist, or not exist. In- 
deed, in whatever light we toay vie^ the subject, it is apparent, 
that liberty is not necessary to the existence of either vice or 
virtue. For whether we sliall be created with either a vicious 
or virtuous character, does hot depend on our pleasure, anj^ 
more than our being. : 

Some are often objecting to this representation, saying, if a 
sinful inclination does not dq)end on our exertions, we are not 
blameable. This will be attended to, under the subject of praise 
and blameworthiness. Here it may be observed, that all who 
believe the doctrine of total depravity, grant we are bom with 
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corrupt hearts. These will admit, that liberty is not necdssaiiy 
to the existence H)f vice or virtue. 

Whether the dealings of God with Adanl, as especially bis es^ . 
tablishing a connexibo between his moral character and that of . 
his posterity, was inconsistent With wisdom and justice, is a 
subject distinct from the present. We knoW it is a fact, that 
Adam's posterity derive a depraved heart from him. And aD, 
who believe Grod is holy, wise, and just, will admit that the con- 
nexion he did establish between odr first parents and their pos- 
terity was consistent with his attributes, whether they can clear* 
ly see the consistency or not. The author has Written on this 
subject, and advanced a theory which was new to him, never 
having seen any part of it in print ; but Whether he will ever 
publish it is imcertain. It is in his view a theory that avoidsthe 
difficulties, which have hitherto attended it, and which agreed 
with reason and facts. 

But though liberty is iiot necessary to tte existence of vice 
or virtue, yet is it essential to render us worthy of praise and 
blame ? It would appear, on examination, that it is no moire 
necessary to praise and blame, than it is to the existence of vic6 
or virtue. But as the subject of praise and blame is discussed 
in a subsequent essay, to prevent repetitions, the reader is refer* 
red to that for satisfaction on this point. We may now con- 
sider, 

II. For what ends, or purposes, libertj^ is necessary in a mor* 
al agent. Though it is not essential to one thing, yet it ma/ 
be for another. And it is requisite for the following purposes. 

1. If we did not enjoy the privilege of choosing as we wish, 
and acting as we choose, we should not be complete agents. A 
complete agent is capable of choosinjg and acting agreeably to 
the desires of the heart. So that, ifne has desires for objects^ 
' yet is not at liberty to put forth those volitions, and produce 
those external actions necessary to obtain the objects of his de- 
sire, and avoid the objects of his aversion, he is not a complet«f 
agent. For a complete agent is able to attain, generally, what- 
ever he loves, and shun^whatever he hates. If God had not es* 
tablished a connexion between our desires and volitions, and 
external actions, we might have desires, but they would nevet 
produce any effects, nor be able to reach the objects which 
would gratify them. In this case the agency of man would be 
very imperfect, and incomplete. Accordingly a liberty to choose 
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^6igttc9hly to his wishes, and to act as be chooses, is essentiaf-- 
ly necessary to complete agency. 

2. It is necessary for us, in order that we may act out the in- 
ternal inclinations of the heart. The desires of the heart would 
never appear in any external acts, if we had not the liberty of 
choosing and acting. Of course moral agents could never have 
any knowledge of each other's characters. As we have no in- 
tuitive view ofeitch other's hearts, and become acquainted with 
each other's characters only by extertial, visible signs, or ac- 
tions, if the heart was incapable of manifesting itself in this 
way, we must forever remain ignorant of each other's de- 
serts. But it is necessary, to answer many purposes in the 
moral government of the world, for creatures to have a knowl- 
edge of each other's characters; And in order to this, liberty 
pf choosing and acting is requisite.' 

3. It is necessary to social intercourse. We might have 
strong desires, yet if we could not express them, we could not 
have any social intercourse with each other, nor with our Maker. 
For if he did not enjoy the same liberty, the desires of his heart 
would not be manifested. And without a knowledge of his 
character, we could never enjoy him. As true happiness con- 
sists in the enjoyment ofGod, ana the social intercourse of holy 
creatures with each other, liberty is essentially necessary ^o our 
present and future felicity.* 

4. It is necessat'y, in order for us to render unto God all that 
service, which he requires of us. Generally, to do the things 
required of us, external actions are necessary, as in teaching, 
reproving, esjiorting, and many other duties. But if we had 
not the liberty of choosing and acting, the most benevolent heart 
could not perform all those duties, which are enjoined. 

. I now ask, is a person a^ complete agent, who is not at liber- 
ty to attain the objects he desires, or to manifest tiie internal feel- 
ings of the heart, or to have social intercourse with men, or per- 
form the duties required (^ him ? If not, then liberty is neces- 
sary to answer ends unspeakably interesting and impoitant. 

If we did not enjoy the liberty of choosing and acting agtee- 
ably to our inclinations and desires, we should be very imper- 
fect, send incomplete agents. But our Maker has established a 
connexion between our original appetites, or primary principles 
of action, and all our subsequent actions ; which are necessary 
to the accomplishment of our pleasure,suidt^e gratification of our' 
desires. This established connexion secures to ns the privilege^ 
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dalled liberty, and enables us to act as we please, and readcsRS 
Us coiqplete agents, as far as this connexion extends. 



xisdAir xvxx. 

On Motives f Vnth their influence in deterfn ini ng tki 
will. 

By a motive, I mean any thing which Ynove^, exdtes» or in« 
duces ah agent to act ; to choose one thing, and refuse anodber4 
Motives are causes of action. 1 do not mean, that they are e^ 
iicient, ind^endeht causes ) bat they are, what are commonly 
t;al]ed secondary causes. They are as really the causes of onjf 
voluntary actions, tis rain, heat, and the earth, are causes* of vcge* 
tation. They are the ground al[id reason of our ifCting, at sA 
times, as we do act. Motives may, therefore, be divided into 
two general classes, internal and external. 

1. By internal motives, I nilean, every thin^ in the hetttt or 
taste, which stimulates to action. The appetite of hunger im- 
pels, or excites, to action^ The same is true with respect to all 
the appetites with which we are bom. 

Otir -affections and passions excite to action. They operate 
as causes^ which put the will in motion. They produce, of 
give rise to voluntary exertionsi This agrees wiUi the expcri* 
ence of all men ; for all experience the operation of these inter- 
nal principles, and find they are stimulated by them to every ac- 
tion they perform. 

Every language also is constructed on a belief, thatwe tatfe 
governed by- our internal appetites, and our dei^res to obtain 
that which is agreeable, and avoid whatever is painful. Hence 
arise the phrases, in every language, of being impelled by httn* 
ger, thirst, and the passions. Indeed deprive moral agents of 
those internal principlies of action, their agency would-be dc* 
stroyed, and all actio'ti would cease. 

These internal principles are antecedent to all our voluntary 
exertions. They move us to act. They are the internal causes^ 
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fAkich produce volitions. These internal motives govern, and 
determine the wilL Henee it is wholly improper to say, that 
these internal principles are governed by motives. They am 
the primary principles of action in moral agents, and of course 
9ire not governed by antecedent principles within us ; for there 
are none, which are antecedent to them« Being primary^ they 
^xe not governed by any principles we possess j but they gov- 
ern, direct and determine the wilK This faculty is entirely utt<i» 
der the influence of the heart ; but the heart is never directly 
under the influence of the will. Having explained what I meaa 
by internal motives, I shall attend, 

3. To the influence of external motives^ External motives 
kictude all objects, which either please or disgust us. Every indi« 
vidaal obfect which pleases, excites us to those actions, which ard' 
necessary to obtain the agreeable object.. And all those objects^ 
which displease, excite us to those actions, which are necessary 
to avoid them, that we may shun the pain they might occasion* 
All objects, therefore, of every kind, whether agreeable or dis* 
agreeable, when in view of the mind, are motives to action^ t 
aay» in view of the mind ; because objects, which are not per<^ 
ceived, or of which we are wholly tgnoranti can never pleases 
or disgusts Of course, till they are perceived, they have no in« 
fluence. This will lead us to consider the influence of motives^ 

How do external objects operate on the mind, and influence 
it to action ? It is wholly • by affecting it. And they never a& 
feet it any farther, than they excite painful, or pleasant sensa«: 
tions. Agreeable and painfiil sensations are feelings ; and th^ 
only feelings we ever experience. It is by exciting such sensa* 
tions, that external objects affect us. If we could perceive ex-^ 
temal objects without experiencing either pleasure x>r pain, they 
would not affect us. In relation to all such objects, the mind 
would be in a state of perfect indifference. For to be in a statci 
of indifference in relation to any object, is to be unaffected by 
it* But w« are unaffected, if the object is neither agreeable, nor- 
disagreeable. But when objects either please or disgust ui, 
we are then no longer in a state of indiflereoce ; we are affect^ 
ed either for or against them. Objects, so far as they please 
or displease^ impress us ; and when they do neither, they make 
no impression. Hence they act upon the mind by exciting 
pleasant or painfiil sensations. And the whole influence of ex'* 
temal motives consists in the impression they make on the mmd. 
So £|r as they afl^t %t impress the mindi they influence us to ac- 
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?6on ; 'and 'no farther. Here it is well to observe, that as tlie 
*heart, or taste, is the only feeling faculty of the mind, or the- 
only faculty which is the subject of pleasure and pain, it is the 
only faculty, which is affected and impressed by external ob- 
jects. And when objects are perceived by the understanding,r 
they always affect the heart agreeably or disagreeably, in a 
greater or less degree; though they often affect us so slightly, 
that we take no notice of it. But the heart is never in a state 
of indifference in relation to any object, when in view of the 
mind. When external objects impress the heart, they excite it 
to action ; and it is in this way only, that motives have mfluence. 
This may be moreclearly explained by observing,that three.things 
are alwaysnecessary to action. These are, as observed in a for* 
mer essay, a faculty which can be the subject of pleasure and' 
pain ; objects to make an impression upon it ; and an impres-' 
sion actually made, through the medium of the understandings 

This shows in what sense motives, both internal and external, 
are necessary to give rise to volitions ; or, in other words, to 
determine the will. Every volition is an effect, which must 
have a cause. And our internal principles of action, together 
with external objects, are the secondary causes, which produce* 
volitions. And unless these causes operate conjointly, the will- 
would never be determined. External objects, by pleasing or 
displeasing, excite internal principles to action, and by their ac- 
tions or operations, volitions are produced ; the will is put in 
motion, and exerts itself to give existence to every subsequent 
act, requisite to attain the objects at which an agent aims. 
• Having explained in what sense I use the word motive, as in* 
eluding both the internal and external cause of volitions, and 
the manner in which external objects have influence in determin- 
ing the will ; we may proceed to consider the strength of mo* 
tives. 

These appetites or propensities of the heart, with which we 
are bom, are the primary principles of action in moral agents. 
Our pleasures, pains, and desires are die affections, or opera- 
tions of our appetites. They are the cause of our voluntary 
exercises. And our desires are weak or strong, in proportion 
to the strength or weakness of our appetites. The keener our 
appetite of hunger is, the stronger is our desire for food. And 
this is true with respect to all our appetites and desires. The 
strength of an appetite is not always the same ; it may be one 
Jiour strong, and the nc;Lt weak and faint. Hence the raasoA 
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why 6ur desires for the same objeet are one day warnO) and tke 
aext cool and languid. And the strongest appetite, while it re^ 
mains the strongest, has the governing influence. They are 
often operating also in opposition to each other. The drunk- 
ard, for instance, has a desire to gratify his appetite with spirit- 
nous liquor, and a desire to keep thi» money he must part with 
to purchase it. Both these desireMAQBot be gratified, at the 
same time. There is a struggle, a warfare between them. In 
this warfare the strongest will prevail, and the weaker will be 
denied. Within a short period, the weakest may become the 
strongest; and when this is the case it will prevail, and the oth- 
er must be denied. Thus the desires of the heart are constant- 
ly opposing each other, with less or greater strengUi .; and by 
die strongest desire we are always governed. Between the 
strongest desire, and a choice of tfa^ object desired, there is an 
infallible connexion. Hence the strongest desire determines the 
will, and the will determines our external conduct. According- 
ly the strongest desire is what I mean by the strongest tWer- 
nal motive. And the strongest desire is always strong, in pro- 
portion to the strength of its appetite. It is therefore of no con- 
sequence, whether we say the strongest appetite, or the strongest 
desire, determines the will ; because botli assertions are true. 

This shews the reason, why the conduct of mankind in this 
world is so changeable. It is because our appetites and desires 
are daily gaining the ascendancy of each other. And when 
an appetite becomes stronger, than the one which had previously 
governed, there will be an immediate change in the agent's con* 
duct. If the same appetites and desires governed us uniformly, 
otUr conduct would not be variable. This is one reason why 
there is no change in the divine conduct. God is forever influ- 
enced by the same benevolent desire. He is therefore ever pur* 
suing the same measures, and seeking the same end. And a» 
saints and angels in heaven, are always governed by benevolent 
desires, their conduct will be uniformly and eternally consistent. 

But it is time to show what external motive is the strongest. 
By external motives I mean all those objects, which, by afiecting 
Ihe heart, influence the will. 

It has been sh«wn, that external objects determine the will, by 
affecting the heart. When several objects are in the mind's view, 
the object which is the most agreeable, and from which the most 
pleasure is expected, is the strongest motive. For the object, 
whkh is the most agreeable, wi)l excite the strongest desire in 
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tlie heart, itith wBich the determination of the will is connccfetf* 
Because we always have the wannest desire for that object, 
which is, all things considered^ the most agreeable. Hence tbei 
most agreeable object is the strongest motive ; and will have 
the most influence, so long as it affords the most satisfaction* 
This is the object, which makes the deepest impression on the 
heart, and excites the slEOMest desires. Of course this object 
will be chosen, or preferrea to others which are less pleasiag, 
at the time the will is determined. 

Furthermore, objects which are disgustful, the will rejects* 
It chooses to avoid them. Hence that object, among many^ 
which is the most disagreeable, has the greatest strength pr most 
influence in« determining the will. It must be obvious to any 
one, that when two objects are disgustful, if both cannot be rer 
jected, the one most disagreeable will be avoided by volontary 
exertions. On the whole, those external objects are the strongs 
isst motives, and have the most influence, which are the mosi 
agreeable, or the most disgustful ; the former to determine out 
choice in favpr of the object, and the latter against it. 

From the above illustrations it is evident, that internal and 
external motive^ perfectly harmonize in determining the will* 
For between the strongest desire and. choice, there is an infallible 
jconnexion ; so, also, between the most agreeable object, all 
things considered, and choice. To see, therefore, their united 
and harmonious influence, let i{ be carefully observed, that the 
most agreeable object excites a stronger desire, than an object 
less agreeable } and the strongest desire always determines the 
will ; and the most agreeable olyect is uniformly chosen. li^ 
then, we consider motives assecopd^i^ypsiHses of volition ; these 
internal and external motives or cai|ses, pf wbjch an explanaUon 
has been given, jointly operate in producipg the same effect, or 
determining the will for or against the same object. 

It i^ foreign frpm my object at this time, to inquire what things, 
or how many, ^re taken into cpnsideration, to render one object 
more agreeable than another. For whatever they may be, still 
it remains trqc;, that the most eligible or agreeable object deteN' 
mines the will. And to ascertain what determines the wiU, i^. 
the great object of this Essay. I may not use words according 
lo their more common sense, when I call an internal principle 
of action a motive ; yet these internal principles do as really 
have influence in determining the will, as external objects. And 
jL|)ay^ wished to brin^ into view f ver^ thing, which in f^ct Im 
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in this respect, my end is answered. From what has been oP' 
fered on this snbject it follows — 

!• That the heart is a faculty antecedent to, and the fonoda* 
Son of a particular class of exercises or operations. 

The desigti of external objects, considered in the light of mo- 
fires, is, to excite action. They can have no influence in an- 
swering this end, but by exciting painful, and pleasant sensa** 
tions. This is the first effect they produce ; and unless this ef- 
fect is produced, no exercises will follolv. Wheti these sensa- 
tions are produced, desires, and other exercises follow. If mo- 
tives excite pleasure and pain, they act ; not as agents, but as 
meansy or secondary causes. And there must be a subject for 
them to operate upon. For to suppose operations without a 
subject, implies the greatest absurdity. It implies, that they 
i^ratc on nothing. But that snbject is not the understanding : 
for that is incapable of either pleasure or pain. Their first and 
immediate operation is not on the wilL For the pleasure and 
pain they produce are not volitions, but the cause of volitidh. 
There must be, therefore, another faculty, which is the subject 
on which they operate. And this faculty we call the taste, or 
heart. Thus by considering; external objects as motives, which 
excite us to act, siich a faculty as the heart is proved to 
to exist, which is antecedent to, and the foundation of all its exr 
ercises. 

2. It follows, if there be no siich faculty as the heart, distinct 
from the will, motives have tio influence iti determining the will. 
When we have clear, just aftd distinct views of objects, if they 
afford neither pleasure nor pain, we are in relation to them in a 
state of absolute indifierence. In this state, we have no feeling,, 
no inclination, no desires, for or against the objects we perceive. 
It id self-evident, that a being in thiis state can never act. He 
is totally without any indiicement to action. It is impossible 
for him to prefer one object to another ; or to choose or refuse. 
Volitions, or acts of the will, never can have existence. This 
has . been demonstrated by writers, more than once or twice* 
Hiey accordingly insist, there must be a bias, preponderancy, 
or inclination, for or against ah object, before it is possible for it 
t&be chosen. The moment an object pleases, or appears agree- 
aible, there is a bias, or inclination in its favor ; and Wheti an ob- 
ject appears disgustful, there is a bias against it. Then the 
tiiild'is no longer in a state of indiflference^ Hiince tfab pleasure 
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We feet in ^ew of aa object, is a bias in favor of it ; and the 
pain we feel is a bias against it. If such a bias, or incunation 
towards or against an object be necessary ; or, in other words, 
jf we must feel either pleasure or pain, in view of objects, before 
choice can exist, then it clearly follows, first, that pleasure and 
pain are not volitions, because these sensations must exist ante- 
cedent to choice ; and secondly, that this bias, or pleasure and 
Siin, are not operations of the will, but of some other faculty, 
ut it is agreed on all hands, they are not operations of the under- 
standing ; because this is ajpercmtfig^, not ^feeling faculty. If 
it be said, they are operations of the conscience^or a moral sense; 
then it must be granted, that conscience, or a moral sense is a 
feeling faculty ; and if a feeling faculty, it is the hearty or what 
I mean by taste ; for this is a feeling faculty. If it be said, these 
operations belong to a capacity of pleasure and pain, which is es- 
sential to moral agency ; then it is obvious this is a feeling ca- 
pacity, and of course the very thing I mean by the faculty of 
taste. It is therefore certain, that the faculty which I call the 
heart or taste, though by others it may be termed the conscience 
Qr a moral sense, or a capacity of pleasure and pain, is the 
subject of that bias, that pleasure or pain, which is necessarily 
antecedent to the existence or possibility of choice, or the oper- 
ations of the will. And there is no way to account for the ex- 
istence of volitions, only on the ground of the existence of a 
feeling faculty, distinct from the will. Those, therefore, who 
will not admit the existence of a faculty susceptible of pleasure 
and pain, distinct from the will, can never account for the exis- 
tence of voluntary exercises. And those who deny the exist- 
ence of faculties, antecedent to the exercises, are in the sam^ 
predicament. And to be consistent with themselves, they must 
deny the influence of motives wholly ; or agree with Arminians, 
that we can act in a state of perfect indiiSerence ; or say, that 
volitions are produced by the immediate agency of Deity, with" 
out the influence of motives. Then the warnings, admonitions^ 
threatnings, and promises, presented to view in the word of God, 
are wholly useless, and never can have the least influence. 

Every candid mind must be convinced by its own reflections, 
that motives have no influence, any further than they afiect, or 
are agreeable or disagreeable to the agent. We may judge 
many things to be good, useful and excellent, which are not.a- 
greeable to the heart. Of course they are not chosen, however 
atrongly judgment may determine in their favor. Our judg- 
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Ment informs us that the character of God is inBnitely excellent f 
but it is not agreeable to the natural heart ; and therefore, in 
opposition to judgment, the will rejects him. The will never 
follows the dictates of the Understanding, any farther than they 
are agreeable to the heart. This is evident from daily 4acts. 
Hence objects must be agreeable to the heart, to attract the 
will. And agents never choose objects, unless they are Agreea- 
ble ; nor reject them, tmlesi^ they are disagreeable. Their a- 
greeableness is the reason why they are chosen ; and their dis* 
agreeableness the reason why they are rejected. But the rea- 
son of choice is always ante)cedent to choice. After Volition 
essts, no reason, no motive can alter it. The influence of mo- 
tives is antecedent to choice« So far as objects please, they in- 
cline us to choose them ; and so far as they disgust, they in- 
cline us to reject them. This is the manner in which they in*- 
fluence and govern us. Hence there must be something in an 
agent^tobe pleased or disgusted^ previous to choice ; or motives 
have not, neither can have, the least degree of influence. And 
if motives do not influence in this way, what reason can be giveh^ 
why any object is chosen ; or why one thing is preferred to an-' 
other ? Those therefore who deny the existence of such a fac- 
ulty as the heart, distinct from the will, to be consistent, must 
lEidmit the Arminian doctrine of indifierence ; and assert, that 
we choose and refuse objects in a state of perfect iifdiflerence. 
For if they admit, that the influence of motives is previous to 
choilce, and is the reason of Course of our choosing them, they 
grant the very thing for whidh we c'oifteihd. And if we choose 
tad refuse in a state of indifierence, then motives have no influ- 
ence ; we are never goveraed by them. And we act very incon- 
sistently to present objects to the view of an agent, with a design 
to induce him to act. .And if we admit the influence of motives, 
we must grant the existence of that feeling faculty, which I call 
die heart. But grant that a moral agent is possessed of the 
faculties of understanding, taste, and will, and the influence of 
motives is easily discerned. For then, when external objects 
are in view of the mind, the agent's heart is afiected by them ^ 
it is pleased or disgusted, and desires are excited. Those de- 
sires, thus excited, govern and determine the will. And this 
ahows what we all find to be true, that the heart is never con- 
trolled by the will ; but the will is always under the government 
and influence of the heart. Objects will please or disgust us, 
aad it is not in the power of the will to prevent it. It is not in 
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the power of the will to cause us to love and hate ; ,or to pre^ 
vent it. But the will is always obedient to the coiiimadd oiiikt 
heart. It is always exerted to produce those effects, which arci 
necessary to gratify the cravings and desires of the heart. And 
as by motive is intended every thing which is a secondary cause, 
or a means of volition ; motives are properly divided into two^ 
classes, internal and external. 

Whether we say the will is^ determined by the greatest appUr* 
ent good, or greatest uneasiiiess, or any other motive, what is 
contained in this Essay does not disagree with stich opinlifAiii; 
For if objects of choice are painful, there is uneasiness ; if a^ 
greeable, there will be uneasiness until the objects are obtbifii^i. 
And to choose according to the greatest apparent goodj is hi 
fact to be governed by sensations e](cited, which are the most 
agreeable, or painful. For it is ever most agreeable to rejfeci 
and shun objects which are painful, if this can be done. We art!' 
then always goveined by motives, according to what is writtw 
is this Essay. 
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Cfn ike JVIaiure of Good and Evil. 

Hie division of good and e^l into natural and moral is prbjl' 
er. Under the^ two divisions, every kind of good and evil ii 
included. And the difference there is among things called godll 
and evil, is the ground of thi? distim^tipn. To ascertain thii 
difference, and thereby show the propriety of this division, H 
the object of this Essay. It is necessary first, to get clear and 
distinct ideas of the nature of good and evil in general ; and 
then proceed to investigate the ground on which they ^e disdn« 
gttished into natural and moral. Hence my present desigtk li^, 
to obtain clear conceptions of the nature of good and evil, both 
natural and moral. 

Good and evil may be divided into absolute and relatiife^ 
Whatever b good in itself, or in its own nature, is an absolute 
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good. An absolute »good is s«lf-evident. No reason can be 
•l^ven, why we esteem it a good. 

Happiness isan absolute good. Every one knows what hap- 
piness is ; what an agreeable feeling or sensation is. This all 
Juyow by experience. And every moral agent who has expe- 
rienced agreeable sensations, is certain that happiness is a good 
thing. It is impossible to convince any one to the contrary^ 
Neitlier can any moral agent give (my reason y why he accountt 
it a good thing. He is not convinced of this fact, by reason- 
ing; but by feeling, or possession. No proposition b more 
self evident than this, that happiness is a good feeling. We 
. say, it is self-evident, that whatever is, is ; and that a whole h 
greater than a part. It is equally self-evident, that whatever 
is good, bgood; or that good is good. But to say, that hap-i 
piness is a good thing, is only saying, that this good, called 
iiappiness,is a good. For a pleasant or good feeling, is happi- 
ness ; and happiness is a pleasant or good feeling. 

Some make a distinction between pleasure and happiness. 

Can we mean by pleasure any thing less or more, than pleasant 

^sensations ; and do not the same sensations constitute happiness f 

• It is granted the pleasures of mankind, derived from worldly 

objects, are vain and unsatisfying ; and that there is no happi- 

.ness or pleasures, but in God, which are durable and perfectly 

satisfying. There is no other happiness worthy of the pursuit 

of rational beings. And I can see po grouqd for any distinc-* 

. lion between them, but the one here admitted. 

Not only is happiness an absolute good; but, the greatest sum 
of happiness is the highest possible good. For it is evident, by 
attending to the ideas the terms express, that an absolute good, 
increased to the greatest possible measure, is the highest possi- 
. ble good. Greater good than this cannot have existence. For 
M ia absurd to say, there can be greater good than the greatest. 
And as every moral agent esteems happiness a good thing / 
increase it to as high a degree as his capacity will admit, he 
then will possess as great a sum of happiness as his nature will 
contain. Or, ip othier words, he possesses all the good bis ca- 
J>acities will admit ; the greatest good to which an individual 
can arrive, unless his capacities are enlarged. Hence the bight 
.est happiness of which an agent is capable, is his highest good* 
And that, which is the highest good of an individaal, is the 
bighest good of society. S^ieties are composed of individu- 
als ; gnd the costive good of all the iadividuals, constitutes 
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the absolute good of the society. Acco^usgly, the sum of aS 
the happiness the individuals possess, is the sum pf happinese 
existing in that society. And if the individuals possess as miieb 
happiness, as their natures will admit ; the happiness of all 
added together, constitutes the highest good that society can 
have, unless the capacities of the individuals are enlarged. 
Hence the greatest happiness a society can ppssei^, is fts** 
highest good. The greatest possible sum of happiness, there- 
fore, is the highest good of the universe. For a greater ^ooijl 
than the greatest, cannot exist. 

I ipay now say, that the greatest possible sum of happiness, 
is not only the highest good of the universe, but the orUjf oik* 
solute good in it. 

Some have supposed, and professed to believe, that holinea 
is an absolute good ; and of course, the highest good of the 
universe. If it foe an absolute good, it is the highest good. 
And as this position is believed by many, it is necessary to say 
something to evince that it is an error 

I will suppose a society of beings, each of whom is perfecthr 
holy ; yet happiqess is a feeling they have never experiencec^ 
and never will. Is their holiness any benefit to them f If they 
were devested of holiness, in case pain were not to be the con- 
sequence, ivould their condition be rendered worse ? No ; 
for their condition is precisely the same. For whether they are 
holy, OF not holy, they have existence without feeling eith^ 
pleasure or p^in. Some may say, this is not a supposable 
case 5 because, if beings are holy, they will be happy. If this 
were grantejpl, still it is a supposable case ; because holinesB 
and happin.ess ^re distinct things. As they are not the same, 
but objects of separate, distinct consideration, we may supposie 
one to exisf without the other. Furthermore, holiness and hap- 
piness are not inseparably connected. Perfectly holy beings 
may suffer pain } as was in fact the case with o|ir Savior, whp 
was perfectly holy. The above supposition is, therefore, ad- 
missible ; and clearly shows, that holiness in the universe with- 
out happiness, would never be esteemed as a valuable property 
or benefit. And this makes it evident, that holiness is not im 
absol'ute good. 

Again ; suppose a moral agent to continue in existence with"» 
out experiencing any pleasure or pain, yet capable of improve- 
ments in many branches of science ; I ask, could he ever have 
my idea of good a^^d evil ^ Could you communicate to him 
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«n idea of pain, or pleasure ? No ; if he were bom blind, yotf 
could as easily give him an idea of light and colours. For we 
do not obtain a knowledge of pleasure and pain, by reasoning ; 
any more than we do of light and colours. To have an idea 
of pleasure and pain, a person must be the subject of them. 
And without an idea of pleasure and pain, the words good and 
evil would be perfectly unintelligible to him. You might tell 
him, that holiness is a good, and sin an evil ; but he would not 
apprehend the meaning of the terms good and evil. This I 
thipk every one must grant. This proves, that holiness is not 
an oAsolutej but a relative good. Indeed, without happiness, 
why not as well to be without holiness, as to have it ; to be 
«tones, as men ? Of what value is a universe, however holy, 
if there be no bdppipess f But I need not spend time in show- 
ing, that hpiiness is not an absolute good. This is so evident, that 
every one must be convinced of it, who is not under an undue 
Jbias in fayor of some beloved system. 

From what has been said it is evident, that happiness is aM 
absolate gqod,'^nd the ofdg absolute good ; and that the high- 
est possible sum of happiqess, is the greatest good of the uni- 
verse. I now add, 

2* Th^i pain is w[k absolute evil. This is self evident. Every 
person (cnpws by experience, that pain is an evlL It is thus 
viewed, an<l dreaded, by every one. Yet no one can give a 
reason, why be views it to be an evil, or why he dreads it. If 
pain, or misery, is an evil in itself ; dien the greatest sum of 
misery, is the greatest evil which can exist. That being, who 
is perfectly miserable, buffers the greatest possible evil. Now 
every one will grant, that pain is an absolute evil. And, as it 
is the direct opposite of happiness, to be consistent, every one 
must grant also, thatbappinessis an absolute good. 

3. Every thing, except happiness and misery, is good or 
evil in a relative sense only. When a reason can be given, why 
one thing is good, and another evil, they are relatively good 
and evil. We consider them good or evil, on account of their 
relation to absolute good and evil. When we view things in 
this relation, if their ^eru^enc^ is to happiness, we pronounce them 
good y but if their tendency is to destroy happiness, or produce 
misery, we pronounce them evil. But to prevent mistsJces, it is 
necessary to observe, 

1. That to judge aright respecting the nature and tendency 
of tbin|^, we must take into consideration their xdtiimte tendency. 
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For many things zffordpresent aud inmediate pleasure, whi^ 
tend ultimately to destroy happiness. This is true with respect 
to many sinAil courses and practices. They often afford those 
who follow them much present satisfaction and pleasure ; yet 
they tend ultimately to misery. In like manner, a godly Me% 
such as the apostles and primitive christians lived, exposed 
them to persecution, and brought upon them in this life rnaqy 
extreme sufferings and tortures. Yet the ultimate tendency of h^ 
liness is to happiness However much present pain hollnesa may 
occasion; yet, as its ultimate tendency is to happiness, itisa 
good thing. And however much present pleasure sin may afford i 
yet, as its ultimate tendency is to misery, it is an evil. 

We cannot, therefore, judge correctly concerping the good 
•revil nature of things, by the immediate effects they produce. 
To judge aright, we must take into view their ulttTnate effects,} 
. and pronounce them good or evil according to their ultimale ^ 
tendency. ^ 

2p It is necessary, also, to explain, in what sense the word teih ] 
ieney is here used. We say, the tendency of all bodies on the ^ 
surface of our earth is towards its centre ; yet we know maoj 
things may be made to move in a direction from the centre. 

We say, however, their tendency is not to ascend, but to de-< 
scend towards the centre of the earth. By tendency, therefore, 
in this instance, we mean, that according to established lawft 
in the natural world, bodies meeting with no obstruction will 
move directly towards the centre, and will never rest till they 
reach that point. This direct course of water for instance, in its 
motion to the centre, is what we mean by its tendency to the cen- 
tre. \ 

We sa3', the tendency of poison, arsenic for instance, is to de- 
stroy life. Yet it may be used in such a manner, as to remove 
disorders, and restore health. According to the laws which 
prevail and govern, arsenic in its direct course will produce one 
effect after another, till its operation finally puts an end to life. 
Its direct course, in its operation,. is to the exdnctipn ofhum^ 
life. This direct course is what we mean by its tendency* 
Things in this world are, by their Maker, connected one wim 
another, intermediately, and with some ultimate end. Accord- 
ing to this establishment, things produce effects one after anoth- 
er, in a regular train, till they reach their final term or end. 
According to the connexions God has established, their direct 
cburse, in their operation, is towards their ultimate end ; and in 
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ttlch end they will terminate, unless, by some means or other^ 
this established connexion is broken, or interrupted. This di- 
rect course of things to some ultimate end or point, according 
to established connexions, is their tendency. Now, according 
to established connexions in the moral world, the direct tenden^ 
kj of holiniefss, in all its operations, is ultimately to happiness^ 

This is what I mean by its tendency. And the direct courser 
of sin is, in all its operations, to the destruction of happiness ul- 
jtmat^ly • And this is what I mean by its tendency. Aiid there 
if no way, of which we have any knowledge, by which a sinner 
can avoid being ultimately miserable, except by becomihg holy* 
hXii a holy character, continuing holy, cannot be finally mis- 
ehtble ; unless a difierent order of things should be estliblished 
itt the moral world. 

Also, though arsenic may be a means of restoring' health 
to the sick ; yet, in order to thisj its direct course or operation 
must be destroyed, or interrupted. Hence, though it mity, by 
jhterropting its course, or compounding it with certain othei" 
things, be d means of health ; yet, we do not view this to beit» 
liatural tendency. So, although sin may occasion good to the 
tifflverse, }ret its direct course or operation is to make the sin- 
ner finally miserable. So all will say, its tendency is to evil, 
tmd not tb good^ ultimately. Having explained what I mean 
by the tendency of things ultimately, whatever their present 
immediate eJS^ts are ; it may be said, that the reason why we 
edi some things good is, because they tend to absolute good 
uhimately ; and the reason why we term some things evil is^ 
because they tend to the destruction of absolute good ultimate- 
ly, or to absolute evil. Or, we call some things good, because 
meir ultimate tendency is to happiness ; and we call things evil, 
because they tend ultimately to misery. Here I would just ob- 
serve, that whatever tends to misery, tends to destroy happi-' 
iNiss ; and whatever tends to happiness, tends to prevent mis^ 
efy. Hence to say, that a thing tends to destroy happiness, i^ 
the siactte as saying it tends to misery ; and to say, it tends to 
destroy misery, is the same thing with saying it tends to happi- 
ness. The preceding illustrations lead to the following impor«^ 
tuit coticTusions. 

1. We judge all relative good, whether natural or moral, to 
hi a good. Tor one and the same reason. 

Why do we consider the sun, the rain of heaven, a good con- 
ttkution, and health, to be blessings ? Because they conduce 
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to happiness. For the same reason we view every thing in the 
natural world to be be a good thing, or a blessing. 

Why do we consider holiness, with all its operations and ex- 
ercises, to be good f Befcause they promote bappinesg. This 
is their motive and tendency. If the question were asked re- 
specting every individnail thing, whether natural or moral, why 
we consider it to be a good things or a blessing ; in answer, we 
must assign one and the same reason. We should say, because 
it tended ultimately to the promotion and increase of happiness. 
It is presumed no oth^r reason but this can be ^ven, why we 
judge things to be good, whether natural or monad. 

If we shanld say, we consider one thing good on account of 
if its utility ; another on account of its excellency ; another for 
Its beauty, or on any other account ; still this is oidy sayingi io 
tuStieT il^ords, that We esteem things good, because they tend to 
happiness ultimately. For can any thing with propriety of speech 
be called useful, excellent, amiable, beneficial, or profitable^ 
which doeB not tend to happiness f It must be granted, that 
^ery thing has a tendency, either to happiness ormisery. Ac- 
cordingly, things which do not tend to happiness, tend to bus- 
ery • Can we with any propriety apply to such things the termi 
useful, or exceUent, or amiable, or any other epithet of similar 
import f If not, then they are designated by such qualifying 
epithets, because they tend to the happiness of the universe ; 1 
mean, to the greatest sum of happiness. Indeed it must be ob- 
idotts to every person, who reflects candidly on the subject, that 
things are called good on account of their tendency. And if 
on account of their tendency^ it must be for their tendency to 
happincfss. For no one will call any thing good,^ which tends to 
misery^ unless he view& it in some other, very different relation. 
The same thing, it is granted, may be viewed in different rela- 
tions } and be caHed good or evil, according to the relation in 
which it is viewed ; still it will be termed good or evil accordiitf 
to its tendency, in that relation, in which it is viewed. Tfaat is 
a good, which does good ; and that does good, which promotes 
happiness, or absolute good. And nothing else can be termed 
good, without an abuse of words. 

As every thing is called good for the same reason, on accouni' 
•f its tendency to happiness ; natural and moral good are not 
distinguished by the terms natural and moral because they have 
different tendencies. If however all things are viewed good for 
ihe same reason, it may be asked, why are they divided into 



two 6las»M, andDawkcd widi the words otttuml andmofdl'' 
Tbefe nustbe a difievcnce, which is tike ground and reason of 
^is dtsdnctioD. To this I purpose tp atteod im the Bozt Essay ) 
ban now proceed to addy 

2. That for the same reason one thittg is termed evil, tvety 
tMng k so called^ whether it be^'a naAural or moral evil* 
Why are earthquakes, wavs, fiimines^pestileacef, and all bodily 
diiMMeSyr viewed as evils i Because they destroy happmesi^ 
TUs>is thehr tendency » If these evils- were to prevail com^oit^ 
hi mmt^rtallyf and etematty^ could prealed beip§s be- happy ? 
Gbvld a holy being, if always tortured wiUi an acute disease^ 
bn considered a happy being f Natural evils, if they were to 
frtmml aniversally^ would destroy happiness as certainly as 
VMral* So faras they da prevail, happiness is destroyed. Why 
bua considered an evil ? For the same reason ; because it 
dJMtfoys^ happiness. This is its invariable tendency. And so 
Sm as* it prevails in this world, misery abounds. In hell, yivhew 
sin: reigns oncontrolled, the inhabitants are perfectly miserable*- 
Jt » tfam true, that natural and moral evils, are evils for the same 
veatoB ; because they tend to misery, or absolute evil. Ac« 
covdingiy, the reason, why evils are dislingui^ed by the epi* 
IhelS' natural and m<^al,i8 not on- account of their diffiE»renft t^i*^ 
deaciet^ for their tendency is precisely the same. 

Some may object and ss^s according to the above reasoning, 
Att sane thing may be both good and evil. For instance^ 
nnral evil tends to misery, and -for this reasoi| is an evil j itis 
also an 4>c€asion of happiness, and for this reason k may be 
tenacdgood. Hencetbeabovereasoningprovestoomuchj «id 
therafore proves nothing. 

Answer. 1. We say^ poison' tends to destroy life ; and is, 
liietefore, an evil thing ; yet it is some^es the means or occa* 
sion af preserving life $ and when viewed in tins relation, it is 
a ^^ood thing. StUl, it it the tendency of poison to preserve 
life if- Does it i|ot naturally destroy life i Whenever it is the 
Mcaiion of preserving life, its tendency is counteracted, by be- 
ing connected with other ingredients. Let a person feed upon 
il tonsiaBtly, and k wil} soon put an end to his hfe. We say, 
tba tjsndeaey of sin is to the nnsery of the sinner ; yet we say k 
in the oteoiwn of good to the universe. But is k not true, that 
iti iemdemey is to misery ^ and is it not for this reason called m 
mnLi Bat,. 

3. The words occasion and tendency have different meaft^ 
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ings. When we say sia is the occasion of good, what do W^ 
mean f We mean ; that it is not the cause o( good ; it is not 
its nature to produce good ; it is not owing to sin^ bat to the wis* 
dom of God, that it is ever the means of good. God makes ase 
of it to promote an end, which it tends to destroy. Hence its 
tendency is counteracted. A man in anger makes use of his 
hand, or some other instrument, to put an end to a person's life. 
Here the instrument is not the cause, but the occasion of death* 
The person,' who used it, is the cause of the death. When 
therefore we say, sin or any other evil is the occasion of good; 
we mean, some agent has made it a means of good, contrary to 
its nature and tendency, Hence, though evil may be made the 
occasion of much good ; yet its proper tendency, and nature U 
to evil. And we do not judge of the nature or tendency of any 
thing, by the good or evil it may occasion ; but by the good or 
evil it will produce in its operation, if not counteracted. — Reli- 
gion has been, not the cause, but the occasion of many sore 
persecutions ; and sin is, not the cause, but occasion of much 
good ; yet the tendency of religion is to happiness, and the ten- 
dency of sin to misery. And we judge things to be good or 
evil according to their tendency, but not by the good or evil 
which they may occasion. Hence the objection has no forcCy 
to invalidate what has been said to show, that we denominate 
all things good or evil for precisely the same reason. 

3. It follows, that all kinds of good and evil, natural and mor- 
al, have the same nature ; which is either good or evil. Nat- 
ural and moral good have the same nature ; natural and moral 
evil have the same nature. We learn the nature and tendency 
of things by the efl'ects they produce. If misery is the awful 
effect all created beings would suffer, in case nothing but nat- 
ural evil universally prevailed, then its nature and tenden- 
cy is to produce misery. But if every created being was 
to ho constantly nlllicted with the c:scruciating pains of an acute 
disiMise, then it is the nature of that disease to produce nothing 
but misery. The same will hold true with respect to- every 
otlier nutunil evil. 

Tile nature of sin is to produce misery. If every being in the 
universe was to live forever under tlie entire dominion of sin, 
universal misery would prevail ; this is the effect it would pro- 
duce. Hence it is the nature and tendency of both natural and 
moral evil to produce misery, or absolute evil* Their natures 
then are precisely the same. 
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Td like manner, if nothing but natural good universally pre* 
vailed, universal happiness would be the result : and if every 
being were perfectly holy, universal happiness would be the re- 
sult. So that natural and moral good, if they universally pre- 
vailed to the exclusion of all evil, would produce the same ef- 
fi^t. Of course, their nature is the same. It cannot be denied, 
therefore, that natural and moral evil have the same nature ; 
also, that natural and moral good have the same nature. 
Whether the nature of moral evil is not more destructive, than 
diat of natural evil ; and whether moral good is not more con- 
ducive to happiness than natural, are questions which do not in 
the least affect the above reasoning. For two things may have 
the same nature, although one may be more destructive, or sal- 
utary in its operation, than the other. 

I have been more particular on this head, than I otherwise 
ghoald have been, wilh a view to . detect an error which many 
hav6 embraced ; which is, that evils and goods are distinguish- 
ed by the terms natural and morale because their natures and 
tendencies are totally different. But, I apprehend it has been 
fully proved, that their natures and tendencies are the same ; and 
that natural and moral evils, are evils for the same reason ; and 
that natura' an 1 moral goods, are good also, for the same rea- 
son. We must, therefore, search for other differences, as the 
ground of the division of good and evil into natural and moral. 
This will be the subject of the next Essay. 



•innnnminnHt 



Of the Reasons J tchy good and evil are distinguish- 
ed by the terms natural and moral. 

■ 

Where there is no difference, there is no ground for a dis- 
tinction. The distinction therefore, which is under considera- 
tion, and has long prevailed, implies a difference. 

The person, who first made this distinction, bad in bis owb 
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view, suffident grouad for it. And mankind, for many ages, 
have considered the distinction well founded. It has been 
shown, in the fMreceding essay, thai* the difference mttkefkoifiir^ 
of moral and natural good and evil it not the reason <^ the 4hh 
tii)(Uion. 

With a view to elucidate this subject, I will divide idl things 
which exist, into natural and moral agents. Seme may My^ 
there ore no natural agenUu For all things which exist, €xe^ 
moral agent$^e no mope than tmans and instruments ^ 'b4t>b inp- 
proper to denominate them agents. Though this will be graal- 
ed,yet for the sake of elucidation, the ^sttHcti<m may, fer^he 
present, be admitted- According to this distinotion, maay wiD 
say, that things are called good and «vil according to the na- 
ture of the agents to which tbey belong. Good and evil ^aot 
itiea, belonging to a natural agent, ar« denominated Batnrsd ^ 
tmd simUr^r qualities, belonging to a moral agent, m^e 'cfatted 
moral* And this account of the matter may sati&fy many^ B«C 
io^isitive minds will ask, "what is the (fifference between a aat« 
ural'and nKxral agent f h is as necessary to know the^^auukl 
of this distinction, ss of that under consideration ? fai i^ns^er 
to diis -ipquiryy-it is well to observe, that cbe-(tiffereifoe-betwe<sii 
a^atnrcd^nd moral agent is very obvious. - A natural af^t is 
destitute of all the properties, which are necessary to constitute 
fL moral 'agent. Moral agents are beings, who have the (N^ope^- 
Jties, or facultiesof understanding, heart, and will. But all oth- 
er agents are totally devoid of these properties. All beings pos- 
sessed of these properties are proper objects of praise and blame.. 
But there is no propriety in praising or blaming those existences, 
which are destitute of these properties. Every quality, there- 
fore, whether good or evil, is denominated natural^ which be- 
longs to a being that is not a proper object of praise and blame ; 
and qualities, whether good or evil, are called morale if they be- 
long to beings who are proper objects of praise and blame. In 
other words, by natural good and natural evil is meant, that 
which belongs to a being, which has not the properties necessary 
to MAder it a-fit'Olgect of praise»id blame; aKM]4>y moral good 
and moral evil, is intended that which belongs to a being, who 
has the properties necessary to constitute such an object. Ac- 
oordingly, when we say, ^ light of the' sun is a^no^arW-go^d ; 
WB inean^ * ho^ervor :^iieat a btesaing die^sun-is, it deserves >nb 
praise. But .why not P Because it had %€xt the pi^opertaea^ 
wisoh are requisite tb-spender itsa fit^objifiet of pnuseor blKftie^ 
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For it has ^o inteltigence, no volantary etertiona, no teelkkg^ 
or finiiciple of action. In like maaoer, when we say aB*af> 
fections or desires are morally good or evil, we mean, they be* 
long to teings who are proper objects of praise •and blame^ 
But why are tihey proper objects of praise and blame ? because 
they liave all the properties necessary for that purpose. B^ 
what are dio&e properties ? Understanding, Taste and Will. 

This shows that there is a wide difference between natural 
and moral agents. And the distinction of good and evil into 
natural and moral, is designed to teach us this difference, with^ 
out rising circumlocution. Now, when we say the light of the 
«un is a natural good, we know the idea intended to be oom- 
muBicated is, that the sun, by its light, promotes happiness, 
but deserves no praise. But by moral good is meant, that the 
8tf|)ject of it J8 an object, which deserves praise. So that bv 
this-^stinotion, we do, in a short and easy way, give each oth-t 
erto ttnderstand that one being is, and another is not, a proper 
object of praise and blame. Hence, when we say diseases, 
eartlM|aBkes and tempests, are natural evils, the meaning is ob- 
viotts ; these are not proper objects to be blamed. And when 
we say, that wars, thefts, murders, frauds, and tlie like, are 
moral ^evils, we Imow the meaning is, that the authors of these 
evils are deserving of blame and censure. The same holds 
true with respect to moral and natural good. 

This distinction and division being once made and under* 
stood, oar meaning is obvious, when we use the terms natural 
and «ioral. These terms include a train of ideas, which all 
undeiistaiid, who understand the ground of the distinction. Alf 
those evil qualities and events, which do not imply a desert of 
praise or blame in the agents, are classed together and called 
natural evils ; and those evils, which imply a desert of blame, 
are classed together ^md called moral. So all things, which 
are good, are divided into classes, called natural and moral. 
Thi^'^dassification renders the communication of our ideas short 
imd easy. And if this distinction were not made, and its ap- 
pi^priateterms were not •adopted, we should be compelled to 
use ttiany- more words than we now do, on almost every topic. 
It is necessary, however, to observe, that every thing belong- 
ing 40 a moral agent, which may be termed eithei* good or e- 
vil,4s'not of a moral nature. The understanding is not con- 
iidered a moral faculty, nor its operations moral exercises ; 
because meare intellect is not a principle of action. If mankind 
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were endued with no other faculty than the understanding, thef 
might reason correctly, and increase in a knowledge of truth ; 
but they would never do any thing, which is either good Or e- 
vil ; ^hey would be totally inactive beings; Nothing but an 
active principle will ever prove useful, or hui-tful. And as 
mere intellect is not in its nature active, and for this reason will 
never promote or destroy happiness, it is not a moral facultyi 
nor its operations of a moral nature. 

The understanding may err, and errors may be the occasiant 
but not ihii^cause of evil. If errors are considered as evil, be-' 
cause jtJrey ai'fe the occasion of evil, they come under the class 
of pratural evils. So also, if correct reasonings and acts of 
j«idgment are termed good, because they may be the occasion 
of good ; they are merely a natural good. The understanding 
4s under the command of the heart. It is employed, as the 
iieart is pleased to direct, in devising means and ways to do 
good or hurt. It is employed in concerting wise and benevo- 
lent, or wicked and pernicious schemes, according to the pleas* 
lire and direction of the heart. The heart of Paul employed 
his intellectual powers, before his conversion, in devising means 
and ways to eradicate the christian religion from the earth; 
but when he became a good man, his heart employed his un- 
derstanding in concerting plans to spread it through the world. 
According to this example, all mankind make use of their un- 
derstandings to do good or hurt, as their hearts please to direct* 
So the understanding is as really under the power and influence 
of the. heart, as our hands or feot. And the operations of the 
former are no more of a moral nature, than the motions of the 
latter. 

The same is true with respect to the will. This faculty is 
under the entire influence of the Iieart. Mankind never choose 
or refuse, contrary to the pleasure of the heart ; but all their 
voluntary exercises are accordhig to its highest pleasure. It 
has been shown, that the pleasure of the heart is antecedent to 
all voluntary exercises ; and mankind always act freely, be- 
cause they always act according to their pleasure. But if the 
will was not under the influence of the heart, men could not act 
according to their pleasure ; and of course could not be free 
agents. Previous to his being renewed, Paul's heart employed 
his will to carry into execution the schemes, which his under- 
standing had formed, to destroy Christianity. But after his 
conversion, his heart employed his will in executing plans, to 
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IXtend the knowledge of the Saviour through the world. In 
like uiaDner, the will of every man is under the directiou and in- 
laence of the heart. Now as the will is under the influence of 
the heart, its exercises are not of a moral nature. The opera- 
tions of the will produce every external effect, and always prove 
aseful or hurtful. For this reason they are termed good, or 
evil. But they are not in a moral sense good or evil, for the 
same reason that the operatidns of the understanding are not. 
All oar voluntar}' exercises therefore, belong to the class of nat- 
ural good or evil. 

The motions of the hands, and other members, sometimes 
do good, and sometimes mischief ; and for this reason such 
BCtions are termed good and evil. But no one supposes the 
actions of the hands and other members are, in a moral sense, 
rither good or evil. And why not f Because the good and 
evil they produce do not proceed from them as the cause ; but 
from the heart, which uses them to do good or hurt, according 
to its pleasure. Such external actions are viewed as good or 
evil, in a natural sense only. And for tlie same reason, we must 
consider all operations of the understanding and will in the same 
l^ht. 

From these remarks it follows, that all the operations of the 
understanding and will, and all our bodily actions, so far as 
|p>od and evil may be predicated of them, belong to the class of 
natural goods and evils. It also follows, that nothing but the 
lieart and its operations is of a moral nature, belonging to the 
4das8 of moral good and evil. And one reason why the heart 
'ffmly is to be denominated morally good or evil is, this is the 
^miy primary principle of action in moral agents. 

As we. can trace streams back to^.their original fountain ; so 

can trace all the actions of men back to their original foun- 

; and this is the heart. And we can go back no farther. 

^e find nothing in man antecedent to the heart, which is active, 

the cause of any actions. The heart then is the primary and 
cause of all the moral good and evil, which can be prc- 
ited of men as agents. This is the cause, source, or foun-> 
of all moral good and evil in man. 

The aflfections and passions are the operations of the heart. 
I Vhey .flow as directly from it as streams from a fountain. They 
the operations of the heart, as perceptions are of the under- 
. ^.-Jidingy or volitions of the will. And as streams are of the 
^ fune Mtqre with the fountaiii from which they proceed ; so xhQ 
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afiections and passions are of the same nature with the hettL 
The heart is a moral faculty ; and its f^radons are of a mend 
Hatare. These only belong to the class of moral good and 
evil. The understanding and will are not moral fiicolties, be- 
eause they are not primary y active principles* Of coarse ike 
operations of these faculties are not moral. So fiur as it is 
proper to call them good and evil, they are to be referred to the 
class of natural good and evil. 

It may by some be said, that as the operations ei the wiM 
are connected with the heart, they ought to be viewed aa moral |j 
exercises. Bnt this does not follow. Things of different na- L 
tares are connected. There is a connexion between the nndcr* L 
ttanding and the heart ; yet it does not follow that the opera* ^ 
tions of the understanding proceed from the heart, or are of the 
aame moral nature with the operaticms of the heart. There it 
OS real a difference between volitions and afiiM^tions, as beiween 
affections and perceptions. This has been made evident in thott 
essays, which treat on the faculties of the mind. Henoe, though 
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the will is connected with the heart, yet its operations are not 
fbe operations of the heart, any more than perceptions are ^ and 
of course, are not of a moral nature. 

To bring this essay to a close, let the following thikigs be 
Considered. A tree has fallen, and killed a man. Does it de* 
serve blame ? No ; because it isnot a proper object of blaa^ 
Why is it not ? Because it has not the faculties necessary ts 
render it a iaigning agent. 

One man kills another. Does he deserve blame } Wewlk]^ 
answer, yes : But why ? Because he has all the fiieuldfls 
which are necessary to constitute him a designing agent, or a 
complete moral agent. But does blame belong to the 
standing, which devised the means by which life was taken awajF? 
No. To his will, which executed the scheme devised? N 
To the hand and dagger by which the victim was stabbed ? N 
But why are not these deserving of blame ? Because 
were not active principles ; they were only the instnimeii^ 
means, by which the murderous purpose was effeeted. 
then renders the murderer draei^ng of censure and com 
tiou ? His heart. But why f Because it is an active pri 
pie and the primary cause of all the actions, which tei 
in the death of his fellow mortal. Here lies that malice 
pense, which is called murder This is termed a moral 
ijftuse it exista in a bnog who is a complete morsd agent } 
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Ibecause it is the cause of the death of his neighbor. To sum 
up the whole ; moral good and evil belong to moral agents ; 
and natural good and evil to natural agents But what 
is the difference between these two agents ? One has all the 
properties necessary to render it a proper object of praise and 
blame, or a designing agent ; and the other is destitute of 
them. But why is not every thing in a moral agent, which 
nlay be denominated good and evil, to be considered a moral 
good or evil ? Because they do not proceed from a primary, 
active, principle of action. Accordingly, no good or evil is to 
be considered morale but that which proceeds from the heart of 
man ; because this is the only primary principle of action. 
Thie heart then, and its various operations, constitute the only 
class of moral good and evil. Everj' other good and evil be- 
longs to the class of natural good and evil. 

It is a general opinion, that exercise, action, activity, &&c. are 
essential to vice and virtue. Hence voluntary exercises have 
bj' many been considered as holy or sinfu!, because they have 
been viewed as being exclusively active. Since it is proved, ' 
that the mind is endowed with that faculty called the taste or 
heart ; and that this is the only primary, active, principle in 
mien or moral agents ; all, who consider activity essential to vice 
and virtue, will now see why the heart is the only moral faculty; 
and why it with its operations include all holy and sinful exer- 
cises, by considering the subject in connexion with what is ad- 
vanced in this Essay. Such are, hence, desired here to give 
die subject a reconsideration. 
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On the nature of moral evil, or sin. 

h John, 3) 4. Whosoevtir comroitteth sin transgresseth also the law ; for sin is the 
tranagression of the law. 

The moral law is the rule of duty, given by God to man. It 

is a perfect rule ; and binding on all intelligent, created beings. 

[^ It never can be repealed or disannulled, any more than either 

lAoral good or eviixan cease to exist ; or their natutes, ift the 
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present system, be so altered, that virtue may become vice, aq<f 
vice virtue. Hence the moral law is immutable, and will be 
eternal in all its requirements and prohibitions. In this passage, 
sin is expressly declared to be a transgression of the law. Of 
course, every transgression of this law is a sin. And the mora! 
law, according to scripture, extends to the heart, as well as lift 
and conduct. It will be natural then, 

I. To inquire what may be considered as a transgression of 
the moral law. 

This law contains two general branches. 1. Requirementf^ 
And — 2, Prohibitions. The first respects what we ought tfi 
do ; and the second what we ought to omit doing. Thou shdi 
love the Lord thy God ttnth all thy hearty and thy neighbor 6t 
thyself. This contains the sum of all that is required of men* 
Thou shalt not do any evil. This contains all that is prohibited. 
These two constitute the whole rule of duty given to men. 
Here it is proper to consider how this rule may be transgressed. 
And, 

1. How may the requirements of the law be transgressed^ 
So long as men have in their hearts and lives all that is reqair* 
ed of them, they certainly do not transgress this branch of the 
divine rule. If they love God with the whole heart, and thdr 
neighbor as themselves, they fulfil all that is required in their 
hearts. They have the heart and the afiections required of them* 
On this ground they cannot be blamed. For they do not trans- 
gress. The only way then by which men can transgress di;- 
vine requirements is by defects^ by omitting to do what is require 
ed. When the heai*t is destitute of love to God, that temper 
and afifection are wanting, which are required. Here is a defi- 
ciency, a want of the thing required ; a defect. The person 
does not come up to the rule of duty, but falls short of it. Is 
not a total want of love to God a great imperfection ? Is it not 
a transgression of the law i Who can deny it f It is then 
evident, that this defect^ this privation^ this want in the heart of 
what is required, is a sin, a transgression of the law. Henc6 
any deficiency in this particular is a sin. We are required to 
love God with the whole heart. Nothing short of this comes 
perfectly up to what is required. Accordingly, if a person has 
love in his heart to God, so far as he comes short of the measure 
required, or of loving with tlie Whole heart, there is a t&an/ln 
him of the afiection required. This want is a sin. And so fa; 
as any holy affection, whether it be love, repentance, hunulityi' 
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tr any other grace, is wanting in strength or in equalling tht 
power we have for such alSections, it is deficient ; there is a 
w^nt of more life, and a greater measure. And this defect of 
strength in any holy afiection, is a sin, a transgression of what 
is required. So far as this want prevails, the christian charac- 
ter is deficient, or imperfect. Hence a total want or deficiency, 
in any holy affection, is a sin. And this is the primary imperftCT 
tian in every moral character. Pid not this in the first place 
exist, there would be no irregularity, no sin in the heart or life 
of any moral agent. This wiU be proved in its proper place. 

But as many deny there is any sin in a mere want, deficien* 
cy, or defect in the moral character of man, it will be necessary 
to attend some further to this subject. 

Suppose the heart and life of a person is perfectly lyhat it 
ought to be, in all respects but one; and that is a want of holy 
affection. Would not this want be considered a great imper- 
fection in his character ? Would it not be viewed as sinful ? 
Could he be considered as keeping the law perfectly f Would 
not the divine law condemn him ? Could he, without any love 
iii his heart to God, supposing every thing else be right, be ad« 
mitted into heaven ? And when he stands at the bar of God 
for trial, destitute of any love, would not his Maker blame and 
condemn him ? The answer to these questions is easy ; and 
proves that this want is a sin. 

Again. Do not all christians feel worthy of blame, so far as 
they know there is a deficiency in them ? Do they not consid- 
er die want of more love, more humility, greater conformity to 
Crod, and more intense desires after holiness, a sin in them, a 
moral imperfection*? Do theyjever expect to be perfect, until 
every .grace ai'rives to perfection in its measure ? And is not 
this want a grief and burden to them daily } Does not this 
accord with the experiences of all christians ? And fully prove, 
thiat this want, in their view, is a sin ? This want is the very 
thing intended by stupidity, and barrenness. And for this want 
of more love, zeal, fervency, engagedness, and fruitfulness,they 
are condemned in the sacred oracles. Why do they cry, my 
leanness, my leanness ; why are they condemned for their stu- 
pi6ky in scripture, if such a want be not a sin ? Holy affec- 
tions are the fruits of the spirit. And so far as these are want- 
ing, there is a want of fruit ; and so far as christians are want-; 
mg in fruit, they are barren. And so far as their affections are 
vaulting, they are v^anting in life, zeal, and fruitfulness. And 
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so far as they arc wanting in life, and zeal, they are stupid. And 
for. such stupidity and barrenness, which we now see is only a 
want of a greater measure of holy affection^ they blame aod 
condemn themselves ; and also the word of God blames them. 
Why else are they condemned for their barrenness, stupidity, aod 
deadness ? This fully proves, that this want or deficiency of 
holy affection is a sin, in the view of christians, and according 
to the woi*d of God. 

Further. In what way can divine requirements be transgress- 
ed, but by a deficiency ? Nothing but a want of what is r^uir- 
cd, can be a transgression of requirements. Need any ^ing 
more be said to make it evident, that this want of right affec- 
tion is a sin f In like manner, all external neglects of duty are 
sinful. We are required to pray. If this be neglected, the 
thing required is not done. This neglect, which is nothing 
but an external deficiency, is sinful ; is so considered by men 
generally, and is thus represented every where in the word of 
God. The same is true of all external neglects of duty. A 
neglect of any duty is a deficiency in a person's life, a want, 
a defect. And there is no way by which a person can live con- 
trary to divine requirements, only to neglect to do what )S re- 
quired. If a person neglect to give to the poor, when it is his 
duty to give, he has omitted a duty, and has done no more ; fb 
he has not stolen from the poor. Hence a neglect of doty 
implies no more than a mere want. But if he steals from the 
poor, when it was his duty to give, he has both omitted his duty 
to them, and done what is prohibited. Hence all acts, which 
are forbidden, imply a breach of the whole law in its require- 
ments, and prohibitions. But omitting a duty is a transgres- 
sion only of what is required ; it does not imply a transgression 
of what is forbidden. It is now evident, that a want or deficien- 
cy in the heart, and a neglect externally of what is required, are 
each of them sinful, a breach of what the law requires. But 
as love is the sum of all the law requires, it may afford some 
light to reflect on whatthe term implies. Love certainly implies 
B, pleasedness with the object beloved. To say we love an ob- 
ject, is saying we are pleased with it. Pleasure is an agreea- 
ble sensation. But what is the foundation of this pleasure ; or 
what is it, which is pleased ? It must be something. For we 
can no more conceive how pleasure, or any affection, can exist 
without a subject, than we can conceive of an action without an 
agent. If it be said the agent is the subject pf the pleasure, and 
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•f every affection ; still this is not sufficiently definite. Por 
every moral agent has faculties, different in their nature. Th& 
understanding is one faculty. And all agree it is not a feeling 
faculty ; therefore, it is not the subject of pleasure. And the 
taste, or heart is another faculty ; and the only feeling one, 
which belongs to the human mind. And the sensations of this 
faculty are always antecedent to volunlary exercises. This fac- 
ulty then is the subject of that pleasure, which is ever implied 
in love. As we are required to love God, and this love implies 
a pleasedness with his character, and such plcasedness cannot 
exist without a disposition or heart to be pleased^ God requires 
us to have this disposition. Indeed, that we ought to have a 
disposition or heart to be pleased with the divine character, is 
a truth so evident, it is presumed no one will deny it.v 

Another thing implied in love, is a desire for the honor and 
happiness of the person beloved, and a desire to enjoy his soci- 
ety. This all know to be a fact by experience. Do not all 
wish well to the object beloved, and wish to possess and enjoy 
it ? Now, when God requires us to love him with all the^ieart, 
he requires us to have a disposition at all times to be pleased 
with his character ; and he requires us to be pleased with it, and 
to have desires for the glory and honor of his name^ and to en- 
joy him forever. For as God requires love, he requires every 
thing implied in it. But a disposition to be pleased with him, 
and to desire his glory, and the enjoyment of him, is love. This 
shows how much is implied in the command, to love God with 
all the heart. And I here make no other distinction, than what 
is made in the command itself, by him who knows all things. 
He considers the heart a distinct thing from love, and antece- 
dent to it. Thou shalt love^ with whatf With thy heart. The 
heart then, or what I mean by disposition, is distinguished from 
love, which is only an operation of the heart. Hence, to re- 
quire us to love with the heart, is requiring us to have a heart 
or disposition to love, if we have it not. 

And if men have not a disposition to love God, the most es- 
sential thing in the requirement is w^anting. And if this is want- 
ing, the command is violated ; and the person never w^ill Jove 
bis Maker, till this disposition is created in him. And this 
want of a disposition to love, or be pleased with the character of 
God, is the primary imperfection in the moral character of men. 
I am now ready to attend, 

2. To the prohibitions of the Qiorallaw. 
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There are many affection's of heart, which we never onght to 
indulge or gratify ; and many external actions, which we ought 
never to perform. Such as anger, revenge, lying, stealing, and 
hating God or man. If we have and indulge those passioiu, 
which the law forbids, or perform those actions, which are sin- 
ful, we transgress the prohibitions of the law. In doing this, 
we go beyond the rule of duty, there is excess in us, as well kw 
defects. It appears, th^, that we transgress the rule of duty in 
two ways. 1. By not coming up to it, or not doing and having 
all that is required ; and 2. By going beyond it, or having and 
dbing what is expressly forbidden. And is it not as great a sin, 
not to live up to the rule of duty, as to go beyond it f Afe 
not defects as really sinful as excesses ? 

Why are positive acts of transgression sinful ? If it be an- 
swered, because they tend to destroy the happiness of the moral 
system ; for the same reason such defects are sinful. For noth- 
ing tends more to destroy the system. For if all the meni- 
bers were destitute of that love the law requires, the system is 
ruined. Nothing but wars, contentions, disorders, and deso- 
lations would prevail in it. But this consideration belongs to 
another part of the subject, where it will be attended to more at 
large. 1 have now shown what a transgression of the lawis, and 
of course what sin is. To elucidate this subject more fully, a 
number of other things must be taken into consideration. I 
proceed therefore to attend, 

II. To the principles of action in the human heart. 

Every agent possesses a principle of action. There must ife 
something inherent, abiding in him, which will move and ex- 
cite him to action, or he is not an agent, and will never act. He 
may be a subject to be acted upon, and used as an insti*ument 
in the accomplishment of many things ; but he is nothing more 
Aan a passive subject or instrument. As every being must have 
a principle of action in himself, to be an agent, it is a matter of 
importance to attend to this in particular. 

One thing is self-evident, that a principlie of action must be 
something susceptible of feeling. And as nothing is a feeling 
but sensations and emotions, which are pleasant or painful, 
something must exist in man, which is susceptible of pleasure 
and pain. And it will be granted, that the faculties of under- 
standing and will are not tlie subjects of sensations. The heart, 
is the subject of all our pleasant and painful sensations. The 
heart is the only principle of action in moral agents, as has been 
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already proved. The next inquiry is, whether it be a simple, 
or complex principle of action. On examinatioa it will be ev* 
i^ent it is a complex principle. 

Here let us attend to facts and experience. Is not benevo* 
lenqe a principle of action f Is it not pleased with divine things^ 
and disgusted at sin f Does it not excite to action, and.move us 
~ to keep the law in all its parts, and make us active and. zealous 
in the service of God ? It in fact operates in this manner, in all 
who possess it. Then it is a principle of action. 

Do not hunger and thirst excite to action f h not the ap^ 
petite pleased with food and drink .^ Does it not move men to 
i|se. aU the means, necessary to a supply of bodily wants ? 
Then it is a principle of action. 

Are not natural affections, such as the parental, fiHal, and 
qoqjugal, principles of action } Do they not operate as power- 
ful principles, and excite to innumerable actions f Then it is a 
fact, which agrees with experience, that in the heart there are 
several distinct principles of action ; principles, which excite 
men to pursue very different objects. Benevolence will lead to 
seek the glory of God; hunger, to seek food; thirst, to seek 
drink ; and other principles, to seek their respective objects. 

These principles are. so many distinct appetites. Benevo- 
lence, hunger, thirst, natural affections, are so many distinct 
appetites. And these, collectively considered, constitute the 
heart. Hence the heart is a complex faculty, composed of a 
number of appetites united; which prepare us to be the subjects 
of all the sensations we ever experience, and to perform all the 
actions which ever belong, to us as agents. This point has 
been clearly established in the essay on the appetites. Inquire, 

in. Why all vice and virtue must have dieir seat in the 
heart. The reason is, becau^ this is the primavy fountain from 
wjiich all good and evil proceed.. The appetites of the beai( 
are the principles of action, which set all the wheels in motion. 
They govern the understanding, and the will, and all our ex-*- 
ternal actions. Take these away^ and.men would not be agents, 
and good, and evil could not be imputed to them. 

When we see in men external. conduct, good or bud» we are 
to trace back, and find from whence it all proceeds.. In run«* 
ning. back, we find the external actions proceed firom the will ; 
and the will from the heart. Here we come to the original foun^ 
tain, from which aU good and.evil proceed. Here thenis the. 
seat.of JEkll vice and virtue. Here, are the principles/of action. 
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which are the causes of all the good Or evil ever done by meii^ 
t^oasidered as agents. Their moral character, then, is according 
to the nature of the heart. The heart is either virtuous or vi- 
cious ; and all its operations, or affections, are of the same na- 
ture with itself. Fot streams are like their fountains ; and 
fruity take the nature of the tree which bears it. For the 
reasons now given, nothing can be more evident than this ; that 
vice and virtue must consist in principles of action, and mtiit 
have their seat in the heart of all moral agents. 

Here it niay be well to observe, that as the appetites of men^ 
in the sense explained, are the principles of action ) so some ojf 
them may be lost, and then again restored. This is in fact th^ 
case, with respect to benevolence* Adam lost his disposition 
to love God, at the fall ; and if he became a good man, it was 
again restored. And all men are born destitute of it ; and 
when any are regenerated, it is implanted in their hearts. And 
other appetites, as well as this, may be lost and restored. And 
this often in fact appears to be the case. Still this does not 
affect the subject of moral agency. For when an appetite is 
lost, others, which are principles of action, still remain ; and 
men are as active agents as ever. Though it does not affect 
agency, yet it will cause a great alteration in men's conduct. 
That appetites may be lost and restored, is one thing of ^im- 
portance to be considered in relation to ttiis subject. I shall now, 

IV. Show that vice and virtue are not in themselves good or 
evil, but only in a relative sense. This has been proved in the 
essay on good and evil. This point being made plain and es- 
tablished, we may now observe, that the same thing maybe good 
at one time, and evil at another, just according to its circum- 
stances and connexions. For instance, when poison is taken 
in such quantity as to destroy life, it must be considered as 
an evil thing ; but when taken mixed with other ingredients, 
or alone in a proper quantity, it produces health, and is esteem- 
ed a good medicine. Fire, when under our government, is a 
great blessing. But when it rages uncontrolled, it is a very 
great evil. The sun is a very gi*eat blessing, when connected 
with a supply of rain. But without rain, it proves the great- 
est evil ; for then its tendency is to destroy life. If the earth 
should lose its projectile force, it would directly be swallowed 
up in the sun ; and every thing on its surface would be destroy- 
ed. We might multiply instances to show, that a great blessing 
in one state, might prove a great curse or evil in a different 
condition. 
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Thes^ remarks may serve to show, that the same principled 
•faction in the heart of men in diiSerent circumstances may 
have a very different tendency. I shall therefore now con- 
sider, 

V* How some principles of actio^ in the heart may and will 
tend to produce happiness in one state, and misery ih a differ- . 
eut state. Adam, we are informed, was ci^eat^d ih the image^ 
God, both natural and moral. He Was therefore created wfA 
a heart to love his Maker supremely. And this wa^ the gov- 
erning principle of his heart. It was an active' principle. He 
had also other principles of action implanted in his he^t; ^ucb 
as hunger, thirst, a love for his wife and children, a d^ire for 
Knowledge, a principle of self preservation, and others enu- 
therated in Essay 9thi 

Now as long as Adam was governed" by love to his Maker, alt 
the principles of action in his heart Would be subordinated ttf 
ihe glory of God, and kept in due i'egulation. If he ate or 
drank, or gratified any other appetite, it was with a view to the 
glory of God. He would not neglect any duty, the law requir- 
ed of him ; nor perform one action, which the law forbade; 
There would be no defect, or excess^ in his heart or fife. H^" 
Would not fall short of the rule of duty$ cfr go beyond it ; htii 
live according to it. And so long as he did this, he was pet- 
fScU All the feelings of his heart, and th^ actions of his life 
banhpnized, and centered ultimately ih itie saih^ end; Noth- 
ing but obedience, order^ regularity, aiid harmony prevailed in 
paradise. Both natural and n^oral evil was uhkiibwn. And 
in this perfect manner every thing would have filrbceeded, had 
iie not been deceived by his jidversary the devil,' and then viola- 
ted the divine command. Under this deception he befieved, 
that good, and not evilj woidd result from his bating the forbid- 
den fruit. Bemg deceived he ate. And thenj According to 
the divine appointment, he forfeited and lost his benevolent 
principle. The moment this was done, he itras in a state of' 
spiritual deaths One of the greatest changes took place in his 
moral character. He was no longer a sdnt, but a sinner. He 
jbad lost the mor^ image of his Maiker. &very thing the law 
required of him was wanting. He had no benevolent disposi- 
tion to govern him, or to be gratified. He had no love for ihd 
happiness of others ; no love for the law of God, and nothing tcf 
prompt him to seek his glory, or the good of his kingdom. He 
Was la the view of the law a sinner. Because every thing the 
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law required offaim was wanting ; and by the law be was CCMK 
demn^d. 

Now all ibis is true, considering only what was wanting ia 
Adam. Is not that character morally imperfect, which is des* 
titute of all holiness both in principle and action ? Is it not a 
•sinful character ; such as the law condemns ? Then a mere 
want, and privation of holiness is a moral imperfection; it is a 
sin, or a transgression of the law. 

This sentiment demands the careful attention of the reader. 
It will surely be granted, that as long as a moral agent is per- 
fectly benevolent, or loves God with the whole heart, and this 
principle governs him, it will be impossible for him to do any 
thing in a moral sense wrong, or to commit sin. It is evident^ 
then, the urst sin in a moral agent must consist in the entire^ or par* 
tied want of benevolence. For so long as benevolence is perfect, 
lUid he is governed by it, he cannot sin. There is no way, then, by 
which he can become a sinner, but by the loss of benevolence 
wholly, or in part. If entirely lost, he has no moral goodness 
remaining. If it Is diminished, and he should not love God half 
so much as he might and ought ; then there is a partial defect. 
JSence the first sin in 9 moral agent must be an entire^ ov partial 
•want of benevolence. The first sin must be a deficiency, priva- 
tion, or imperfection. There is no other way conceivable by 
which a perfect, moral agent, can become imperfect or sinful ; 
or by which sin can enter, or begin to exist. Could saints in 
heaven, whose benevolence is now perfect, become imperfect or 
sinful, unless by a perfect or partial want of benevolence f Of 
course the primary existence of moral evil must consist in a de- 
£ciency, or want of benevolence, in whole or in part. 

This l)enevolence is all that Adam lost at the fall. All his 
other principles of action remained the same. He had the same 
appetites of hunger, thirst, self preservation, conjugal and filial 
affection, and desire for knowledge. This fact is undeniable. 
But now the great inquiry is, how will these principles of action 
operate, where there is no love in the heart to God ? One 
thing is certain ; these principles of action will have the sole 
and entire government of the man. For he has no other prin- 
<:iples to govern him. Now these principles will never lead a 
person to seek any objects, but those he loves. And he loves 
no objects, but those of a worldly nature. Hence the world, in 
some shape or other, will be the only object of pursuit. The 
Vorld now is bis idol, and only portioa. These principles of 
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.action, where there is no love to God to reflate and gOTerft 
them, will lead men astray from God. Instead of serving him, 
. they will serve only the creature and themselves. These prin- 
ciples are all of the same nature, and will produce nothing but 
«vil. They fix on the world with supreme affection, lead men 
astray from God, and keep them travelling the road to death ; 
' and thus tend ultimately to a state of misery. This is their on- 
ly tendency. They must then be viewed as sinful, or morally 
evil. The primary fault, however, is not in these principles, but 
in the want of benevolence. This is the primary, original fault 
in the character of men. The consequence of this fault is, that 
all the other principles will have no tendency, but to misery. 
Just as the tendency of the sun is to destroy life, when there is 
no rain; or of the earth to fall into the sun, if it has lost its pro- 
jectile force. But this will appear more fully, by attending 
particularly to their operations. 

Let us suppose pride to be a principle of action, which we 
bring into the world with us. Honor, or applause is its object. 
Then some honorary office or station is the object it will seek. 
How will this principle operate, in a person who has no love for 
God or man f Its first operation will be, desires to obtain the 
object, the honor which is pleasing. Secondly, desires will 
arise for all the means necessary to possess and enjoy the ob- 
ject. If other persons aid him in his pursuit, he will be much 
pleased with their conduct, and appear to be very friendly to 
them. But if they oppose him in his schemes to reach his end, 
and thwart and disappoint him, from his pride will arise hatred, 
malice, anger, revenge, or a desire to retaliate on them 
for the injuries he receives. If others rise above him in honor, 
he will envy them ; and if he encounters great and continued 
opposition, his envy and revenge will become a rooted hatred 
and malice. This is the worst passion, which can exist in the 
human heart ; and when excessive, it seems to exclude the com- 
mon affections and passions^ And as he has no other love for 
God or man, he will use any means which promise to secure hit 
end, whether they are lawful or unlawful, good or bad. Noth- 
ing restrains him but the fear of punishment or disgrace in this 
. world. This is the way in which pride operates in every nat- 
ural heart ; although it does not always reach this enormous 
degree. 

Let us now attend to the operations of some other appetite, 
as hunger for instance, in a person who has no love to God or 
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man. The object of this appetite is food. From this appetite 
* will arise desires for the object ; and also desires for all the 
meansy which are necessary to obtain food in variety and plenty. 
-Then will follow desires for land, money, and many other thitigtf 
useful in procuring food. Persons who favor his wishes will 
be regarded as friends ; and opposition will lead to the same 
results as in the former case. 

We will next attend to selfishness. This many suppose is a 
principle, by which all men are governed, and the root of all 
«ia; indeed the only sinful principle in the human heart. We wiU 
grant, for the present, this opinion is true. Lict us see how this 
will operate in men, who have no love to God or their feUow 
creatures. Self is the object or end of selfishness. To please 
self, is the lend ultimately sought. From this principle will a- 
jdse desires for every object, which is pleasing to it ; and also 
for all the means by which those objects can be obtained. And 
the person will use all the means necessary to this end, as far as 
he is able ; whether they are lawful and just, or unlawful and 
unrighteous, as far as is consistent with safety. He also 
will be gratified with such persons as favor his plans ; and will 
^ave his malignant passions excited against those who oppose 
him. 

Let us now attend to the operation of the same principles of 
action in the heart of a person, who has a benevolent principle, 
invariably governing him in all he does. The end or object 
jof benevolence is the happiness of others, or the highest good of 
iOod's kingdom. If he is governed by benevolence invariably, 
he will do every thing with a view to this end. Let us see then 
)iow the other appetites implanted in him wi)l operate. 

They will certainly be subordinated to the object he ultimate- 
ly seeks. He wiU never sufier them to lead him astray. He 
will never do one wrong thing to gratify them. And in some 
of his pursuits thfsse will harmoni^Ke with benevolence, and 
prompt him to do the same thing. Benevolence will prompt 
him to feed the poor ; and natural pity will move him to do the 
same thing. Here, and in other instances, they will harmonize. 
This man will seek bis end by no other, than lawful means. If 
others aid him, he will be pleased. If they oppose him and his 
great object, he will view them enemies to God and man. But 
he will not be angry with them ; no hatred, or revenge, or envy, 
pr malice, will arise in his heart. But he will pity, and pray 
for them ; and labor to bring them to repentance. For he lov^$ 
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them as he does himself. And he will sacredly regard \he rale 
of duty in all he does ; and never go beyond it, or fall short of 
it. In this man, who is invariably governed liy benevolence, 
his other appetites do no hurt ; and sometimes aid him in his 
pursuits. They produce no evil, but are perfectly under the 
government of benevolence. While he is governed entirely by 
benevolence, no principle of action in his hedrt can ever lead 
him one step astray. He will act as perfectly, as Adam did in 
a state of Innocence. No principle olfaction can ever lead him 
astray, or harm him, unless it becomes stronger, and operates 
with more force ; which can never be, so long as benevolence is 
entire &nd governs. 

I have now given a just view of the operations of all the prin- 
ciples of action in the human heart. These principles are the 
laws of our nature, by which all men are as invariably govern- 
ed, as the planetary system Is by the laws of attraction and 
gravitation. And did we understand this subject, and know 
what principles of action would govern a man at any given time,, 
and the exact circumstances in which a person would be placed,^ 
we could ascertain how he would act, as accurately as we caa 
calculate an eclipse. We must now admit the following con- 
clusions. 1 . A benevolent appetite is the only principle, which 
will lead men to seek the good of God's kingdom, or the happi-r 
ness of others. 2. All other principles of action are implanted 
in us, with a view to have them stimulate us to seek those things 
which are necessary to the life and comfort of the body, and of 
society, while in this life. And as they will not be needed by 
saints in heaven, and there cannot be of any benefit to them, 
they will either be eradicated, or cease to operate forever. 3. 
Thait if men in this life were always governed by benevolence, 
otter principles of action in the heart would never do any hurt, 
or produce any evil. 4. That where benevolence is totally 
Wanting, all the other principles of action will in their operations 
lead men astray from God, to transgress his law, and to perpe- 
trate all the crimes, to which circumstances and temptations lead 
them. 5. That adl the principles of action in a natural heart 
are equally sinful. One in its tendency is no worse than anoth- 
er. Hunger, thirst, pride, natural affection, Und selfishness will 
equally lead natural men astray, and their tendency is equally 
to final misery. 6. That if those principles of action were 
never opposed by God or matt, and should meet with no obsta- 
^)es in their operation, but were assisted; yfp should never ^e4» 
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the passions of hatred, anger, envy, revenge, or niahce rise tr 
the human heart. For these passions are always excited by op* 
position made to such principles of action, in their operation, by 
God or man. 7. That principles of action are not good or evil 
in themselves considered ; but are good or evil according to 
their tendency to produce happiness or misery ultimately. 8. 
That the primary fault, or imperfection in the character of mor- 
al agents is a want of a principle of benevolence. Where thii 
is totally wanting, all other principles of action tend to misery 
ultimately ; and when this is in the heart, and has the entire gov* 
ernment, they do no hurt, and their tendency is not to misery. 
Hence — 9. A benevolent appetite is the only law of our natoJre, 
which will cause all other principles to operate regularly^ and 
prevent confusion, disorder, and evil. It is therefore in this case 
similar to other things governed by uniform laws. — ^Things are 
so planned and ordered, both in the natural and moral worlds, 
that they operate in connexion with each other. Of course, if 
one important thing should cease to operate, the operation of 
other things would, in consequence of this, produce nothing bat 
disorder, confusion, evil, and misery. The system is perfect, if 
all the parts operate in harmony together, as they were first 
created. But if one part should be destroyed and be. wanting, 
and the other part continue to operate, disorder, evil, and mis- 
ery are the consequence. Hence the most fatal consequences 
inay follow from a mere want or privation. As I have already 
observed with respect to the operations of the sun, if there was 
to be no rain ; and of fire, when it is not under a master ; and 
of the earth, if it should lose its projectile force ; and also of 
the whole planetary system, if one planet should be annihilat- 
ed ; or in case they should be deprived of their gravitation. A 
privation of one thing in such cases would be followed with the 
most fatal consequences. 

So when all the laws of our nature operate in connexion, 
with each other, as they did in Adam before the fall, their ten-/ 
dency was to nothing but happiness. All was order, and har-/.*' 
imony. But at the fall, one of these laws, that of a benevolent ap*/^ 
petite, was entirely lost. In consequence of this, aU the otb€f|^ 
laws of our nature in their operation tend only to disorder, evi 
and misery. This world became the supreme object, theidoll^l 
of the heart. And this will be their operation, until a benevoH * ' 
lent appetite is restored, or again implanted in the heart. Whert ^ 
ihis is done, as it always is io regeneration^ then every thing b» ^ 
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^ns to operate regularly ; and when this appetite in saints 
shall have the entire government constantly, perfect order, obe« 
dience, and regularity in their conduct will prevail ; and thcr 
tendency of every thing in them, and their conduct will 
produce nothing but happiness. It must then be plaiui^ 
that the want of a benevolent principle is the great, and 
primary fault, or imperfection, in the moral character of moral 
agents. It is 'the want of this, which turned holy angels in* 
to devils, and our holy progenitors into sinners. 

We now see what sin is. It is a transgression of the law. 
And the law is transgressed by defects, and by excesses. As it- 
is a rule, which extends to the heait, as well as the life ; every 
thing wanting in the heart and conduct of man, which the law 
requires, is a transgression of its requirements. And every 
IhiDg in the heart and life, which the law forbids, is a transgres- 
sion of its prohibitions. And these two classes of transgres- 
sions, of the requirements and the prohibitions of the law, are 
innumerable. 

Let it be granted for a moment, that there is an individual 
principle of selfishness in men, which is the root of all sin in them, 
and the only fountain from which all wickedness proceeds, as 
some contend ; and now let us attend to its operations. We 
may first ask, what is selfishness ? Is it self love, a love to self; 
and love for our private, individual interest ^ In whatever way 
defined, I suppose it will be granted, that such a degree of love 
to self, or to our private interest, as we ought to have for others, 
is right. To love our neighbor as ourselves, implies, that a 
degree of love to self is a duty. And if we love ourselves no 
more in proportion, than we do others, we are not guilty* Such 
a degree of love to self is not sinful. Hence, it is not sinful, 
until we love ourselves more than we ought* This principle, 
^en, is not sinful in itself. It is no sin to love self as much as 
we ought to love others. The sinfulness of it, then, conist^, not 
in a degree of love to self, but in loving self too much. Its sior 
fnlness we see consists in an excess of love to self. This is pret- 
^sely the case with hunger, considered as an appetite, and prin^ 
dple of action. There is no sin in loving food. But it is 
a sin to love it more than we do God. This must be granted. 
But all unrenewed men love food, more than they love God* 
"So the sinfulness of this appetite consists, not in loving food, 
knt ia loving it to^ mmh} it consists in an exc»^s of luve to food* 
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Here the case is parallel with that of selfishness ; and for the 
same reason we must view selfishness sinful, we must consider 
the appetite of hunger sinful. 

Again, to indulge or gratify self to a certain degree, is a duty. 
3ut to indulge selfbeyond a certain degree, is sinful; it is indulg- 
ing self too much. Here its sinfulness consists in an excess of in- 
dulgence. So it is no sin, to indulge hunger to a certain de- 
gree. But to indulge it beyond this degree, is sinful. And its 
sinfulness consists in an excess of indulgence. Here the cases 
are parallel. And for the same reason we view selfishness sin- 
/ul, we must consider the appetite of hunger sinful. 

Again. When a principle of selfishness is indulged, in asing 
unlawful tneians to obtain the objects which are agreeable to self,- 
it is sinfuh Here its sinfulness does not consist in using lawful 
means to obtain its desired objects, or ends ; but in using un- 
lawful, unjust means. So it is not sinful, for hunger to use law- 
ful means to get food ; but when it uses unlawful means, it is 
sinful. Here the cases are parellel. 

Agdin^ Will selfishness give rise to a thousand desires, sutlr 
lis a desircf for money, cattle, land, elegant houses and[ furniture? 
And will a multiplicity of such desires take ofi* the attention too^ 
much fix>m religion, and place it too much on the world ; and 
is thb sinful } In like manner, hunger will give rise to a traitf 
of such secondary desires for money, land, cattle, and every 
thing necessary to procuring food, and enjoying it in an elegant 
manner. These desures will pei*plex, take off the attention tcxr 
much firom religion, and place it too much oti the world. Here 
again the cases are parallel. 

Again« tf a selfish man is opposed in his pursuits hf others, 
this will produce in bim anger^ hatred, revenge^ and such ma- 
lignant passions j a principle, which will give rise to such ma- 
lignant passidnSy is sinful. In like manner, if others oppose a 
man in his pursuits to gratify his hunger, the same malignant 
passions will rise in his heart. And if selfishness is sinful, be- 
cause it will give rise, if opposed, to such malignant passions ; 
then the appetite of hunger is sinful $ for it will operate in die 
tame manner, and give rise, if opposed, to the same pasdons. 
And this is what we daily see in fact. So that here the cases 
are parallel. 

And there is Ho light in which this subject can be viewed, I 
believe, but we shall find that every reason, which can be aa^ 
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signed to prove selfislmess to be sinful, but what Aviil equally 
prove the appetite of hunger to be sinful ; and every other ap- 
petite, or natural affection, with which we are born. 

I have under this particular granted, for the sake of light, 
that there is such a principle of selfishness in all men, as many 
contend for, which is the root of all sin. — At the same time, I 
do not believe in such a principle. I suppose every appetite 
with which we are born is selfish. The man, for instance, who 
is governed by the appetite of hunger, has no other or higher 
end in view, than the gratification of this personal appetite. In 
doing this, he has no regard to tlie happiness of other persons, 
unless near relatives whom he considers as part of himself. 
Whether others are benefitted or injured, he will gratify him- 
self by indulging this appetite. And can we conceive of any 
thing more highly selfish than this ? In like manner, every 
other appetite in men is selfish. So that selfishness does not 
consist in one single individual principle of action. It may be 
predicated of every appetite, witli which we are born. They 
are all in this sense selfish, that men under the influence of them 
wiU not seek any higher good than the gratification of their ap- 
petites ; and in doing this they have no regard to the happiness of 
others; and will, by unlawful means, injure them to gratify their 
appetites. And tliis is proved by daily and numerous facts. 

Furthermore. If a man had a principle of self-love in him, 
according to the opinion of many ; at the same time was con- 
stantly governed by a principle of benevolence, his selfish prin- 
ciple would never be gratified in any of the above cases to an«a?- 
cesgf and no further than it ought to be indulged. This is cer- 
tain, if he is governed in all he does by benevolence. In this 
case his self-love would not do any hurt, or produce any evil 
effects. And the same is true of all our appetites, so long as we 
are governed by benevolence. Hence, no appetite will produce 
any evil effects in any man, until benevolence is wanting wholly, 
or in such a degree as not to be all the time the governing prin- 
ciple. So that the privation of holiness wholly, or in part, must 
take place, before any principles in men will produce any evil 
effects ; except in cases where they are so far deceived as to be- 
Ueve that is right, which is wrong. 

It appears to me that enough has been said to show what sin 
is ; or in what total depravity consists. And according to the 
doctrine advanced in this essay it is evident, that the depravity 
•of the heart consists~-l. In the entire want of a principle of 
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benevolence, or holiness. And this t^aut is the primary defi- 
ciency, or imperfection in the moral character of man. And 
this privation of holiness must take place, previous to the exis- 
tence of any positive acts of sin, except in cases of deception. 
And— 

2. In the existence and operation of those appetites with which 
we are born. The tendency of these is to sin, to excesses in all 
the ways described, where there is no principle of holiness. 
Then these appetites prefer this world to God and heavenly 
things ; lead men to indulge them to an excess in the objects 
they love ; and to the use of unlawful means to obtain such ob- 
jects. And these two principles, the want of holiness, and the 
appetites implanted in us, will account for all the sins and crimes 
ever perpetrated in this world. And this scheme is fully taught 
and supported by the word of God. Why will not men come 
to Christ? Because they see no beauty in him to attract them; 
and because they love this world, and prefer it to Christ and to 
heaven. Why will they not come to the gospel supper, when 
so often invited } Because that supper contains nothing which 
is agreeable to any other, than a holy heart. They refuse to 
come, and go after the world, their farms and merchandise ; 
because those objects please and gratify their appetites. They 
serve the creature, and not the Creator, for the same reasons. 
And with this representation the whole word of God harmoniies. 
"So that we have both scripture and reason, to vindicate the 
sentiments advanced in these sheets. . 

This manner of accounting for the passions and acticms of f . 
men, is more satisfactory to my mind than the scheme which im- J 
putes to man a principle of positive malignity. Disinterested I. 
malevolence ; or that disposition which takes pleasure in the 1- 
misery of others, independently of our own interest, is too dia- 
bolical to be admitted as existing in the human breast. It is the - 

Iierfcct opposite of the spirit of holy and disinterested benevo- ^ 
ence. And when the love of God and man is wanting, all the ||J 
other principles of our nature become devoted to transgfessionj 
and arrange us on the side of rebellion, and lay us under wrath 
with the devils then\selves. But it is not necessary to suppose, 
that a cruel and fiend-like disposition is the ruling principle of 
fallen man. Departing from God, he becomes selfish ; and all 
his affections are indulged for the gratification of selfishness, aixl 
contrary to the divine prohibitions and requirements. Meeting 
with opposition in his favorite pursuits, both from his fellof ^ 
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iteen, and from the providence and word of God, his passioi^ 
become malignant, and he indulges in deeds of injustice, cruel- 
ty, and revenge. This mode of accounting for such malignan- 
cy appears to me to agree with fads that pass under our obser- 
vation, even including the deliberate cruelties of savages and of 
despots. 
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tPn the subject of praise and hlamewarthiness. 

We ought, in the first place, to have clear and distinct ideas 
if what is implied in praising and blaming persons. 

If a person sustains a good character^ we say he is worthy of 
prowe. What does praising him imply f It implies — 1 . That 
we jtidge his character to be what it is, really good. This is 
an act of the understanding. This is the faculty, which judges 
concerning truth and falsehood, right and wrong, good and bad 
characters. 2. That we approve of a good character, justify 
it, are pleased with it. This is an aet of the heart. It is the 
beart, which likes, or dislikes, is pleased, or displeased. So 
it comes to pass often, firom the influence of a bad heart, that 
a^od characters are disliked. 3. That we treat the person ti^; 
>o that our conduct corresponds with his real character. To 
reat him well, is to make him happy as far as we are able. 
This is not always done ; good characters are often treated very 
11. But this is a great inconsistency. U^ve judge a character 
o be good, which really is ; and approve it ; and irecU the per^ 
ion accordmgly, we do every thing implied in praising him. 
[n this sense God the Judge will praise good men at the judg- 
sent day. He will judge their characters to be what they are, 
'eally good. He will approve them, and love them. And he 
wUl treat them well, or make them happy. This is praising 
knd honoring them before an assembled universe ; greater hoR- 
nr cannot be done them. 
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Blaming is the reverse of this. If a character is really bai^ 
a sinful character, it deserves blame. And judging it to be what 
it really is, disapproving or hating it, and treating it according 
to what it is, is blaming the person. In this sense God will 
blame the wicked at the judgment day. Their characters are 
bad ; he will judge them bad ; he will disapprove and hate 
them ; he will make them miserable. This will be blaming 
them in the highest sense. Greater censure cannot be shown a 
person, than to pronounce him wicked, hate him, and treat him 
according]}'. These are the things implied in praising and 
blaming men. 

And now the question arises, what properties are requisite, to 
render a being a proper object of praise and blame, in this sense ? 
For we do not consider all beings, or existences, worthy of 
praise and blame. The sun may be termed a good being. It 
IS daily doing good in many wa^'s, and diffusing happiness 
through the world. But we do not consider the sun a proper 
object of praise. We consider a pestilence, or plague as«a 
great evil. Yet we do not consider it a'proper object of blame, or 
censure. But we consider good men as proper objects of praise ; 
and bad men as objects of blame or censure. Why do we 
make this distinction i Because we view man as endued with 
every property, necessary to render him a proper object of praise 
or blame. But the sun, and the plague, we consider as devoid 
of all these properties ; and hence they arc not proper objects 
of praise and blame. 

Then we ought to inquire, what properties arc necessjAry to 
render a being a proper object of praise and blame ; and why 
they are requisite f This we have done in previous lectures. 
In order to have them now distinctly in view, it may not be a- 
miss to enumerate them. These properties are the faculties of 
the understandings taste and icilL It has been shown why each 
one of ihem is requisite, and the reasons have been assigned. 

To be brief in a recapitulation ; the understanding is necessa- 
ry, because it is the only perceiving faculty, the eye of the mind, 
and its only ej^e. This faculty can see cnd^, and means; it can 
aiTange, and connect means, in the best manner adapted 
to the end we wish to seek ; or it can form plans of operation ; 
show us the right and wrong way ; and thus prepare us to act 
with aim and design in all we do ; and it can discern the wis- 
dom or folly of every being's conduct. 

The taste is a facult}- which feels ; is the subject of all out 
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Sensations, whether pleasant or painful ; so it must be active in 
Its nature ; and is the only primary principle of action in men. 
It governs the whole man ; is the seat of all virtue and vice ^ 
and is the only faculty, which renders ns capable of rewards, 
whether good or evil. Hence without it man would not be an 
assent ; nor virtuous or vicious ; nor capable of any reward. 
Hence it is the most essential property, to constitute a being 
worthy of praise or blame. 

The will is an executive faculty ; by this all the eflccts are 
produced, needful to execute any plan, and obtain the ends we 
seek ; it thus renders visible the characters of men, that all may 
know them, and see what they deserve. When we see any be- 
ing endued with those properties, we cannot so much as form 
a conception of any other faculty, as necessary to constitute 
him a proper object of praise or blame. For it has been shown 
that those faculties, in their several operations, include every 
thing meant by conscience^ or a moral sense ; by a capacity for 
pleasure and pain ; and by immanent and imperate acts. 

Accordingly when any creature exists, iz. we find he has each 
of these faculties sound & entire, we say he is a perfect, complete 
moral agent ; a proper object of praise or blame. Suppose a 
person, when born, is possessed of all these properties, though 
they have not as j'et begun to operate ; we should say he is 
prepared for all the operations or exercises of the understand- 
ing, taste, and will, when they shall be developed. As we say 
of a clock when finished, before it is put in motion, it is a com- 
plete machine of its kind ; it has every wheel, and part, neces- 
sary to a clock. So here we say of this being, who has all 
these properties ; he has everything necessary to constitute him 
a complete, moral agent. 

The next inquiry is, whether he deserves praise or blame. 
To determine this we have to examine what his character is ; is 
It good or lad ? If we find he has a good, benevolent heart, 
we pronounce him Virorthy of praise ; if his heart is bad, wholly 
depraved, we deqlare him worthy of blame or censure. We 
view him worthy of every thing implied in praising or blaming 
any one, as soon as we know what his character is. We have 
no occasion of making any further inquiry ; and men generally', 
with respect to them, never do make any further inquiry. As 
soon as we find any person is benevolent in his heart, we pro- 
nounce him good ; if he is proved guilty of malice prepense, he 
is pronounced a murderer. 
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But liowever useful the sun may be in diffusiiig happiness, or 
however destructive the plague ; as each of them is destitute of 
all the properties which constitute moral agency , we never think 
of praising the one, or blaming the other, or of rewarding them 
with any thing good or evil. 

And whereever we find any being endued with the properties 
or faculties men possess, we only wish to learn their moral char- 
acter, whether they have benevolent, or depraved hearts, in or- 
der to pronounce them worthy of praise or blame, and of re- 
wards, good or evil. And here, in relation to this subject, our 
inquiries ought to terminate ; and here, after all a fruitful im- 
agination can say, they must ancTwill forever end. And here 
they would without any doubt have terminated, with full convic- 
tion and satisfaction, had man continued holy. But his de- 
praved heart is ever searching for some plea, to justify him in 
his rebellion against God. Hence, here arise the various rea- 
sonings on this subject, which, instead of reflecting light, have 
only served to involve it in greater darkness. Either with a 
view to justify or condemn the fallen race, some have invented 
a self determining power ; some have made a distinction be- 
tween natural and moral inability ; and some have contended 
for a creating power in man, in order for them to be considered 
as worthy of either praise or blame. And all the different opin- 
ions, which have been adopted and warmly defended on this 
subject, appear to me to involve only one question, which is 
this ; how much power is necessary to render men worthy of 
praise or blame ? Concerning this, I have already given my 
views in these essays. I have shown that men are agents ; 
have a primary principle of action implanted in them ; and arc 
able to carry all their plans of operation into full execution ; 
and in this way to obtain their ends at which they aim, and to 
gratify the desires of their hearts. And more power than this 
is not requisite, to render men proper objects of praise and 
blame. But many contend that more power is necessary. Of 
course it becomes us to pay some attention to the power they 
contend for ; and show that such a power docs not relieve any 
difficulty, nor reflect any further real light on this subject. 

They contend for a creating power. They seem to suppose, 
that for men to be worthy of praise or blame, they roust have a 
power to alter the nature or temper of their hearts, as readily 
and easily as we can- move our hands or feet. So that they 
can change a good heart into a bad one ; and a wicked heart 
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into a benevolent one» If this be a fact, that such a creating 
power is necessary, it will effectually exclude all praise and 
blame from the universe. 

Let us view this idea in relation to God. AH grant he is aa 
eternal, self-existent being. His existence had no beginning ; 
was never produced or created. It is also granted he is a per^ 
fectly holy being, worthy of praise. Hence his holiness is as 
necessary as his being. And he cannot change his heart from 
holiness to sin ; for this plain reason, that he has no disposition 
to exert his omnipotence for such a purpose. And let power 
be defined as it may, it is an attribute which in all beings will 
be exercised, according to their prevailing and governing wish 
or temper. Now then Grod did not create his own holiness, or 
that benevolent heart which he possesses ; and he cannot alter, 
or change it. He is necessarily holy, and by the same necessi- 
ty will forever remain the same. Hence, according to the sentiment 
we are combatting, God is not holy, or he is not worthy of praise. 

And according to this opinion, no created beings can be con- 
sidered as holy, or worthy of praise. For it is absurd to sup- 
pose any being ever created himself. For this implies that he 
existed before he did exist. He is created by some other agent, 
by Jehovah. When God created man, he must create him 
with all the faculties we now have, or he would not be man in 
his image. Of course he must create in him a heart, or the fac- 
ulty of taste. As this is an active principle in man, it must have 
a nature, either to be pleased with the character of God, or dis- 
pleased. It must therefore be holy or sinful. An active prin- 
ciple cannot be created, which is neither sinful nor holy. Be- 
cause, as an active principle or faculty, it is, and must be, ca- 
pable of feeling, capable of pleasant or painful sensations ; it 
cannot be in a state of indifference ; it must be either pleased, 
or displeased, with the character of (rod, and divine objects. 
In that case it is either sinful or holy. And at first, Adam, and 
all other rational beings were created with holy hearts. They 
came from the hand of their-Cfreator, perfectly pure. Adam 
and the fallen angels became sinners after their creation, and 
in consequence of some act of their own. 

Now men could not create themselves ; they are produced 
by God ; and to be moral agents they must have the faculty of 
taste, as we have seen ; and this faculty must be sinful or holy. 
This we see is a fact. And Adam was created with a holjr 
heart. But, according to the sentiment we are .conlEtttin|^, he. 
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Ifras not worthy of praise ; because he did not create bis own 
heart, and because his holiness was necessary. And if he and 
his posterity had continued holy to this day, men would not be 
worthy of any praise, for the reasons just assigned. And the 
holy angels in heaven arc not praise worthy ; for they are ne- 
cessarily holy ; they are what God made, and continues them 
to be. Hence, if the sentiment be true, that a power to create, 
alter and change the nature of the heart, inherent in men, or 
any other being, is necessary to prsuse and blame ; then all 
praise and blame worthiness, both in God and all rational be- 
ings, is forever excluded from the universe. This, I think, is 
sufficient to convince all, that such a power is not needful to ren- 
der beings worthy of praise and blame. 

But let us look at the subject in another light. The power 
they contend for does not consist in the nature or disposition 
of the heart. For it is a power o{ changing the heart from holy 
to sinful, and from sinful to holy, which they contend for. So 
the power, and the subject to be changed, must be as distinct as 
a cause and an effect are. For they make their pdwer a catue^ 
and the alteration of the heart from good to bad, or from bad 
to good, the effect it is to produce. Hence their power they 
contend for is an attribute, which a person can use or exert, as 
he pleases, to alter the nature of the heart. As they can exer- 
cise it as they ^Zeose, it is in fact under the control and gov^n- 
ment of the heart. Now a perfectly holy heart would 
never exert this power, if possessed of it, to change the heart 
into a sinful nature. For it would neverheits pleasure to change 
the heart, that is, to change itself, from holiness to sin. And if 
the heart is perfectly sinful, as satan's is, it would never be the 
pleasure of the heart to exert this supposed power to make it 
holy. For it loves sin, and hates holiness ; so it could never 
be its pleasure to exert this power to produce an effect it hated, 
and to destroy a present temper in which it delights. Hence, 
on the supposition men had such a power, they would never 
exert it to change their heart from holiness to sin, or from sin 
to holiness. Accordingly this power, if they had it, would be of 
no use to them. They would still remain what they are, wheth- 
er holy or sinful. — ^Also, how can any being, in the exertion of 
his power with a good design, produce a sinful effect ; or, vrith 
a bad design, produce a holy effect ? It is absurd to suppose 
it. For it implies that a person, with a good design, exerts his 
power to change it into a wicked design. The design of his 



)ieart is good, and he exerts his power to change this good de* 
sign into a bad one. This is acting directly against his design^ 
which is impossible. Hence it would not be possible, if men 
had this supposed power, for them to exert it in changing the 
heart from what its nature is, whether sinful or holy. 

To look at this subject in one more light ; we shall find, if 
inen had such a power, still they would be sinful br holy for the 
same reasons they are without it. That this inay be clearly 
seen, keep in view the reason why every thing is called good or 
evil. Every thing is good or evil according to its nature, or 
ultimate teqdency. Hence to determine whether any thing is 
good or evil, sinful or holy, we never search for its cause, but 
for its nature. If the sun had created itself, still it would bc^ 
considered a great blessing, not because it produced itself, but 
because it promoted happiness. If any particular poison pro- 
duced itselfj it would be viewed as an evil thing, for the same 
reason it now is ; not because it created itself, but on account 
of its nature or tendency. 

Hence, to determine whether any thing is good or evil, we 
have ho occasion of searching after its cause, or the power 
which produced it. By whatever power or cause any effect is 
produced, whether by a power inherent in itself, or by some for^ 
eign agent, yet if its ultimate tendency is to promote happiness, 
it. is good ; and if to produce misery, it is evil. By the cause,, 
which produces an effect, we can never ascertain the nature of 
the effect ; this we learn only by ita ultimate tendency. It is 
therefore futile, and needless, to inquire after the power, or cause, 
by which any thing is produced^ to determine what its nature 
is. 

Hence if men had the power supposed, and should in fact of- 
ten change their hearts from holiness to sin, and from sin to ho- 
liness ; they would not be viewed as worthy of praise or blame^ 
because they produced these changes ; but for the same reason 
they now are — ^because the effects, which they did produce, tend- 
ed ultimately to promote or destroy happiness. Accordingly^ 
their having, or not having, such supposed power, would make 
no alteration in the nature of their character. They would be 
viewed and treated according to their moral character, whether 
holy or sinful, as they now are. Such supposed power would 
effect no change in the subject of praise and blame. All the 
good it could do them would be only this, that they would be 
able to do many things which now they cannot do. If men 



were able to fly, or create worlds, still tbdr cbaracter would bk^ 
estiitimted according to its nature^ and iiot according to the ^ 
gree of their power. 

God is holy, becaase his heart is benevoknt, dnd not be6^tt0^ 
he is almighty. And whether men are weak or strongt depetf* 
dent or independent, they must be viewed as Wbrthy oifprais^ or 
blame, according as their hearts are, whether sidfhl Or bdly. ff 
they were omnipotent, they would still be viewed as Worthy Of 
praise or blame, according to the nature of their hearts. 

There is one idea to which mankind are not apt to givie mbdl 
littentioti. It is this ; that every thing, which has existence 
ihust have a nature^ or a tendenty to good or evil. And whefli 
we take a review of individual existences, we cannot fitid due sin^ 
gle thing which has no nature. Every thing, the inoment 4t 
exists, has a nature ; and its nature must be good or evil / it 
itiust tend to promote or destroy happiness, ultimately. 

God is an eternal being; had no beginniiig, khd is uncausedi 
or self existent. And his nature is eternal. It is love, or iiffi- 
ilite benevolence. And angels in heaven, as soOn as cr^at^d, 
had a nature, or a heart, or taste ; and their nature was hbty. 
So Adam when created had a nature, or the faculty of taste^ 
and it was holy. If he had not been created with this faculty^ 
he would iiot have been a moral agent. But the nature of tins 
faculty iniist be good or evil, sinful or holy. Heiice, a tnot«I 
agent, as soon as he exists, must have, a heart either sihfbl or 
holy. Atid all moral agents created by Jehovah have hekl a 
holy heart or taste. They come frotn his hand holy, pure Hsld 
upright. The sentiment then which soinie have embraced, 'ttiiitt 
be false. The sentiment is this, that moral agents, when thej^ 
first exist,are neither holy nor sinful, and have iib iiaturt ih ffiefay 
either good or evil. Hence in this stiate they deserve tieithtt 
praise nor blame. And they suppose sudh agents make tbeiiH 
selves holy or sinful. Accordihgiy, when angels were created^ 
some of th^in pi'oduced a holy nature iti themselves, and oiheM 
produced a sinful nature ; and tb^ti they deserved praise or 
blame, ac<ibrdihg to the nature they gave themselves. This i^" 
titnbnt is certainly erroneous, if moral agentd hinst have aililttire 
either ^iiifiil br bdly, as soon as they hai^ a being. Add iSUch 
ti natui'e tbl^y diiist have the moment th^y exist, as every on6 
will see, who has any just views df the properties 6r faculties 
necessary to constitute a moral agent. It is therefore very eT* 
ident^ tliat k power in a moral a^eiK to Create in himself a hislfy 
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mt sinful natune or bearl, is not necessary to render him an ohr 
ject of praise or blame ; or, if such a power is necessary, t))en 
there is no being in the universe, who is worthy of either praise 
or blame. For no being, in fkct, has ttiis power for which 
many so earnestly contend. The holiness of the Deity is un* 
produced ; the holiness of angels, and of Adam before his fall, 
were not produced by them, but by their Maker. Yet all view 
their Maker as worthy of infimte praise. They view angels , 
also, who are holy, worthy of praise. And indeed all holy be« 
ings are worthy of praise. Hence it is not ccmsidered by any 
(DM as essential to praise worthiness, that an agent should have 
power to make himself holy. 

If any being has all the faculties which constitute a moral a- 
gent, ahd is holy, he is viewed worthy of praise. Whether he 
created his own holiness, or whether it was produced in him by 
some other agent, never comes into consideration in deterroin- 
ing whether he is worthy of praise. All that need be known 
is^ whether he has the faculties o( under siaridingy taste^ and wHl ; 
and dien whether his heart is holy. If he has these faculties 
and is holy, he is worthy of praise. 

But we ought to remember, nothing more is needful to ren- 
der a being worthy of blame, than to render him worthy of 
praise. If any being has all these faculties, and is sinful, he dei- 
serves Uame. And as no other faculties or powers are neces- 
sary, to render beings proper objects of blame, than are need- 
fWl to render them worthy of praise, bow shall we account for 
the existence of the opinion, that something more is requisite to 
vender a being worthy of blame, th^n to make him deserving of 
praise f This sentiment, witliout any doubt, is the fruit of a 
dUpositionin man to justify himself. 

Mankind are a fallen depraved race of beings, and deserve 
joensnre. But we do not love to admit this. Qence their in- 
iiention has been exercised, to find some way to justify them- 
selves ; and if they can, to render themselves so far indepen- 
dent of God, that their future state shattlSe determined by their 
oum pleasure^ and not by the pleasure of God. . Hence men 
' have labored to make themselves believe, that 9l power to create 
ia them either a sinful or holy temper, is necessary to render 
theni proper objects of praise or blame. For they feel thu$ ; 
if we have such a power, then we are not dependent on God for 
a moral character ; we can make ourselves holy or sinful, at 
any time, just as we (ilease. But we have seen, men do notpos- 
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se%» such a power ; tbey have no power to create any 
We have also seen it is not necessary to render men proper ob- 
jects of praise or blame. And this is farther evident from this 
consideration ; that after all their reasonings, such persons can- 
not wholly divesttheraselves of a consciousness of blame. Tbeir 
consciences, at times, accuse and condemn them. This they 
cannot prevent : because it is so evident that they are, even 
without this power, proper objects of blame. They cannot rea- 
son themselves out of it ; the conviction still abides. 

And if mankind had never sinned, but had continued perfect- 
ly holy to this day ; such a power as is now contended for, 
would never have been demanded. There would have been ne 
use for it. We should have seen, with the greatest clearness, 
that beings endued with the properties we have, being holy, are 
proper objects of praise. Concerning this there would have 
been no doubt. And being holy, and free from blame, there 
would have been no occasion to invent a way to justify them- 
selves, and free themselves from censure and punishment. Bat 
as men are sinners, they now wish for power to gratify all their 
desires with impunity ; or to render themselves independent of 
God. Hence they have labored to make themselves believe, 
that they have such power ; or, if they have not, that they are 
not worthy of blame. 

That this sentiment is true, is evident from thisj that we are 
ever ready to blame and condemn others, for the very things we 
allow in ourselves. If our fellow men injure us in any way, we 
blame, censure, and condemn them. And their plea, that they 
could not help doing as they did, has no weight ; we still blame 
them. Mankind never make the plea of inability to justify any 
but themselves. If a person's disposition to rob, steal, and 
murder, i$ so strong that he cannot resist it ; he is so much the 
more depraved in our view, and deserving of censure. As we 
do not admit the plea of inability to have any force to justify 
others, it is evident it would never have been made, if men bad 
not become depraved. It would sound harsh indeed, if any 
person should plead that he was not worthy of praise, becaase 
his nature ^as so benevolent^ he could not help being benevolent. 
And we have never heard such a plea made. And the stronger 
a person's benevolence is, so much the more worthy of praise 
we view him. And the more strongly we find persons inclined 
to evil, wc blame them so much the more. 

On tlie whole, when we find any being endued with the fac- 
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iilties of the understanding, taste, and will, we consider him a 
complete moral agent; a proper object of praise and blame, and 
of future rewards. Then, if we find such a being is holy, we 
praise him; if sinful, we blame him ; and are ready to justify 
God, in distributing rewards according to persons' characters. 

And though we have sinned, yet a way for our recovery is 
revealed in the sacred volume. Now instead of spending our 
time in inventing some plea for our justification, which serves no 
other end than to blind and deceive us, and in this way keep us 
in a state of fatal security ; it is our wisdom to spend our days 
in securing an interest in the great salvation. We should cry 
unto God to renew our hearts, and in this way raise us from the 
ruins of the fall to a state of purity and bliss. For though de- 
praved and justly condemned, we are capable of being reclaim- 
ed, and sanctified, and exalted to the highest seats of felicity 
in heaven. 

To give conviction to gainsayers and cavillers, so as to sat- 
isfy them on this subject, is impossible. No more can be done, 
than to exhibit the truth in the most convincing light. Noth- 
ing short of a power, sufficient to change their own hearts at 
their pleasure independent of divine control, will satisfy them* 
For all power short of this, it is granted they possess. They 
have all the faculties necessary to repent and love God supreme- 
ly, and nothing is wanting, but a heart or disposition to love 
and obey. A power to produce this disposition, is what they 
contend for earnestly. This would be to endue them with cre-^ 
ating power; a power to do as they please, independent of God. 
And still they will not see nor feel the absurdity this implies. A 
power of this kind is always used by an agent, according to his 
prevailing inclination. If he has an inclination to use his pow* 
er to renew his heart, that he might serve and glorify God ; his 
virtue in this case is in this inclination, which is distinct from 
the new heart he creates, and antecedent to it. And it must 
■ ever be holy or sinful, according to the end he aims at in using 
his power to change his heart. There is no virtue in the exer- 
tion of his power to change his heart, unless the effect produced 
is of a holy nature. If the effect produced is of a sinful nature ; 
then the inclination, which moved him to use his power in pro- 
ducing this effect, is sinful. This clearly proves that his incli- 
nation, which excites him to create something new in his heart, 
is holy or sinful, according to the nature of the effect produced. 
But how came he by this inclination ? According to his own 



tchenie, it cannot be praise or bianiew<^y in himy Uiiless h$ 
produced it. To account for this he must have another in^li? 
pation distinct from this, wd prior to it, \f hich led bio) to eiert 
|iis power in prodncing it. And in this manner he iQjvst, on biff 
principles, run back forever, and never arrive to a fir^ cau^e of 
all the changes he has produced. This all grant is the gneatest 
libsurdity. But there is no way for him to avoid it, qnless bf 
grants there is a first inclination or cause, which iis iinpr.odiucedi^ 
self existent. But to grant this, is overturning his whole sys^ 
tero. It would be granting the heart is holy or siofid accord? 
ing to its natnre, whatever b^ its caji^. 



ESSAV ZZZZ. 

On the first principleSj upon which tits AMmmUfm 

and CcUmnistic systems of divinity are founded : 

and the primary difference between them. 

Rom. 9, 19. Thou wilt say then unto me, why dofh he yet find fkult 1 For ti4io 
bath resisted his will ? 

Paul, in the preceding part of this chapter, bad broughit 
very clearly and expressly into view the holy and absolute sov* 
ereignty of God. To bis doctrine the objection stated in tfae 
text w^s made. If God does according to his pleasure, then his 
own wil} is done ; and if done, how are men blameable ? They ace^ 
not ; for no one hath resisted, or can resist his will. The meaning 
of the objection is this. If God is an absolute sovereign, as 
Paul preached, mankind are no more t^an machines ; and of 
course not subject to blame. 

Paul was what is called at tbU day a Calvinist ; and the ob-* 
jector is what is now termed an ArminiaQ* The same obj/ection 
was then made to the Calvinisticschejo^, which is now, and ever 
has been made to it by Arininians. The Calvinistic and Av- 
minian schemes have ever be^n a.t variance. All schemes or 
systems are founded on some first principles. And a differenixe 
ifi opinion cppcern^ng first principles, is the foundation of dil^ 



hirefit iy^eirifis f>f*i3iVittity. This d]fler^ri6e is the primairy caHse 
ef the ^xistefnce and prevalence of these two systems. 

My object is, to ejrarmine the primary dfflerence betwcfeii 
tbcfOaih^nistic and Anninian systems of divinity,andthen attend 
to such remarks and inferences as the subject affords. 

Anhinians and Calvraists have ever been agreed with respect 
io some things. They believe there is a God, and divine prov<- 
idtoce, and that men are moral agents, accountable for their 
conduct. They agree that all men enjoy liberty ; but with re- 
spect to the nature of that liberty j ^hich is considered as esseil<^ 
tllJ to vice aiid virtue, praise and blame, they widely differ. 
This difference is the primary ground of their respective schemes 
of diviirity . This, I think, may be made very evident by stating 
dieir sentiments concerning liberty. 

And, I. I shall consider the Arminian system. 

1. Arra'tnians say that necessity, both natural and moral, is 
inconsistent with liberty and destroys it. Their notion of liber- 
ty is such, that freedom from necessity is essential to liberty. 
So far as liien act tinder the influence of necessity of any kind^ 
s6 far they are not free. They are not govertied by liberty of 
choice, and of course are not free. Hetice they say, to be free, 
meH itiu^ never act uiider the tiifluence of the least degree of 
lile^ssity. 

2. *rhey say, perfect indiflferehcfe IS essential to liberty. By 
this they mean, that men must not have any inclination, for dr 
agkittst any object of choice, previous to choice. If an object 
is t)leasing and agreeable to a person, antecedent to choice, if 
he'fa^s any inclination towards it, this inipels him to choose it. 
This impelling force is necessity ; artd he does not choose frefe- 
ly. For the same reason he must not be disinclined, an object 
mtiit not be disgusiiul tb him,< before cbbosing it. For this 
would impel him to reject it. Hetice, to act freely, a person 
nidit be ih a state of pei^ct itidiiSl?rence. tf he has a thOtisatid 
objects of choice presented tb his view, fbey hiust never pleased 
or offeild him, they must lidt give fiim ^iiy [iteasure br paia^ 
pfisVibiis to choice. He miist be Uestitiite (xr lUiy fueling isirhM^ 
s6^vel*, ds much so as a stone is, till he 'HUs made his choice. 
Stidh is the indiffei^ce they coittefid M. Ahd if the least h^ 
cessity is ihcoHsisteiit wfth libfertyi tjtiej iaf« right. For so flir 
as p^fsbhs choose under the influeiiee df itoy previous incliiiK^ 
tibti. Tor dr agdibst my Object, so fat tb^ ^ ^dV^riied hftlth 
cesifiHy. 
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But as this wholly excludes motives and their influence, to he 
free, persons must not be governed by motives. If a person is 
in a state of perfect indifference when he chooses, he can give 
no reason, why he prefers one object to another. He must not 
say one is acrreeable, and another disgustful ; for if this be true^ 
he is not in a state of perfect indifference. If objects of choice 
neither please nor oflend ; no reason can be given why one is 
chosen, and another rejected ; and there is no room for objects, 
considered as motives, to have the least influence. And indeed 
they must not have the least influence, before choice. For if they 
have, so far they operate as necessity operates ; so far there is 
a reason and necessity, of choosing one and rejecting another. 
Hence the doctrine of indiflerence wholly excludes the influence 
of motives. — How then can any one account for the existence 
of choice ? To do this— ^ 

3. Arminians say men have a self deter mining power. 

By this power they determine their wills, or produce volitions. 
Then ask them why they choose one object and reject another, 
they answer, because it is their pleasure. This is the way by 
which they account for the existence of volitions in a state of 
perfect indiflerence. So Arminians do every thing by a self 
determining power. Ask them to define this power, or to de- 
scribe it, or in any way give others an idea of it ; and they are 
non-plussed. For there is no such power in existence ; hence 
no one can give another any idea of it. For that which has no 
existence, cannot be defined or described. It is not volition ; 
one volition does not produce another ; for this would run us 
back, in an endless train of volitions, and lead us into obscurity. 
And if it be not this, it can be nothing, unless a previous incli- 
nation. But this would destroy indiflerence ; of course it can- 
not be any such inclination. And hence it can be nothing, it is 
a word without any meaning. 

We now have a clear view of that liberty, which is essential 
to the existence of vice and virtue, praise and blame. Liberty, 
accarding to their idea, must not be under the influence of any 
necessity, natural or moral.' In order to this, a person must be 
in a state of perfect indlPerence when he chooses, uninfluenced 
b}' motives ; and have a self determining power, that in this 
•tate he can choose and refuse. Hence Arminians commonly 
define liberty, to be a po»er to act, ornot to act. When persons 
are in that state of indiflerence described, and have a power to, 
choose or not to choose, to act or not to act, then they are free» 
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Then they consider such beings moral agents, possessing gen* 
uine liberty, and accountable for their conduct. 

It will now be easy to see what that system of divinity must 
be, which is founded upon, and is consistent with this theory <fi 
moral agency and liberty. And all that will be necessary to 
keep in view, as we proceed, is their notion of liberty, a free* 
dom from necessity, and a state of indifference* 

1. To be consistent, they must deny original depravity, or 
original sin. For if an infant is bom with any corrupt or &o- 
ly principle in his heart, he is not in a state of perfect indrfier- 
ence. If a man or aai infant is perfectly holy, he is inclined to 
walk in the way of holiness; or if wholly coiTtipt,ihe will choose 
Hothlng but forbidden paths. So far as he is influeaced by holy 
or sinful inclinations, so far he is necessitated to pursue thef 
eo»rse to which his inclination leads. Hence to be indifferent, 
and free from the influence of necessity, a person's heart msst 
sdA hav€ any holy or siikful propensity. Bis heart must be likcF 
etean paper, on which there isno impression, no mark whatev^. 
And this is what all consistent Arminians believe. They say 
Adam, when created, had a heart which was neither vicious nor 
holy. He was in a state in which, by his self detc^miningpow-' 
er, he could make himself holy or sinful. Also infhnts are hottt 
in the same state, with hearts clean as paper, neither virtuosi 
nor vicious. To allow that men a!re created holy, is as incOn-' 
sistent with their schema, as fop them to be created sinfuL 
For if men are holy, they are no more indifferent, nor free front 
iiecesi^ty, than they are if made sinful. Hence, to be a consis" 
tent Ariznnian, a person must believe that Adam and all his pos- 
terity are created with hearts, which are neither holy nor sinfel. 
This and this only is consistent Arminianism. Accordingly, 
dl motral agents make themselves holy or sinful, by a self det^« 
mining power. 

2. To be consistent, they must deny total depravity* For 
if men arc totally depraved, they are not in a state of indifiefence 
or freedom from necessity* This is^ very easy for any one to 
perceive* Hence all consistent Arminians dq deny total deprav- 
ity. They say, ^hen men make themselves sinful, yet there re- 
mains in Uiem a good, and holy principle* And if this were 
properly cultivated, i^ would become a ruling principle, and 
then a person might be called a good man. This however is 
fteir belief, that even the most vicious men have^^onve moral 
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Soodness remaining in their hearts, and therefore are not totally 
epraved. Still they are not consistent with their first princi- 
ples. For when a moral agent has made himself sinful, he is 
no longer in a state of perfect indifference ; and the same is trae, 
if he makes himself holy. Neither are they in that case free 
from the influence of necessity. For so far as they are sinful 
Or holy, they are under a necessity of acting as a holy or sinful 
inclination leads. To be perfectly consistent with the Annin- 
ian notion of liberty, a moral agent must never become sinful 
or holy. To be in a state of indifference, he must forever live 
without any inclination to vice or virtue. And as soon as he is 
either holy or sinful, his liberty is then destroyed, and he is not 
a moral agent ; he is not accountable for his conduct, or re- 
wardable. However, not to dwell on this absurdity here, I on- 
ly add ; that to be consistent, Arminians must deny total de- 
pravity. This they do deny without any hesitation, if they un- 
derstand themselves. And we see why they must deny it,to be con- 
sistent with their notions of liberty. So they hold, that aU 
men have some moral goodness in their hearts ; and are incUn-^ 
ed to good as well as to evil. 

3. To be consistent, they must d^ny regeneration by thepow- 
er of God. For if God by his power creates in the heart a ho- 
ly principle, man cannot prevent it. He is the subject of an 
absolute necessity, which destroys liberty. In regeneration be 
is not free, and exercises no liberty ; he is what God is pleased 
to make him. Accordingly we find they do deny regeneration 
by the power of God. 

. They hold to regeneration ; but it is in this sense. All men 
have some moral goodness remaining in them. This moral 
principle they ought to cultivate. If they cultivate it properly, 
it will increase ; and when it becomes stronger, than the re- 
maining corruptions of the heart, so as to govern men in theur 
conduct, and make them act like good men, then they are re^ 
generated. According to their. scheme regeneration is a pro- 
gressive work, and effected by themselves, and not by the al- 
mighty power of God. In the sense in which Calvinists ex- 
plain the doctrine of regeneration, they utterly deny it ; and 
must deny it, to be consistent with their notions of liberty. This 
is so plain, that any attentive person may see it. 

4. To be consistent, Arminians must deny the saints' persever- 
ance. Calvinists say, the perseverance of saints does not depend on 
Uiemselves. If left to themselves, they would immediately fall inta 
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sin. It depends on God. He has promised to keep them by 
his power unto salvation. He will therefore work within them 
both to will and do, and promote the work of sanctification till 
they arrive at perfection. According to this, the Arminian 
says they cannot help being holy ; they are constantly under the 
influence of necessity, which destroj's liberty. For this reason, 
to be consistent with their ideas of liberty, they must deny the 
perseverance of saints. They do deny it ; and labor to prove 
that saints may, and often do, fall from grace. Hence every 
one may see why they deny saints' perseverance. 

5. To be consistent, they must deny divine decrees. 

The doctrine of divine decrees implies the highest degree of 
necessity ; and is perfectly opposed to the Arminian notion of 
liberty. Hence they deny it ; and also, for the same reason, 
they deny the doctrine of personal election to eternal life. There 
are no doctrines which they abhor more than these ; or to which 
they manifest a greater opposition. Because no doctrines im« 
ply a greater necessity, or more effectually destroy their liberty ; 
and because no doctrines so fully manifest the divine sovereign-' 
ty, which they violently oppose. The absolute sovereignty 
of God is perfectly inconsistent with their notions of liberty, as 
well a& opposite to the pride of the human heart. 

6. To be consistent, Arminisms must deny divine fore-knowl* 
edge. If God fore-knows what will be, the events fore-known 
are certain. They will and must take place. To say a being 
knows an event will be, and yet it may not take place, is a con- 
tradiction ; it is saying it will exist, yet it may not exist ; it is 
certain, yet unceitain. There is the same necessity that events 
fore known should take place, as there is for the existence of 
events decreed. Fore-knowledge implies the same, and as great 
necessity, as decrees imply. Hence to be consistent, Armini- 
ans must not only deny divine decrees, but also divine fore- 
knowledge. If they do not, they destroy their own system of 
liberty. This is so bold, and so contrary to scripture, and the 
character of God, but few of them dare deny it. But every 
Arminian, who means to be consistent, does deny the forekuowl«> 
edge of God ; and those, who do not, are inconsistent with 
themselves. — ^We now see what Arminians must deny, to be con-^ 
sistent with their notions of liberty. They must deny original 
sin, total depravity, regeneration, saints' perseverance, divine 
decrees, the doctrine of election, and the foreknowledge of God. 
For the same reasons they deny one of these doctrines they 
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mast deny them all. This any person may see with great ease, 
as soon as he understands the Arminian notions of liberty and 
moral agency. On the other hand, consistency requires them 
to believe, that Adam and all his posterity are created with 
hearts, which are neither sinful nor holy ; and have in them as 
they grow up a principle of moral goodness, which men can and 
ought to cultivate, till they become perfectly holy and fit for 
heaven ; and dien their salvation is effected by themselves. 
They must believe that men act independently of God. All he 
has to do is to preserve men in existence, and leave them to the 
exercise of their liberty, and the powers they have as moral a- 
gents, to fit themselves for heaven or for hell ; and he can nev- 
er interpose, without destroying their liberty. And when men 
have produced events which tend to destroy the universe, he 
must prevent it as well as he can, and overrule their evil con- 
duct for good as far as he is able. But after all that God can 
do, men by their rebellion produce so much evil, that in the 
final result there will not be so much happiness by a great a- 
mount in the universe, hs there would have been if mankind had 
not abused their liberty. And there is no way by which God 
can, consistently with human liberty, prevent thb great dimin- 
ution of happiness in the moral world, or in the universe. God 
does not reign as an absolute savereign, doing according to his 
pleasure ; but men reign, and by their self determining power^ 
destroy all order, peace, regularity and happiness to an awful 
amount, and it is not possible for God to prevent it. All be 
can do is to patch up the system as well as he can, after men 
have destroyed it. He must not interpose, by a general or partic- 
ular providence, to order and direct all events ; because this 
would destroy liberty and moral agency. 

He is not a holy, absolute sovereign, doing according to his 
pleasure ; but is dependent on the will of men ; and cannot de- 
termine what to do, till men have first accomplished their will 
and pleasure. Such is and must be the Arminian scheme, as 
far as men will be consistent with their first principles concern- 
ing liberty and moral agency. I will now, 

11. Define, state, or describe the Calvinistic ideas of liberty. 
To show what that liberty is, which all mankind experience, and 
with which they are satisfied, does not require any deep meta- 
physical investigation. It consists wholly, according to the 
common opinion, in a person's choosing and acting as his pleas- 
ure is.— When a person has been long sitting, and feels the need 
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of exercise, the question with him is, what kind of exercise ]^t 
shall use. Among the various kinds contemplated, no one is 
so pleasing to him on every account, as walking the room. 
Here then it is his pleasure to walk the room. This, every 
thing considered, he prefers to any other exercise. He chooser 
to rise and walk. He finds he is at liberty to choose according 
to his pleasure. His will is not bound ; there is nothing to pre* 
vent his making a choice, which corresponds with his pleasure. 

Therefore he enjoys perfect liberty of choice. In case he 
found any thing opposing, and preventing his choosing as he wish- 
ed, he would say liberty of will is destroyed. But if no hindrance 
is in the way of choosing according^ to his pleasure, he enjoys 
all the liberty of will he desires. When the choice or exertion 
is made to rise and walk, he finds nothing to prevent his walk- 
ing, he then enjoys liberty of action. If any thing, at that time, 
restrained him from walking ; or any thing constrained him to 
walk in directions contrary to his choice, be would say that 
his liberty of action was abridged and destroyed. But if he 
found no impediment in the way, and walked according to th^ 
exertions he had made, and of course according to his pleasure, 
be would confess he enjoyed all the liberty of action he desired. 
In the case now stated a person enjoys perfect liberty of choice 
and o( action, as great as he desires ; and so great, he cannot 
conceive of more perfect liberty, than what he experiences. 
And what is liberty here ? It is the total absence of every things 
which might prevent his choosing and acting according to his 
pleasure. 

According to this description of liberty, there is a connexion 
between a person's pleasure and choice ; and between his chaos-" 
ing to act, and his actions. Pleasure is first, choice next, and 
actions are the result. If an object is disgustful, and we 
wish to avoid it^^-^with this disgust choice is connected, and with 
choice actions are connected, the actions necessary to shun the 
disagreeable object. And here also a person acts according to 
his pleasure. And one thing here to be carefully noticed is, 
that the greater, or more certain the connexion is between our 
pleasure and volition, and our volitions and actions, the more 
certun, and the greater is human liberty. In the case above 
stated, it is a person's pleasure to walk. I will now suppose 
there is no connexion betwq^n his pleasure, choice, and walking. 
Suppose choice will not follow his pleasure ; and if volitions exf 
isti and actions or walking do not follow these ; or suppose vo? 
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litions and actions to follow, which are directly opposed to h!f 
pleasure, would a person feel himself in the possession of liber* 
ty ; would he wish to exist in such a condition f Again ; .sup* 
pose a person knew he might have his wishes gratified, concern- 
ing the liberty he should desire to enjoy. Would not any wise 
man say, let me have liberty to choose and act as I please, or 
according to my pleasure — let volitions be connected with my 
pleasure, and let actions be connected with my voHtions, so that 
1 can have my pleasure done? This, he would say, is the lib- 
erty I wish. And let this connexion be so firm, so certain, that 
nothing can ever dissolve or destroy it ; then I am sure of act-* 
ing according to my pleasure at all times. Such liberty I de- 
sire, and I desire no other kind, or greater liberty. For I can- 
not form a conception of any liberty greater than this. 

It is now evident that such a connexion as the above is es- 
sential to liberty. For without this there is no certainty that 
any volitions or actions will ever follow our pleasure ; or if any 
follow, there is uo certainty they will be of that kind^ whicb 
will gratify our pleasure. Hence without it, there cannot be 
any such liberty enjoyed, as a wise man would wish ; and with 
this certain connexion established, a person enjoys liberty in 
the highest perfection. Accordingly, such a certain conneidon 
is not inconsistent with liberty, but essential to its existence. 
This connexion between our pleasure and volition, and between 
volition and thos^ actions which accomplish our pleasure, is 
ivhat is meant by necessity. Whether this be a natural or moral 
necessity, will make no difference, as it respects liberty. Every 
one, therefore, is at liberty to call it natural, or moral, as .he 
pleases. 

This shows that this necessity, all the necessity I contend for 
here, does not destroy liberty ; but is essential to its existence. 
So that liberty and this necessity agree, they are consistent 
with each other. This is the Calviuistic idea of liberty. 
Though they may explain it in different ways, yet all their ex- 
planations will be found to be contained in the description here 
given ; so far as they differ from the Arminian notion of liber- 
ty. For all consistent Calvinists agree, however they may ex- 
plain themselves, that liberty and this necessity are consistent 
with each other. And it will in the end appear, that those, who 
essentially differ from this description of liberty, are not consist- 
tent with themselves, if they profess to be Calvinists ; and that 
in fact, they are neither consistent Calvinists, nor consisteat 
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Araiimans, but partly both^ and inconsistent with themselve^r 

The only material fault any Calvinist can find with this de- 
scription of liberty is, that it makes a distinction between our 
pleasure and volitions. It does not grant, that the pleasure or 
disgust which objects afford us, is nothing more or less than a 
volition.; but maintains, that they are antecedent to all volition.^ 
This dispute has been attended to in other essays, to which I 
refer the reader at this time. Here I shall only observe two 
things ; first, that those, who consider this pleasure as a volition^ 
must admit the Arminian doctrine of perfect indiflerence, as has 
been proved in previous essays, or be inconsistent ; and second- 
ly, that on the Arminian plan there can be no such thing as 
liberty, only in theory. For let a person be in a state of per- 
fect indifference, a state in which he has no inclinations, no 
feelings, no desires, any more than a stone or block. Ask 
him what kind of liberty do you wish to enjoy ? His answer 
must be, that he does not know ; for he has no idea what you 
mean by the term liberty. He does not prefer one thing toi 
another, for he has no preference. He is indifferent. And one 
thing is as agreeable to him as another ; because nothing 
pleases or disgusts him. He must answer, it is all one to him 
what kind of liberty he has, or whether he has any at all. In 
this state it is impossible for a person to choose or to act. For 
there is nothing in the universe exciting him to action. And 
without excitement there can be no such thing as choice, or ac- 
tion of any kind. And if he could choose in that state of indif^ 
ference, and by this choice destroy his indifference, and now 
have a preference of one thing to another in future, he would 
by this devesthimself of all liberty forever. For he would no 
more be in a state of perfect indifierence ; and as indifference is 
considered essential to liberty, he can no more enjoy any lihr 
erty, after he has, by making one choice, overcome this indiffer- 
ence. Being overcome by the choice he made, he is no longer 
indifferent; he prefers in future one object to another, and there- 
fore has no liberty. 

I have now described the idqa of liberty, which is entertain- 
ed by Calvinists. On this ground it appears, that liberty and 
necessity agree ; that the latter is essential to the existence of 
the former ; and that the greater the necessity is, or the mcNre 
certain the connexion is established between desires and voli- 
tions, and between volitions and actions, so much the more per- 
fect is our liberty. God has established this conne^uon^ and 
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ihU' hi.'i endiinii nionl arrents with liberty. This coiinexioii he 
will ^")nfinne to preserve. an«! thus grant his creatnres all the 
lihe-^v thev rnn desire. 

li' it be tiieir pleri.-ure to rebel iciiiiii hini, they are at Iiber- 
tv ro do it : n«iil riiey do abuie their liberty tor that purpose. 
If it be tiieir pleasure to ^nre him, they are at liberty to do this: 
and all. who have this pleaiure. do serve him. 

We mav now easily see. that ifanv of the doctrines contain- 
ed m t!:.^ bible imply a necessity, however areat. they are not 
on this arroimt inconsistent with tiie Calvinlstic idea of liberty. 
Any doctrine revealed, however creat the necessity it impGes, 
CaUinisunancorrsistentlT admit and believe with their ideas o£ 
libertv. All therefore thev have to do Ls, to sro to Jie word of 
God. and there learn what are the doctrines which God has re- 
vealed Slid tanrlit. Has he there revealed that Adam was cre- 
ated holv : r*nd was not indifferent, whether he wrved the Lord 
or not ? He was stron^lv inclined to obev his Maker : and, 
'so far as Inclined, he was ander a moral necessity of doing hb 
wi!! : it wa.? hi- pleasure to sene the Lord only, and accordmg 
to h's c-easurp hr acted, till ho sinned. All this the Calvinist 
ran consistently believe : but the Arminian cannot admit it. It 
J3 revealed that i.nfints arc bom with corrupt hearts, inclined to 
e\n only : and that all men are totally depraved, inclined to 
for-jaive God and live in rebellion. So it is their pleasure to 
serve s^tan. and ■ll'iobey their Maker. And accordinc: to their 
pl.ri«ure they live, till they arc renewed. These doctrines 
Calvinists can consistentlv believe : f«»r thev harmonize with 
their ideas of liberty ; but Arminians. to be consistent, mast 
reject these dor/.r-nes. It is revealed that men. who are saved, 
are bom acain : have a relish of heart riven them, which in- 
clines them to forsake sin and serve the Lord, and according ta 
their pleasure they live. Calvinlsts can consistently beheve 
this doctrine ; bat consistent Arminians must reject it. 

Calrinists can consistentiv believe all that is revealed con- 
ceming the christian warfare. According to which they have 
Ae old and new man in their hearts, and sometimes do die 
pleasure of one, and sometimes of the other, just as one or the 
Ather has the ascendancy. This a:rrees with the Calvinisdc 
idea of liberty ; bat not with the Arminian notions on that sub- 
JecL^ 

It is revealed that God has decreed all things, and has chos- 
M Mmie ttQm the (alien race to be the heirs of life, and has de- 
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tej^lfniiied to renew k, sanctify them and bring them home to heav- 
en. All these decrees perfectly harmonize with liberty. For 
the first in the train is, that men shall always act according to 
their pleasure. Hence to have men act freely, and divine de- 
crees be accomplished consistently therewith, all God has to do 
is to produce such alterations in the fbelings of men, thatit shall 
always be their pleasure to act as h^ has decreed. 

Hence Calvinists can, consistently with their ideas of liberty, 
Ibelieve in the doctrines of divine decrees and personal election^ 
as they find them revealed. But Arminians dr€ obliged, to be 
consistent, to expunge from their creed all doctrities which im- 
ply any necessity. Hence Calvinists can admit into their creed 
every doctrine revealed in the bible, however great the neces- 
sity which it may imply. And Arminians, to be consistent, 
are obliged to reject all such doctrines. 

This shows us the fundamental and primary difference be- 
tween Calvinists and Arminians. They first difler in their sen- 
timents concerning human liberty ; that liberty, which is sup- 
posed to be essential to vice and virtue. . Thisla}^ the founda- 
tion of their different systems of divinity, as has been shown. 
And if the several parties are consistent with their own ideas of 
liberty, they miist form opposite systems, which are subversive 
of each other. AU this must now be as evident to an attentive 
mind, as noon day light. And both systems maybe understood 
readily, as soon as a person has clear ideas of the Arminian and 
Calvinistic ideas of liberty. 

And when We take a view of the two systems, can any one be 
at a loss, to determine which is. most agreeable to tlie word of 
God, and to common sense ? The Arminian has to explain 
scripture to support his systeni. To do this, he has to put for- 
ced, unnatural, and false constructions on the word of God. If 
he construes scripture according to its plain, and most obvious 
import, it confutes his system. He is obliged therefore to be 
constantly forcing, and wresting the meaning of scripture, and 
to go contrary to common sense and the experience of mankind* 

But the Calvinist has formed such ideas of liberty, as harmo- 
nize with the word of God. Hence be goes to the bible and 
reads the word, and becomes acquainted with the doctrines there 
taught, and finds they agree with his sentiments concerning, 
liberty afi^moral agency ; and has no preconceived opinionis 
to bias his judgment. He only has to: construe the word ac- 
cording to its plain import, and the dictates of sober, unbiassed 
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reason ; and every page adds to his knowledge, till he fonni A 
system from the word of Jehovah, whi^h is of course supported 
by it. He can therefore with ease, with the bible in his haDd| 
support his system. These things are evident from the writiogs 
of Arminians and Calvinists. It is now clear, that the prima' 
ry difference between these two denominations, consists in dif- 
ferent opinions concerning liberty and moral agency. Here 
they differ so widely, that, if each is consistent with himself, they 
must form systems of divinity, which are ever at variance with 
each other ; systems so essentially different, that they never can 
harmonize. Hence every person must be an Arminian in length 
and breadth ; or a Calvinist, with respect to all the essential 
doctrines of the gospel ; or be inconsistent with himself. What 
I have further to say will be included in remarks and inferences. 

1 . Remark, There are but two systems of divinity in Chris- 
tendom, which are consistent with the fundamental principles on 
which they are founded. These two systems, which iachide 
all others, are the Arminian and Calvinistic systems. 

There are, it is true, a great variety of sects and difierent de- 
nominations in Christendom. Let any one take pains to exam- 
ine them candidly, and he will find they are either purely A^ 
minian ; or Calvinistic ; or composed partly of the one, and 
partly of the other, and of course are full of contradictions, in* 
consistencies, and absurdities. To be fully convinced of this, 
let any one be at the trouble of examining the systems, which 
are now embraced by different sectaries. For instance^ a p€^ 
son believes in the Arminian notion of liberty, yet believes in the 
doctrines of original and total depravity. " If he does believe the 
latter, he is perfectly inconsistent with his first principle con- 
cerning liberty. For the fact is, if the Arminian notion of lib- 
erty is true, his whole system founded on this is true. And if 
the Calvinistic idea of liberty is just, his 'system founded upon 
it, if consistent, is true. And these two sects can never agree^ 
unless they can agree in their ideasjconceming liberty. Were 
they agreed here, and consistent with themselves, they would 
have but one system of divinity. For the primary dispute b^ 
tween Arminians and Calvinists respects liberty and moral a- 
gency. Did they agree in this, and were they consistent, thej 
would agree in every thing essential. But with respect to libert/j 
their views are essentially different ; and this is thi foundati 
of their different systems. And the reason why Calvinists i 
their system agree with the word of God is, because their id 
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•f liberty are such as the bible teaches. Hence if these parties 
ever do agree, and dismiss their disputes, they must believe a* 
like concerning human liberty. 

And as every essential doctrine must harmoi^ize with that 
idea of liberty which is consistent with necessity, or destroy it j 
all men must, if consistent, embrace the doctrines of Calvinists, 
or Arminians. And all the essential doctrines of every denom- 
ination must therefore agree with the Calvinistic, or the Ar- 
minian system, or a person must be very inconsistent with him- 
self. Hence there are but two systems, which agree with first 
principles, the Arminian and Calvinistic ; and these two uicludo 
all other systems, by whatever name they are called ; or else 
some embrace a system, whose parts are forever at variance 
with each other. 

2. We learn the importance of understanding the subjects of 
moral agency and liberty, in order to be correct and consistent 
divines. Moral agenby and liberty, are the foundation of ev- 
ery system of divinity. The ideas men form of divine and hu- 
man agency, and liberty, lay the broad foundation on which sys- 
tems of divinity are formed. And as no man can form a con-^ 
sistent system, unless he clearly understands the foundation on 
^4vhich it rests ; it is evident the first principles must be under- 
l^itood. 

And it is owing to the want of a knowledge of moral agency 
and liberty, that there are so many divines in our land, whose 
minds are inconsistent and confused. Here then is the place, 
where the study of divinity ought to begin. Every candidate 
ought to begin witli the study of moral agency and liberty, in 
God and in his creatures. Andif he understands these subjects, 
and is capable of founding a system upon them, the parts of 
which agree with each other, he will have a consistent scheme, 
and one which will agree with the word of God. But if he is 
unacquainted with these fundamental subjects, he may have 
' ivhat he calls a system ; but it will be composed of heterogene- 
ous materials, partly Arminian and partly Calvinistic, without 
any consistency. And this is the lamentable state, in which 
many divines are at this day involved. 

And now the cry against metaphysics is so great, that the 
first principles of divinity are overlooked, neglected and never 
brought into a candidate's view. Hence the reason why we 
haye so many candidates at this day, who are so inconsistent, 
so unable to defend their systen^s, and unable to make any pro- 
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gress in divinity. They have no foundation laid, and of coBrs^ 
Have nothing on which to baild ; and know not when they are 
consistent, or inconsistent with the word of God. Hence it i| 
the duty of all, who teach students divinity, to begin with the 
subject of moral agency and liberty. This would lead to the 
discussion of a number .of distinct questions. Tlie first 
in order would be this ; what properties must a being pos^ 
sess to be a proper subject of vice and virtue, praise and blaoae, 
and future rewards ? And then inquire whether men have these 
properties j and reasons ought to be given why each particular 
property is necessary to constitute such a moral agent. By 
such a method, a candidate would obtain a clear and consistent 
knowledge of the subject, of iporal agency and liberty ; and see 
not only the several parts of this subject, but their agreement 
with each other, and the reasons why each property of the mind 
is necessary* Then he has a foundation laid to form consistent 
views of all the doctrines, and parts, which constitute a com- 
plete system of divinity. And in this way only, will any person 
ever see clearly the consistency of all the parts, which compose 
a system of divinity. This shows the importance of the previ- 
dus essays /on the faculties and operations of the mind. 

'3. Qh supposition the heart is not a faculty, and is nothing 
Ipiut tjiose exercises, which many call immanent and imperatt 
in succession, it is very evident on this ground, that men must 
be in a state of indifference previous to choice, and the influ- 
ence of motives is excluded. To be convinced of this, we have 
only to go back to the first exercise of the heart. Previous to 
this there is no heart. For the id\ea of a faculty, antecedent to 
an exercise, is denied. Hence there is nothing on which mo- 
tives can operate, or have influence. There is no such thing as 
pleasure or pain, experienced by a man. All objects are alike 
to him. And on supposition he has a clear perception of ob- 
jects, of truth and falsehood, and sees their adaptednesss to their 
respective ends ; yet, antecedent to the first exercise, they do 
not affect him agreeably or disagreeably ; they excite no sen- 
sation, no feeling of any kind. He is in a state of perfect in- 
difference towards every object. In this state the first exercise 
has existence. Whether this exercise be an agreeable or paiur 
fill sensation, or an immanent or imperate act, still it is a voli- 
tion according to the defenders of this scheme. This first exer^ 
cise is an effect, and must have a cause. And it is produced 
IQ a moral agent at the time, when be is in a st^tte of perfect iptr 
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difference. And if choice can exist in such a state of mind, it 
is agreed by all opposed to Arminians, that motives cannot have 
any influence. , 

Hence the defenders of the exercise scheme and Ai'minians 
must agree in two particulars. First, that voluntary exercises 
may exist, when the mind is in a state of perfect indifference ; 
and secondly, that motives have no influence in choosing*; or 
that the influence of motives is wholly excluded. And of course 
the only difference in this particular, between Arminians and 
those on the exercise scheme, respects the cause of voluntary 
exercise. The former say, it is produced by a self determining 
power in man ; the latter say, it is produced by the immediate 
agency of God ; and which of them is most consistent, I leave 
for others to determine. But to make this subject more evi- 
dent, it may be observed. 

That by indifference is meant a state of mind, in which a per- 
son has no inclination for or against an object of choice ; or is 
totally destitute of any feeling for or against an object. He is 
then in a state, in which objects of choice make no impression, 
excite neither agreeable or disgustful sensations. He has no 
sensations, no feelings of pleasure or pain. 

By the influence of motives is meant, that the object of choice 
moves or excites a person to choose or reject it. If motives 
do not this, it is hard to conceive how they have any influeiice. 
To say a motive is nothing, but the object or end chosen, or on 
which choice terminates ; and to say this object is neither a- 
greeable nor disagreeable, antecedent to choice, is to deny the 
influence of a motive entirely. To objects of choice the term 
motive is applied. And why ? Because some objects are sup- 
posed to move, incline, or excite the will to choose one object 
rather than another. And so far as an object pleases or dis- 
gusts a person, so far it moves him to choose one object in pre- 
ference to another. But if it does not excite in him any feeling 
of pleasure or of pain, it does not move him. For this is the 
only way, by which an object can move or incline the will to 
choose or reject. Hence to say, antecedent to choice objects 
excite neither pleasing nor painful sensations, is denying the in- 
fluence of motives, and defending the doctrine of indifference. 
And if, antecedent to choice, there is nothing in the mind or • 
heart which objects of choice can affect, please or disgust ; then 
certainly, at the time choice does exist, the person is in a state 
^f perfect indifference f and the object chosen did not move or 
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create in him that choice ; it had no inftuence. It is then very 
clear, that the exercise scheme agrees with the Arminian notions 
of liberty, dn two important particulars. It supports their doc- 
trine of perfect indifference, and wholly denies the influence of 
motives. And to evade this reasoning by saying, that motives 
have influence after the first choice exists, is very futile. For 
how can they have influence then I Certainly they had no in- 
fluence in the production of the first choice. For the influence 
of a motive is too late, after the choice has existence. And it 
can have nd influence in any future choice, any more than in the 
first. For the first choice, as soon as it exists, is past. It is fu- 
gitive ; it is gone, as much as an exercise a person had ten 
years since ; and can no more be a something on which mo- 
tives can have influence, than exercises a person had ten years 
before. Hence every future succeeding choice must exist, when 
the mind is in a state of perfect indifference ; and of course^ 
motives cannot have any influence. 

And to say there is in every moral agent a capacity for pleas- 
ure and pain, antecedent to choice, and must be, or the exist- 
ence of choice can never be accounted for, is giving up the ex- 
ercise scheme wholly ; and granting all those contend for, who 
are opposers of the scheme. For this is granting that a capa- 
city exists, which is b. feeling capacity, and the foundation of all 
our pleasures and pains ; that the mind is never in a state of in- 
diflerence antecedent to choice : and that motives have influ- 
ence, by exciting in this capacity pleasing or painful sensations. 
And this capacity must in its nature be moral ; either vicious, 
or virtuous. For when the divine character and divine truths 
are exhibited to view, they must please or offend this capacity. 
If they please it, does not this prove it is virtuous or holy in its 
nature ? And if they offend it, does not this prove it is vicious 
or sinful in its nature .'* Certainly no one in his sejises can de^ 
ny this. This capacity then for pleasure and pain is the very 
thing, which we call a faculty, or by the name of taste. Its na- 
ture and operations are the same. Hence they yield all we 
contend for. How a person on the exercise scheme can grant 
this and be consistent, is hard to conceive. On the whole, the 
exercise scheme, to be consistent, must agree with the Armini- 
an scheme in two fundamental points; by admittingthe doctrine 
of indifference, and by excluding the influence of motives. And 
how such can be consistent Calvinists, is beyond my power 
of conception. This shows more fully, how importaat it is for all 
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candidates to study the subject of moral agency. For it is the 
foundation on which every consistent scheme of divinity must 
rest. 

4. The Arrajnian notion of liberty destroys vice and virtue, 
accountability and future rewards. Because, if moral agents 
are either sinful or holy, they are not in a state of perfect in- 
difference. And if not in b, state of perfect indifference, they 
are not free, but governed by necessity, which Arminians say 
destroys liberty. And if they are not free, they say they are 
not moral agents, any more than clocks or other machines. 
And if not moral agents, they are no more virtuous or viciouSi 
or accountable, or proper subjects of future rewards, than mere 
machines are. Hence, according to the Arminian notions of 
liberty, there cannot be any such thing as vice or virtue, praise 
or blame, accountability or rewards, in the universe. Thus 
the Arminian notion of liberty, with one bold stroke, excludes all 
vice and virtue, and rewards and punishments, from the moral 
system. 

5. If any persons contend for the Arminian notion of liberty, 
yet admit the doctrines of total depravity, and regeneration by 
divine power, they are perfectly inconsistent with themselves. 

A person totally depraved is inclined to sin only. This in- 
clination is a strong, moral necessity, causing him to depart 
from the living God. And as this necessity is Inconsistent with 
liberty, how is he free ? And if a person is renewed by divine 
power, how can he help being holy, and inclined to virtue f But 
as he is thus inclined, he cannot be free. So that all, who ad- 
mit these doctrines, must either relinquish their notions of lib- 
erty, or be forever inconsistent with themselves. 

Indeed there are but two schemes of divinity, the parts of 
vi^hich can agree with each other. These are the Arminian and 
Calvinistic. Hence all divines, and all other men, to be consis- 
tent, must be entire Arminians or Calvinists. And if they ad- 
mit some Arminian, ajid some Calvinistic doctrines into their 
systems, they are always inconsistent. For these two schemes 
are forever at variance ; there neither is or can be any agree- 
ment between them, because their first principles are contradic- 
tory to each other. We now see the reason why thero are but 
few divines, in any land, who are consistent. There are but 
few, who do not admit into their systems some Arminian, & some 
Calvinistic sentiments. So for as they do this, they are incon- 
€[i8teiit with themselves. It requires much study and close in* 
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vestigation, to understand clearly the foundation, the first priti-' 
ciples of Arminianism, and Calvinism. And but few, on either 
side, clearly understand the first principles on which these two 
schemes- are founded. Hence the reason why they are so apt 
to be inconsistent. This shows the vast impoi^ance of having 
the first principles, or the subjects of moral agency and liberty, 
taught to theological students. With this study they ought to 
begin, and lay the foundation right ; and then they may ereet 
consistent schemes thereon. And if what is here written shall 
awake attention to this subject, one great end aimed at in this 
Essay, will be obtained : ths^t all may see the reason, why so 
knany contend they are not to blame^ saying, who hath resisted 
his will ? 
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tfn the decrees and prescience of God^^ and their cofi* 

sistency with each other. 

Acts 2, 23. HinOt being delivered by the determinate counsel, and f(H«kaowledge of 
God, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain. 

These words assert the crucifixion and death of Christ^ 
They contain three propositions, which respect this event. K 
That the death of Christ was determined or decreed by God. 
i. That it was foreknown by him. And — 3. That h\s enemies 
acted freely in putting him to death. Each of these proposi- 
tions is true ; and, of course, they do not destroy, but are con** 
sistent with each other. They teach, that divine decrees, fore- 
knowledge, and human liberty consistently harmonize. This 
many deny, and say they destroy each other, and hence they 
cannot all be true. And many grant they are truths, which a- 
gree ; but to show their consistency is beyond the powers of the 
human mind. Others believe that their agreement and consis- 
tency may be seen and demonstrated. Such diversity of opin- 
ions prevails concerning this subject. There can be no harm 
in attending to it, and the light and evidence which may be re- 
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dected upon it. This is my object at this time. 

I. Let us see what reason teaches concerning the decrees 
tod foreknowledge of God. 

It is certain that all created things had a beginning. Hencd 
there was a time, when nothing existed, but that being who is 
eternal, and acknowledged to be the uncreated^ and infinite Je- 
hovah. As he was the only being in existence, before any 
thing was created. He was the only being, who could create. 
He must b? the first, efficient cause of all things. But can any 
being act, or create, without determination ? If God was nei- 
ther determined to create, or to forbear, he was indifferent, wheth-* 
er any thing should exist, or not, except himself. If God had 
determined never to create any thing, then certainly nothing 
would ever have existed. For he could not exert his power to 
do what he was determined never to do. He would never ex- 
ert his power contrary to his will. Hence he must be determin- 
ed to create, previously to giving existence to any thing. This 
is only saying, that determination must precede action; and 
must precede the exertion of power. 

Whatever definition may be given of power, this much is cer- 
tain, it is an attribute of a moral agent, which is exercised to 
accomplish his determinations. Hence it will not be exerted^ 
till there is a determination to exert it^ And it will always be 
exercised according to the determination of the agent. A man 
may form in his mind a complete plan of a house. He may 
have a clear view of all its parts, with all their arrangements 
and connexions. Such an entire plan of a building may exist 
jn his mind. He may then determine to erect, or not to erect, 
such a building. If he determities not to erect such a building, 
and never alters his mind, such a building will never be erected 
by himi But if he determines, and does not alter^ to erect such 
a budding, then his power will be exerted for such a purpose. 
And his power will be exerted to prepare all the materials, to 
bring them to the spot, to arrange and connect them together 
just as he had determined, till the building is finished according 
to the plan he had formed. And if he has power to do any 
thing he determities, and is certain his mind will never change, 
and knows there is no being able to prevent his carrying all 
his determinations into execution 5 then, when he has formed the 
plan of a building, and has determined to erect it according to 
his plan, he knows perfectly before hand, what kind of building 
will finally be erected* — For as the whole depends on his deter- 

a2 
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mination, and he has determined what to do from step to stc^^ 
till the building is finished ; and knows what his own determi- 
nations are, which no being can frustrate ; he from that moment 
Icnows what will be done, and can tell, before he does one thing, 
what he can, and what he shall do. All this is true respecting 
any plan, and every thing done by moral agents, supposing 
them to be able to accomplish their determinations, and that 
they will never change their mind. These observations lead us 
to several important and interesting conclusions. 

1. That a wise agent, such as God is, will form a plan of 
operation, before he acts, or does any thing. Indeed we can- 
Siot conceive it to be possible for a being to act, without a plan 
previously formed. Because, without a plan, he could not 
know what to do. Could any being form such a creature as a 
man, or create a world, or a vegetable, or a fly, or any thing 
else, without any plan of it previously formed in his mind .'* Ev- 
ery one sees it is impossible, and what a wise agent would nev- 
er attempt. This shows undeniably, that a plan of every thing 
existed in the divine mind, previously to his creating any thing 
whatever. Also, that when God does create or accomplish any 
purpose, he acts according to the plan he had previously form- 
ed. In this sense, God might have a knowledge of a thousand 
different plans, and know which among the whole is the best to 
attain the end he designs ultimately to reach. This knowledge 
of plans is a knowledge of what might be, or of what impossible* 
iTor he knows he is able to carry any plan, among ever so great 
a number, into execution. But this is only knowing what 
might be done, or is possible ; it is not a knowledge of what 
vnll be, only of what might be. This forming of plans, and hav- 
ing a perfect knowledge of them, which is necessary previous 
to action, is only a knowledge of what is possible, but not a 
knowledge of what will have existence. ^ 

2. By what has been said we see, that a determination to act 
must precede action. If God has formed a plan of creating the 
world, and of governing it when created ; ^till nothing will be 
done, till he has determined to carry his plan into execution. A 
man may form the plan of a house ; but he will not build, until 
he comes to a determination to execute the plan he had formed. 
And when any being has formed a plan, and has determined to 
execute it in all its parts, then he knows what he shall do. And 
if an agent has determined to carry such a part of a plan into 
lotecation^ at such a time^ and knows no one can hinder his act- 
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ly every thing he should do, atid every thing which would be 
done. He could sit down and write a history beforehand of 
what would be done from day to day, even to the smallest mi- 
nutiae, till his whole plan should be perfected. God formed a 
plan of the creation, a plan of government, and had a perfect 
view existing in his mind of every part of his plan, from the 
greatest part to the least, even the falling of a hair to the p^round. 
And forming a plan, we see, was necessary previous to action. 
Then he determined to execute it, in all its parts, according as 
it existed in his mind. And such determination we see is neces- 
sary, previous to action. Then the divine being could foretel 
every thing which would be done, from the beginning of time 
to the final conclusion of all things. Because he knew what his 
plan was, and what his determinations were ; and that all things 
depended upon him, and that no being could frustrate his de- 
signs. 

God is an eternal being, and all his determinations are eternal. 
So that one thing is not before another, in the order of time. 
But in the order of nature one thing is before another. Though 
a sun and light may, and must exist at the same instant, yet we 
must conceive of a sun as being previous to light ; and a cause 
as being previous to an effect, though an effect may exist instan* 
taneously with the cause. In forming clear and just concep- 
tions of the divine being, we must view one thing as being 
previous to another in the order of nature. 

Hence we must conceive concerning God, that he forms a 
plan of every thing he means to do, in his own mind, previous 
to his effecting any thing. This plan formed is a knowledge of 
what may be. Then he determines to carry the plan in all its parts, 
into execution. This determination is also previous to action* 
Then, as all things depend on his determination, he knows 
what he shall do ; and can predict every event that will take 
place, if he pleases, from the beginning to the end of time. 
This is a knowledge of what will be. 

Now a knowledge of what may be is previous to his deter- 
minations. But this is not foreknowledge. For foreknowledge 
is a knowledge of what will be, whereas this is only a knowl- 
edge of what might be. But when he has determined what he 
will do, then he knows before hand what will have existence^ 
This [^foreknowledge. This is subsequent to his determinations^ 
aad founded upon them. 
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It Is like this. A man forras the plan of a building in bis own 
mind, which he knows might be erected. But he does not know 
that it ever will be built, because he has not as yet determined 
to erect such a house. The plan then he has formed, is only a 
knowledge of what might be done. When he has determined to 
build a house, exactly according lo the plan he has formed, and 
as the erection of it depends solely on him, he then knows what 
will be done. And all this he knows before he does any thing. 
Now a foreknowledge of a house exists in his own mind. This 
foreknowledge is founded on his determinations. 

We now now see what reason teaches concerning the divine 
being. 

1. That divine determinations or decrees must precede action* 
God neither did nor can do any thing, but what he has decreed 
to do ; because no being can act without determination. This 
establishes the doctrine of divine decrees, which is taught in the 
bible. It proves that he did decree to make such a world, in 
all its parts, as we see exists ; and to govern the universe ac- 
cording to his plan ; and that no events can or will take place, 
but as he has decreed. As every thing depends on him, and as 
he cannot act without determination, nor otherwise than he has 
decreed, so the existence of this world, and every event which 
takes place, must be according to, and an effect of his determine 
tion. 

2. We see that two kinds of knowledge exist in the divine 
mind ; one is a knowledge of plans, or what might be, and is an- 
tecedent to his determinations ; the other is a knowledge of 
what will be, and is foreknowledge. 

3. T!h^i foreknowledge is different from a decree, and found- 
ed upon it, and subsequent to it. Hence if God had never de- 
creed any thing, he could never have foreknown any thing. 
This is a most obvious truth. For if any thing depends wholly 
on my determination, it is impossible for me to know what I 
sliall do, till I have determined what to do. When I have de- 
termined what to do, as all depends on me, then I know what 
I shall do, or what will be done. Hence if any deny divine de- 
crees, they must, to be consistent, deny also the divine fore- 
knowledge. Thus much reason teaches concerning the divine 
character, and proves the decrees and foreknowledge of God, 
as clearly taught in the text. Now let us see what the bible 
teaches concerning the decrees, and prescience of God. 

1. Both are expressly asserted in tjie text. Also the bible 
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saj'^s, he worketh all things according to the counsel of his 
own will ; that he doeth according to his pleasure in heaven a- 
bove, and on the earth beneath ; that he is of one mind, and 
none can turn him ; that the counsel of the Lord shall stand ; and 
that all the counsels formed against him shall be frustrated, turn- 
ed into foolishness, and be carried headlong ; that all things 
are his, and he hath a right to do according to his pleasure ; 
and many other passages, too numerous to be mentioned. The 
evident language of scripture is, that God has decreed nil things ; 
so that a sparrow is not sold, and a hair does not fall to the 
ground, without his notice. And every one will admit this to 
be the language of scripJure, when they reflect, that it is impos- 
sible for God, or any agent, to act without a previous determi- 
nation ; or that the determination of an agent is the cause of 
every thing done by him. 

2. The predictions in the bible prove the decrees and pre- 
science of God. The present state of the Jews was predicted 
by Moses ; that they should be scattered, and be a by-word, and 
a proverb, among all nations. The ruin of Babylon and Tyre 
was predicted by Josiah and Jeremiah ; the coming, the birth, 
the life, suflerings, death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, 
were all predicted by the prophets, long before he made his 
appearance on earth. No one can deny, that the bible con- 
tains many important predictions ; and that the book of revela- 
tion contains predictions of all the leading and important events 
and revolutions, which are to take place from the days of John 
to the end of the world. 

And it is granted by every one, that no being can look into 
futurity and predict events, but Jehovah. The predictions 
then, contained in the bible, are a standing proof of the divine 
foreknowledge. But how does this prove his decrees ? Only 
keep in view what hath already been said, and*ever3^ one will 
readily see, his foreknowledge proves his decrees. His fore- 
knowledge is founded on his decrees. If future events depend- 
ed solely on any of us, we could not tell what we should do, un- 
til we had determined what we would do. We must determine 
then what we will do, before we can tell what will be done. If 
then we infallibly foretold any event, this proves we had deter- 
mined, or decreed, that such an event should exist. 

The existence and downfal of such a nation as the Jews, and 
of such a city as Babylon, depended wholly on God. How 
iben could he know such a nation would rise and fall, and such 
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a city, if he had never determined such events ? His foretelling 
their rise and fall, proves he had decreed it. Thus we see the 
bible proves, what reason dictates, concerning the decrees and 
prescience of the gi'eat Jehovah. 

Now only go on this plan, that God never has decreed any 
thing, deny this doctrine wholly, and then look at events which 
have taken place, and see how the divine character must ap- 
pear. Angels did rebel, and there was war and confusion in 
heaven. Men have rebelled. Sin, disorder, and confusion 
have prevailed in this world. Satan has reigned as the god of 
this world, and done unspeakable mischief. The Son of God 
has come into this world to destroy the works of the devil ; he 
has suffered reproach, shame and a cruel death on the cross. 
His followers have been persecuted, tortured, and cruelly slain. 
These, and many other such events, have taken place in God'& 
dominions. Was he determined they should take place ? No. 
Was he determined they should not have existence ? No : say 
those who deny divine decrees. What then ? He was perfect- 
ly indiflerent concerning them. What character was that, 
which was perfectly indifferent concerning such events in his 
kingdom f Can any king sustain a more odious character ? 
Opponents may say, he was determined against their taking 
place ? Why then did he not prevent them ? Because he 
could not, consistently with the liberty he had given to his crea- 
tures. But is that being wise, who makes creatures, and endues 
them with such liberty that he cannot govern them ; creatures 
who will perpetrate the most horrid crimes, and destroy all the 
order, peace, and happiness of the world he had created, yethe 
cannot prevent it ? Would it not argue the greatest folly in a 
man, to make such a clock as would destroy the peace, govem- 
jnent, and happiness of his family, aud he knew it would, and 
yet knew he could not prevent it ? Would he make such a clock f 
And would God make such creatures, who would do so much 
unspeakable mischief, and he knew it, yet knew he could not 
prevent it ? Thus, they who deny the decrees, either make God an 
indifferent being concerning the most interesting events that ev- 
er existed, or make him so weak, or so unwise, that enemies 
may destroy his kingdom, and it is not in his power to prevent 
it. But, 

II. Let us attend to human liberty, the other proposition 
contained in the text. 

Every person knows by experience what liberty is. It is the 
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privilege of acting as we please, without restraint, or constraints 
This supposes that we have inclinations or desires, which we 
wish to gratify. If we had no feelings, objects would neither 
please nor disgust us ; they would not affect us, any more than 
they do stones* For without feeling, we should be insensible 
as stones. But mankind have feelings ; they have appetites, 
inclinations, and desires. Many objects are agreeable, and oth- 
ers are disgustful to us. We wish to obtain and enjoy those 
things, which are agreeable to us. It is our will or pleasure 
to possess and enjoy them. And if there is nothing to prevent 
or hinder our obtaining and enjoying the objects, which are a-' 
greeable, we enjoy liberty ; we feel that we act freely. If s( 
person has a strong inclination to take a journey, to visit a 
dear friend, it is his will or pleasure to take it. If nothing pre- 
vents his making such preparation as he wishes, and nothing 
hinders his journeying as he wishes ; or if nothing hinders the 
obtainment of his end, which is making the intended visit ; he 
acts according to his pleasure, and enjoys all the liberty he 
wishes. But if he is by some power restrained from taking the 
journey he wishes, or is constrained to go another way contrary 
to his desireSj in this case his liberty is infringed and destroyed j 
for he does not act according to his pleasure* In all that man- 
kind ever do, they always h^ve some object or end, which they 
wish to attain. And to act as they please, and to act freely, is 
to pursue and obtain their object or end, without any thing to 
hinder or prevent. In such cases they act freely ; and they 
candot conceive of any greater liberty than they enjoy. Foi' 
no one can conceive of any greater liberty, than to act free from 
all restraint and constraint. Then men always act as they 
please, and follow their inclinations whithersoever they lead 
them. 

Now do mankind wish to live in a condition, in which it i^ 
very uncertain whether they shall enjoy liberty ? And to have 
it very uncertain, whether, if they act, they shall obtain the end 
they seek f No person would wish to live in such a state^ 
Then there are two things, which men desire. One is, to have^ 
it made certain, that they shall always act freely, or enjoy lib- 
erty ; and the other is, to have it made certain, that when they 
aqt, they shall always reach the end they seek. And if it iaf 
made absolutely certain, that they shall always enjoy liberty,- 
and always succeed in reaching the ends they seek, the more 
pleased they are. They wish to have it certain that they shall 
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act freely, in the management of all their temporal and spiritU-' 
al concerns ; and they wish to have it certain, that if they sow, 
they shall reap. Mankind then are friendly to the idea of ne- 
cessity, when it agrees with their wishes ; and never oppose it, 
only when contrary to their wishes. Now all see what liberty 
is ; it is to act as we please, or as our inclinations lead us to 
act, free from all restraint and constraint from any external a- 
gent. Can you conceive of any greater liberty ? Are you 
not conscious that you enjoy this liberty ? Do you not daily 
act as you please ? Do you not rise in the morning, and thro* 
the day follow your inclinations and desires ? Is there any ex- 
ternal agent, who restrains you from acting as you wish ; or 
who constrains you to act contrary to your wishes f If noty you 
are perfectly free. 

III. Inquire whether divine decrees are inconsistent with hu- 
man liberty. Some say they are, and destroy it. Some say 
they agree, but it is beyond the power of mortals to show their 
consistency with each other. All I shall attempt is, to show 
what the decrees of God are with respect to human liberty^ 
This perhaps will show clearly their consistency. 

Previous to the creation of man, God formed the plan of such 
a being in his own mind, as he intended to create. Then he 
created him, according to the plan he had formed. Hence he 
formed a plan of a human body, of all its parts, and connexions* 
He also formed a plan of the soul, or immortal part, he meant 
to create. He formed a plan in his mind to agree with his own 
image. The model formed was this ; that the soul should be 
endued with certain faculties ; such as an understanding, to per^ 
ceive objects, to reason, to judge, to remember, and to reflect 
Also man was to have that faculty given him, which in scripture 
is called the heart ; the philosophical name for it is taste. Thil 
was a faculty capable of pleasure and pairi, of loving, hating, 
desiring, and of all the affections and passions we ever experi- 
ence. He was to have given him a will, to enable him to 
choose and refuse, and to carry the wishes of the heart into exr 
ecution. According to the plan formed, man was to be a free 
agent ; and always act as he pleased, or to follow and gratify 
the inclinations and desires of his heart, without any thing to 
hinder or prevent. Such soul would resemble God, and be in 
his likeness and image. This soul, when made, was to be unft- 
ed to the body ; and this union was to continue until death. 
This is the plan formed. And we have shown Ihat a plan of 
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liperatioii must be formed, previous to determination ; because' 
determination respects the plan. For the determination is, to 
accomplish the plan formed, in all its parts. And this determin- 
ation must precede action, or the exertion of power to execute 
the plan. Now when God had formed a plan of a man in his 
mind, as we do of a building, such a being as mon would never 
exist, if God did not determine to give him existence ; as we 
should, never erect a house, till we determine to do it. God 
did determine to make such a being as man, and to create hira 
exactly according to the plan he had formed in his mind. Mail 
is created according to the plan formed, and according to the 
determination, or decree of God. And we find it is a fact, that 
all men have bodies, and soul;j, which are alike. They all have 
an understanding, a heart to feel, and a will to choose. They 
do in fact enjoy liberty. Here observe, every part of a man is 
the eflect of the decrees of God. God said, that is, decreed, let 
there be light, and light was ; the existence of the light was the 
effect his decree produced. God said, or decreed, let a man 
exist, with the faculties of understanding, heart, and will, and 
with the privilege of always acting freely, or as he pleases. 
Such a man exists. And every part of his existence, all his 
qualities, properties, and powers, and his liberty are the effects 
of the decrees of God. And if God had not decreed to make 
such a being as man, such a being would haVe never existed. 

Now all you have to do is, to inquire whether the decrees of 
God destroy the hberty of man. So far from it, they are the 
cause of his existing, and acting as a free, moral agent. Did 
God^s decreeing the existence of light, destroy, impede, or hin- 
der its existence ? Did his decreeing to make a man, who 
should always act as he pleased, or freely, destroy the idea of 
liberty f Why does man exist f Because God decreed it. 
Why does he reason, feel, will and act.^^ Because God decreed 
he should. Why does he follow his inclinations, and act as he 
pleases, and free from restraint and constraint f Because God 
decreed he should always thus act. Then the decrees of 
God, so far from infringing, or destroying the liberty of 
moral agents, are the cause of all the liberty enjoyed. 
The perfect liberty ^of man is the effect of his decree. 
And it is as certain that man will always act freely, as it 
is that the decrees of God will never alter. Take away this 
tlecree, and man, together with his liberty, would immediately 
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cease to exist. The decrees of God are the foundation and 
cause of the existence of moral agents, and of perfect freedonii 
and of the continuance of their existence and liberty. Now 
every one may judge, whether decrees are inconsistent with 
human liberty. And it seems all must see, that so far from in- 
fringing liberty, the decrees of God are the foundation, on which 
the liberty of moral agents wholly rests for its support. 

Remarks. 1 . Did not Joseph's brethren act freely in selling 
him ? Did they not act as they pleased ; did they not follow 
their own inclinations ? At one time it was their aim to kill 
him ? After that it was more their pleasure to sell him ; and 
this they did. Why did they act thus freely ? Because God 
decreed they should act freely in all they did. While acting 
thus freely, they did what God had decreed, and were fulfilling 
his decrees. But did they mean this ^ No, they meant to 
gratify their revenge, & did it ; & God meant by what they did, 
to promote the glorious ends, w^hich were accomplished by Jo- 
seph's living in Egypt. Did not the Jews act freely in crucify- 
ing Christ? Why did they ? Because God decreed they 
should follow their inclinations. And they gratified their hatred 
and revenge, in putting him to death ; & in doing it they fulfil- 
led the decrees of God. It was not their object to fulfil his de- 
crees, or to do his will ; but to please their own hearts. But 
God's object was to promote his own glory in the salvation of 
men. Here we see men may act freely, and in so doing perform 
what God has decreed ; and in the same events men and God 
have totally diflorcnt ends ; and men may be wicked, and God 
righteous. 

In this manner all men act. They always act freely ; yet 
are always doing what God has decreed. What men aim at is, 
to do their will, to gratify and please their own lusts. While 
they thus live, they do the will of God, contrary to theii* inten- 
tion. Hence men act just as though nothing was decreed. Be- 
cause they act just as they would, if nothing ever had been de- 
creed. Hence it is easy to see how men may do their own will, 
and be very wicked, and yet without meaning it, do the will 
of God. A person's Inclination may lead him to do something 
you Wish to have done. He does it to please himself, not you ; 
yet he has done the very thing you wished. In this case you 
ea<?ily see he is as deserving of blame, as he would have been, 
if the thing he did had been something contrary to your wishes; 
because his end is the same in both cases. Men never act with 
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a view to fulfil the decrees of God ; they are never influenced 
by his decrees, neither can be ; because they never know be- 
foi'e hand what they are. Yet while they are doing their own 
will freely, without meaning it, they are fulfilling the decrees. 
And their wickedness, and blameworthiness are the same they 
would be, if no decree had ever existed. 

2. Sinners travel the road freely, which leads to hell, and 
saints walk the path freely, which leads to heaven. The ver^ 
Kfe the wicked live, is the road to death. Why do they live 
this life ? Because it is their pleasure, agreeable to their incli- 
nadons. And they complain, when they are so restrained that 
they cannot gratify their feelings. As you prefer this road, 
Jhow can you justly complain, if you land in hell ? Has a man 
any reason to complain, when he reaps the same seed he freely 
sowed .'* Eternal death Is the wages, the fruit of sin. While 
you sow the seeds of corruption freely, have you any ground 
to complain, that you reap corruption and death ? Saints also 
act freely. It is their pleasure to serve God ; their inclinations 
lead them to it. And they, never serve God any further, than 
their hearts prompt them to do it. All who come to Christ, 
come freely. For they never do come, till their inclination 
leads them to him. Hence all men act freely, and all act as 
their inclination leads them ; and all do their pleasure, as far 
as their power extends. 

3. Men never find fault with the divine decrees, only when 
they cross their feelings. God has decreed that men shall al- 
ways act as they please. This decree they approve. He has 
decreed that the truly virtuous and benevolent shall be forever 
blessed. This they like. He has decreed that the husband- 
man shall reap what he sows, that all seeds shall produce their 
own kind ; that seed time and harvest, summer and winter shall 
succeed each other. Such decrees they approve, and a thous- 
and others, which accord with their own feelings. God has al- 
so decreed, that the wicked shall lie down in hell. This they 
dislike ; for they wish to live a wicked life, and yet be saved. 
They wish to serve satan while they live, and at death be admit- 
ted into heaven. And because God has decreed they shall, 
after death, live and suffer with the master they served througii 
Bfe, they are provoked. They do not find fault with this de- 
cree, because it is unreasonable ; but merely because it is con- 
trary to their wishes. 

B'Jt it is the natare of fallen man, to find fault with every 
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thing which is opposed to his wishes and feeling^. Men arc of- 
ten angry with tneraselves, because they cannot gratify all their 
desires. One loves money, and loves a life of intemperance j 
loves honor, and hates poverty and disgrace. His feelings 
are so opposite to each other, that he cannot gratify them all. 
Hjs love for spirits is his strongest inclination ; and he freely 
indulges it, till poverty like an armed man comes upon him, and 
he is covered with shame and disgrace, and his family is ruin- 
ed. Then he murmurs, frets, and finds fault with himself for 
his folly, and with every one around him. Go where he will, 
it appears to him every one dislikes him ; this he cannot endure. 
If he enters the sanctuary, and hears the word preached, it seems 
to him that all he hears is aimed at him ; because he is in such 
a state, that almost every truth is against him. Now he leaves 
the house of God, provoked, and angry with his Maker. How 
many besides drunkards often by their own misconduct plunge 
themselves into such a state, that they cannot pleaj«e themselves, 
or gain a reputation with the virtuous and pious. In this state 
they are peevish, turbulent, and do nothing but make themselves 
and others around them unhappy. 

What would men have, if they could ? They would ha^'c 
power to gratify all the inclinations of their hearts ; and they 
would do all this with impunity, without ever being called to an 
account, or punished for any of their deeds. In order to this they 
xnust be omnipotent, and exalted above God himself, so as to be 
independent of him and all other beings. In this they never 
will be indulged. Hence they never will, or can be gratified, 
while they remain enemies to God. 

4. What is meant, when persons say, they cannot help act- 
ing as they do, because every thing is decreed, and that they 
cannot counteract the decrees of God ? The thing meant is, 
they cannot help acting as they please ; for this ia what is de- 
creed. And it is true that persons cannot act contrary to their 
pleasure. Are they any the less worthy of blame for this? This 
is the very reason why they are blameable when they do wrong, 
because they have acted as they pleased. It was their pleas^ 
ure to do wrong, and they do it. And who can shew a worse 
spirit than a person does when he says, in murdering a man, I 
did my pleasure. So all sinners act, and in all their wickedness 
they only do their pleasure .'' It is their pleasure to act wicked- 
ly ; and they cannot help it while they remain wicked, for they 
must act according to their pleasure>i That is the vilest heart, 
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whosepleasurc it is to be always living in rebellion against God, 
rejecting his Son, and refusing oflered mei cy. 

5. To be happy, men must submit to the will of God. 

When their hearts are united to the happiness and glorv of 
God's kingdom, then it will be their desire that all things should 
promote these ends, and terminate in the highest felicity of God's 
friends. When they learn from the word of God, that no events 
shall take place ultimately to injure his cause ; and that every 
event necessary to advance it shall take place ; and are assur- 
ed that all this is made certain by the unalterable decrees of 
God, then they feel safe and happy. The accomplishment of 
bis decrees is doing his will, which is the highest glory of his 
kingdom. As his decrees assure them of the accomplishment of 
all their desires, they are the foundation of their peace, safety 
and joy. Whatever maj' take place, they rejoice that God 
reigns. They submit to his will. Take away his decrees, their 
foundation of joy and safety is removed. Hence no subject is 
more pleasing to the christian, than the divine decrees. And 
no subject is more disgustful to the wicked. Can any charac- 
ters then be more opposite, than those who love, and those who 
hate the decrees f And if those who love them are saints, how 
can those be saints who hate tKem ? This is a test, by which 
to try and know the hearts of men. 
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Containing arguments from scripture^ that the sen" 
timents advanced in the preceding essays are true. 

•Here it is necessary for the reader to recal to mind the senti^ 
ments which have been advanced, and which I propose to sub- 
stantiate by scripture. Otherwise he will not see the i*elation 
of arguments to the points to be established, nor feel their forc^ 

Theleading sentiments advanced in the essays written are these^ 
that the taste, or heart, is a faculty of the mind, separate and 
distinct from the understanding and will : that it is a moral 
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•faculty, containing all the primary principles of action id moral 
agents ; and is the seat, or fountain of all vice and virtue. So 
that when we trace back all the actions ever performed by ipen, 
with a view to ascertain their original and primary souixe from 
which they all proceed, we shall f rd, that actciding to scrip- 
ture, the heart is this fountain. If this be a truth taught io the 
bible, then the sentiments advanced in these essays are true, 
bible sentiments ; otherwise they are not. For the whole sys- 
tem these essays contain is founded on this principle, that the 
heart or taste is a distinct faculty. 

All the operations of the human mind, of which we are con- 
scious, or of which we see indications in others, are included in 
three general classes. First, perceptions. And the more any 
person examines the subject, the more he will be convincied, I 
am confident, that all the operations of what are called reason^ 
memory^ judgment, conscience, imagination, or simple appre- 
hension, are nothing more or less than perceptions of objects, 
^ijfTering from each other in the manner which has been describ* 
:ed } which difference is the reason of dividing them into several 
specific classes. 

Secondly, affections form another general class of operations. 
An affection or passion is a compound of either painful or agree- 
able sensations, with desires to avoid the painful, or obtain the 
agreeable object. These have the same generic, or general na- 
ture. The more they are examined, the more evident this will 
appear. These aflections have a specific difierence, and ought 
accordingly to be divided into specific classes as has been at- 
tempted. 

Thirdly, volitions constitute another general class of opera- 
tions. A volition is an exertion made by an agent, with a view 
to produce external efiects, for the purpose of gratifying the af- 
fections or desires, or doing our pleasure. These have the 
same general nature, without any specific difierence ; and arc 
not divisible into specific classes. 

The first class are the operations of the understanding ; the 
second class, operations of the heart or taste ; the third class, 
operations of the vnll. These three classes contain all the op- 
erations of the mind of man. We experience no other, we see 
no other ; of course we never hear any person' say or write 
zny thing concerning any other operations. And I believe ev- 
^ry person, who has candidly read the essays on the operations 
pf the ^lind, must be convinced, that there is as real a generif; 
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di&ifence between tlie^ affections and voliti(!msi, as there is be- 
tween either of them and the operations of the understanding; 
Hence, for the same reason that all correct writers have consid- 
ered the mind as having two distinct faculties termed the under-t- 
standing and the will, they must admit a third called the heart 
or the taste. Perceptions and volitions are so difierent, it is 
agteed, that they cannot be operations of the same faculty. And 
the sensations and desires, or the affections and passions, are a 
class of operations so different from perceptions, they cannot be- 
long to the understanding ; and the}' are so different froni voli* 
tioDSy that they cannot belong to the will; of course, they must 
be the operations of another faculty, which is properly called 
the heart. 

Now if the bible teaches that all moral good and evil proceed 
frooft the heart ; that the affections are operations antecedent to 
volitions, and contain all vice and virtue ; then it proves that 
the heart ought to be considered a distinct faculty, of which 
the aifisctions are its operations. If the bible establishes this 
sentiment, it proves the system explained in these essays to be 
according to the mind of God. This is the point to be proved^ 
to which I shall now attend. 

I will begin with our Saviour's answer to the question of the 
scribe^ He answered j thx>u shalt love the Lord thy God with- 
all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. Here Christ makes 
a plain distinction between the heart, and love ; the former is a- 
faculty, and the latter an operation of it. Here he brings into 
view the person, the agent, thou ; and the faculty, which is to 
be exercised to its utmost strength, the heart ; and the exercise, 
or operation of it, called love. Thus viewed, the language is 
correct^ and makes good sense. If a person was commanded to^ 
reason with all his understanding, the ideas we should receive: 
would be these ; the person as an agent is to reason, not with' 
the heart, but understanding ; this is to be exercised to its ut- 
most strength, and reasoning is its operation. Such modes of 
exptressiott make good sense, and agree with our common un- 
derstanding. But to construe the passage to agree with the- 
opinions of some, would be nonsense, and vain tautology* 
Thley say the heart and love are the same thing ; love is the 
heart; we know of nothing antecedent to love. To construe 
the passage to agree with this sentiment, we must read it thus,. 
thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy love. If love is 
the heart, this is its seuse^ and proper reading. But wfao can 
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agree to this sense, if free from pre) udice ? Here then our Lord 
plainly distinguishes between the heart as a faculty, and itsoper< 
ations. On this ground and no other, the words are intelligi- 
ble. Again; Math. 7. 15 — 21, Christ teaches that as wc 
know trees by their fruit, so we are to know men by their fraiti 
This passage exhibits the same sentiment with the former. 

What do we learn from the fruit a tree brings forth f We 
learn its nature^ whether it be good or corrupt. It is an opin- 
ion universally prevalent, that every being has a nature peculiar 
to itself ; and its fruit will be good or bad, according to its na-^ 
ture. Hence by its fruit we learn its nature. It is on this 
ground our Lord uses the similitude in this passage. If men 
have not a nature, different from their fruit, by their fruit we 
learn nothing. To say men have no nature distinct from and 
antecedent to their fruit, is destroying the force of our Savior's 
reasoning in this passage entirely. 

Here then we must inquire, what that fruit is by which men 
are to be known. He is speaking of false teachers, and says 
they come to men in sheep's clothing, but inwardly are raven-' 
ing wolves. . By their fruits ye shrill know them. But their 
external actions, woi*ds, and conduct are good. These consti-* 
tute the sheepskin, with which ihoy externally clothe and adorn 
themselves. They outwardly manifest great love, humility, and' 
zeal in the cause of Christ. To judge them by this fruit, wc 
should say they are what they appear to be, real sheep, friends 
of Christ. But when we look farther, we find that their inward 
feelings are against the truth. Tliey show a hatred of trutbi 
a proud, self-conceited spirit, a self-righteous temper. They 
manifest a want of humility, of love to Christ, and to the self' 
denying doctrines of the cross. These internal affections seen 
in them are the fruit, by which we learn their nature, and de- 
tect their hypocrisy ; and by it are convinced they have the 
nature of a wolf, though they have on externally sheep's cloth- 
ing. It is by the affections of the heart we learn what men are. 
If we wish to know whether a person is renewed or not, we la- 
bor to learn what his inward feelings or affections are. If we 
discover love to God, repentance for sin, a humble, and teach- 
able spirit, faith in Christ, love to the truth, resignation to the 
will of God ; if we see evidence of these inward affections, we 
infer from them that he has a new heart. Indeed, such internal 
affections are the fruits by which we know men. These are the 
fruits of the Spirit, as they are enumerated by the Apostle io 
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Oal. 5. 22, 28, and in many other passages. If we do uot disr- 
cover sach affections in a person, we have no evidence that he 
is born again ; thongh outwardly his life may be regular and 
inoffensive, and though he may manifest much joy, fervency, 
and seal in the cause of Christ. It is by such fruit false teach- 
ers are detected; It is by our internal filings or affections, 
we judge ourselves as well as others^ And these are the fruits 
of the Spirit, and the fruits by which our Lord would have us 
judge of men in the passage under consideration. 

But what are we to learn by this fruit ? We learn the moral 
nature or character of men. Every being has a nature. Of 
this we have no intuitive view, we cannot see it as God does. 
We learn it by their fruit. From the fruit which we see, we 
infer what the nature of any being is. Where we see rational 
operations and exercises, we infer from them that the person 
has a rational faculty, called the understanding. From volun-* 
tary operations or exertions, we infer the man has a will, a 
willing faculty. And from those operations which we call af- 
fections, desires, or passions^ we infer that men have a heart, the 
faculty called by this name. And from these fruits^ when 
we see them, we infer what the nature, the temper of the heart 
is, whether it be good or bad. In this way we learn there is a 
great difierence between the hearts of different persons^ and be- 
tween the heart of man at one time, and the heart he has at an- 
other time* 

But on supposition man had not such a faculty as we call the 
heart, which is antecedent to its operations, and distinct from 
them, then from the affections or fruits we see in man nothing 
can be inferred, and the whole force of our Savior's reasoning 
is destroyed* But in the ground I have taken, his reasoning 
is fall to the point, and conclusive^ 

All men believe trees have a nature^ something in their con- 
stitution which prepares them to bear different kinds of fruit* 
What the nature of the tree is, when they approach it, they 
know not. Nature is something beyond the direct view of men ; 
and something which we cannot ascertain, only by its fruit. 
And if we admit this principle as just, that every tree will bear 
fruit according to its nature, then from its fruit we safely infer 
its nature. It was on this principle Christ at all times reasoned, 
when the nature of any thing was to be learned. Hence if men 
Jiave no such thing as a nature, no faculties distinct from, and 
antecedeat to their operations, from their fruits nothing is to be 
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inferred, and the reasoning of onr Lord has do force. But if 
there are faculties belon^ngto the mind, which are antecedent 
to their operations, and which are known to men only by their 
operations or fruits ; then our Lord's reasoning is conclusive. 
Hence^ when we see what kind of affections men have, whether 
they are holy or sinful, the fruits of the Spirit or of the flesh, 
then we know what the heart of man is. From their fruit we 
infer two things — 1 . That they have the faculty called the heart, 
which is antecedent to all affections, the foundation or fountain 
from which they rise. 2. We infer the moral nature of this fac- 
ulty, to some we find it is altogether corrupt. In others we 
learn it is holy in part, though not perfect as yet. Such are the 
sentiments taught by Christ in this passage. And when the 
temper of the heart is known, then wc know what a person's mor- 
al character is, whether good or bad. For not his fruity but 
his nature^ constitutes his moral character. And if we could 
hiive an intuitive view of the heart as God has, we should know 
what every person's nature or moral character is, and what 
fruit he would bring forth, without having first seen the firait 
We should know certainly , by an intuitive view, what their na- 
ture is ; but to judge by their fruit, we may form an erroneoas 
opinion. This passage, then, proves the sentiments it is brought 
to establish, conclusively. There is no fair way to evade the 
force of the argument. 

Another passage of the same import is in Math. 15. 19. Fw 
out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornication, thefts, falsewitness, blasphemies. The sins here 
mentioned arc internal, such as sinful desires, affections, and 
passions. If it be admitted, that those external actions called 
by those names are included, yet the internal desires of the 
heart are also intended by our Savior. And he undoubtedly 
had his eye especially fixed on such evil desires within. For 
Christ has taught that the desires of the heart are sinful. If i 
man look on a woman, to lust after her, he hath committed t- 
dultery with her already in his heait. Lust is a desire. Tbii 
desire to commit the unlawful act, is adultery ; and this is i 
sin of the heart. The heart here is the fountain, from whick 
such evil desires proceed. Also John saith, he that hateth bii 
brother is a murderer. Hence hatred is expressly called ma^ 
der. And the moral law extends to the heart, and condemns sll 
sinful desires or affections. Indeed, when desires exist to ma^ 
der, to steal, to commit adultery, or perpetrate any crime^ tk 
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person is then in the siprbt of God guilty of these crimes. This 
the word and law of God clearly teach. 

Such evil desires, our Lord says, proceed from the heart. He 
makes here a clear distinction between the heart and its opera* 
tions, or desires. Such desires defile the man. He represents 
the heart here as a fountain, and desires as the streams proceed- 
ing from it. And by these streams, or desires, every person 
may know what his heart is, whether holy or sinful. This pas- 
sage, with the former which has been explained, expressly leads 
QS to view the heart as existing antecedent to its desires or op- 
erations, and as constituting the moral character of man. 

Another text spoken by Christ, of the same import, is in Luke 
6. 45. A good man out of the good treasure of the heart, 
bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil man out of the 
evil treasure of the heart, bringeth forth that which is evil. This 
passage is in connexion with what Christ said concerning trees, 
that they are known by their fruit, and that men are known by 
their fruit. Hence the good treasure of the heart, or the heart 
itself, which is the same thing, is the nature which is known by 
the good or evil things which proceed from it. 

Every person has what is here called a good, or an evil treas- 
ure ; and from this all good or evil, both internal and external, 
proceed. If we see in false teachers or any other persons, such 
evil desires or affections prevailing, as hatred of God, envy, re- 
venge, pride, anger, selfconceit, and the like, we should pro- 
nounce them wicked men, and say their hearts are full of evil. 
Mankind do not consider such affections as constituting the 
primary, and real character of man ; but as evidences of his real 
character. That every man has a heart, either sinful or holy, 
irhich is antecedent to its operations ; and that every person's 
moral character is what this heart is, is evident from the manner 
in which persons uniformly express themselves, in conversation 
and writing in relation to this subject. Their manner is to say 
that the heart hates^ lovesj and so on. They never say, that 
hatred hates^ and love loves ; which they ought to do, in case 
love and hatred, or the affections, constitute all that is ever 
meant by the heart. To say the heart loves, when in fact love 
is the heart, is ever calculated to convey erroneous ideas. Hence 
if there is no heart antecedent to affections, a radical change 
oaght to take place in the use of language. It is needless to 
maltiply passages, which are of the same import with these al- 
ready explained. Every one may now easily see that every 
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jiassage in the bible, where a distinction is made between tbe 
heart and its operations, the heart and the affections and fimits 
which proceed from it, are direct proofs of the sentiment they 
are adduced to establish. Such passages are very numeroas, 
and need not here be quoted. 

One method is taken to evade the force of such passages. Wri- 
ters make a distinction between immanent and imperate acts of 
the will. They then say, by the heart with which we love, fipom 
which good and evil proceed, and the good treasure of which 
Christ speaks, are meaut immanent acts ; & the imperate acts are 
the fruits which proceed from them. In their view immanent acts 
constitue the heart, h imperate acts are the things which proceed 
from it. Hence they say, there is nothing, no faculty, no heart, 
antecedent to immanent affections; and these and imperate acts 
are both of them exercises of the will; or in fact, their immanent 
acts constitute the will, and imperate acts are the operations of it. 

In answer to this objection, several things may be observed* 

1. Their immanent acts ase what are called the affections and 
passions. These are called immanent, because they do not im- 
mediately produce any external actions. Love may exist, yet 
not appear outwardly in any actions. Still it remains there, 
and never will become visible, till imperate acts are exerted. 
According to this distinction and this scheme, immanent acts 
give rise to imperate acts ; and imperate acts produce external 
and visible fruit. Imperate acts proceed from the immanent, 
as streams from the fountain ; and from the imperate acts pro- 
ceed external actions and fruits. This is their scheme, if I cui 
understand it. Henee when it is is said that out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts, and from the good treasure men bring 
forth good things, they say immanent affections are the hearty 
and imperate acts and external fruits proceed from them. On 
this sentiment it is proper to remark. 

1 . That all virtue and vice must consist in these immanent af- 
fections. If love to God may exist in any degree antecedent to 
tiny imperate acts, it may exist in a perfect measure. A person 
may be said to love God with the ufhole heart, and in this re- 
spect be as perfect as any saint in heaven. This love may exist 
and remain in his heart an hour, without any other acts pnn 
ceeding from it ; and if an hour, it may remain there a montii, 
or a year, without producing any imperate or external actions, 
This is certainly possible. In this case the person may be, and 
is, ^Ithis time, a perfect character, perfectly holy and benevo^ 
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lent in the sight of God. Hence his virtue primarily and es- 
sentially consists in this immanent affection. And as this may, 
ID other immanent holy affections may eidst in perfection for 
days, months, and years, without giving rise to any imperate 
acts, or producing any external fruit. This also is possible. 
In like manner, immanent sinful a^ections may ejiist in their 
full strength for days and months, without producing any im- 
perate acts or external fruits^ This is also certainly possible. 
Accordmg to this scheme a person may be a perfectly holy, or 
a perfectly sinful character, for days and months, without hav* 
ing one imperate act, or performing one external action. This 
shows to a demonstration, that on this scheme immanent affec- 
tions constitute the moral character of every person. Those 
affections comprise all virtue, or vice, which ever exist in men. 
This I think is now evident ; and I wish it to be carefully no- 
ticed and kept in view. 

2. From the preceding demonstration it follows, that imper- 
ate acts are no more of a moral nature than external actions, 
■axe not considered as criminal, and constituting any part of mur- 
der. These imperate acts, or voluntary exertions, which im- 
mediately produced these effects, are not murder, nor do they 
constitute any part of it. They are only the fruit of a murder- 
ous heart. The person's hand, which holds the dagger, and 
thrusts it, is not an active principle, nor the primary cause in 
the agent of this murder. This hand acted, as it was moved by 
the agent. This is the reason why the hand is not blamed. 
And those imperate acts which produced those effects, arc not 
a primary principle of action in this case. They are such as 
the heart, or immanent act, produced ; they obeyed the com- 
mand of the heait, just as the hand obeyed these imperate acts. 
And for the same reason the hand is not worthy of blame, these 
knperate acts ai*enot worthy of it. Again, murder had a com- 
plete and full existence, previous to those imperate and exter- 
nal acts. Hatred, or what is called malice prepense, constitutes 
the agent a murderer ; and this hatred is an immanent affec- 
tion, and the primary principle of action in the agent, which 
^ve rise to those imperate and external actions. Hence, there 
is the same difference between immanent and imperate acts, as 
there is between acts which are virtuous or vicious, and those 
which are not ; or between virtuous or vicious actions, and ex- 
iemal actions. 

d. It follows, that imperate acts are not affections. Th^* 
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are mere voluntary exertions, to produce some bodily motioii 
and some external action or effect. The immanent acts are the 
Hffections. Love and hatred, and every other affection, has 
complete existence before imperate acts arise, or any exertions 
are made to produce external effects. A voluntary' exertion, 
therefore, is not an affectiqn, nor an affection continued, any 
more than the motion of the hand is an affection continued. 
And it seems to me that every person is conscious of a difference 
between love when he feels it, and voluntary exertions. If a 

Serson experiences a warm lov i for an absent person, and then 
y a voluntary exertion puts his body in motion to go and visit 
the beloved object, is he not conscious of a difference in those 
operations ? JDoes he not perceive as real a difference, as he 
experiences between an affection and the exertion of strength 
to raise or move a heavy body ? Imperate acts, or voluntary 
exertions, are mental strength, exercised to obtain the object of 
an affection, or to avoid it. This voluntary exertion is not a 
sensation of pleasure or pain, nor a desire ; but both of these 
together constitute an afiection. Volition is a mere simple ex* 
ertion of the mind, or rather of the will, to gratify an affection 
in obtaining possession of its object. It does not, therefore, par* 
take of the nature of an affection. 

Imperate acts are internal operations of the mind, as really as 
immanent acts are. They are internal and invisible, until seen 
in the external fruits they produce. Hence they are not called 
imperate acts, to distinguish them from those which are inter- 
nal. Why then are they thus termed ? It is, as I suppose, be- 
cause they command the existence of external actions ; thej' reg^ 
ulate and govern the external conduct of all men. But they 
are inferior commanders. And whence do they receive their 
orders ? From the immanent affections, as the abettors of this 
distinction allege. Hence they are the only servants to their 
master, who in fact governs the whole man. 

These observations are sufficient to show, that there is a wide 
moral difference between immanent and imperate acts. Im- 
manent acts comprise all vice and virtue, and are the primary 
principle of action in moral agents. But imperate acts are 
neither virtuous nor vicious ; are not of a moral nature iq any 
other sense, tlian external actions are ; nor are they primary 
principles of action. They are in fact only servants to the im- 
manent affections ; they are not affections, and nothing more 
than simple exertions, whose end is to gratify the affections. 
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No operations of the human mind difftr in their nature mor^ 
widely. Can any candid person then say, that they are opera- 
tions of the same facuhy ; and differ from each other in no oth- 
er sen^e, than the first and ail successive acts of the same series 
differ from ca?li other ? We might with as much reason say, 
that our perceptions or rational operations, and affections, are 
of the same nature, and differ in no other sense than the first 
and successive acts of the same series differ. They so widely 
differ in their nature, that they must be the operations of differ-' 
ent faculties. And as the advocates of this scheme say, that 
imperate acts are operations of the ujUI ; the immanent acts, or 
affections, must be the operations of some third faculty. They 
cannot be the operations of tlie understanding, and for the same 
reason they are not the operations of the will ; of course they 
belong to some other faculty, and we say the heart is this fac-' 
ulty. And if there must be a third faculty, to which the affeo 
tions belong, our opponents would not object against attribot- 
ing them to the heart. 

Though they sometimes admit the existence of faculties, yet 
at other times they deny it. If we meet them on this ground, they 
must acknowledge the existence of three distinct classes of oper- 
ations, belonging to the mind. One class includes all our per« 
ceptions or rational operations. A second class includes all the 
affections and passions. And a third class comprises all oor 
volitions, or exertions to produce external actions. And we 
may reduce these classes to one, with as much reason, as to 
reduce them to two. Therefore, when this distinction of our 
opponents is fairly examined, it makes nothing in their favor^ 
nor in the least evades the force of the texts adduced to support 
our system. 

For now^ to be consistent, they mnst grant, that b}* heart in 
these texts is meant that faculty called in these essays the heart; 
or if they deny the existence of faculties, they must grant, that 
Che second class of operations, called the affections, constitutes 
the heart. Then this heart, which we call a faculty, and which 
on their scheme must be considered a distinct class of operas 
tions, is the heart intended in scripture ; which includes all 
moral operations, all vice and virtue, and from which as a foun- 
tain all good and evil fruit proceeds. And this is the point for 
which we contend ; and the sentiment they mean to undermine 
By their distinction between immanent and imperate acts. But 
their ^distinction fails them on examination, and is devested of 
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alt its force. Hence the scriptures adduced retain all the eviit^ 
dence contended for, to prove the sentiment for which they wer9 
adduced. 
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Objedtofis against this system^ stated, and answer^ 

Objection 1. It is said this scheme represents vice and vir* 
tue, as consisting in principles which are inactive and dormant ; 
which is contrary to all our ideas of vice and virtue ; and ac- 
cording to which we may as well suppose, that sin and holiness 
may be as rationally predicated of inactive matter. No prin- 
ciple, say they objectors, can be holy or sinful, unless it is ac-> 
tive. Activity is essential to their existence. And as there \% 
no action,. or activity but in volitions, or such exercises ; idee 
and virtue cannot have existence in any thing else. This is one 
objection in its full force, so far as my knowledge extends. 

Answer. It is evident the person, who makes this oh-* 
jection, fer some reason or other, has not understood the sen-^ 
timentsto which he objects. 1 have labored to prove there are, 
and must be, different and distinct principles of action in thehu-^ 
man heart. There is no other way to account for the effects it 
produces, and to accord with facts, and the experience of all 
mankind. But I have no where said, that these principles are in- 
active, aad dormant. If I have, it is a great oversight. Again*, 
the scheme advanced in these essays, is fully proved by the 
scripture account of the christian warfare. According to the 
word of God, saints have in their hearts what are termed the flesh 
and Mnirit ; the law of the members, and the law of the mind ; 
the old and new man ; so that when they would do good evil ie 
present with them. 

These opposite principles abide and remain in them. They 
do not succeed each other, as volitions do, but are permanent. 
They are in the same man, at the same time. According to the 
word, they aie very active^ opera^W principles ; and the affec^ 
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tions proceeding from them are as different from each other^ 
as sill and holiness. Also they oppose each other at the sain& 
time. The flesh lusteth against ihe spirit ; and the spirit lust'' 
eth against the flesh. The law in the members wars against 
the law of the mind ; and the law of the mind wars against the 
law in the members. From one of these fountains proceed 
sweet, and from the other bitter waters ; and the old and the 
new man are constantly at variance. In the opposition of these 
two active principles to each odier, consists the christian warfare; 
that inward war, which all real saints experience. This is the 
scripture account of this warfare ; and it is perfectly similar to 
the description of the heart given in these essays. It has beeu 
shown that the heart of man is composed of several distinct ap- 
petites, from which proceed different and opposing affections, 
both in saints and sinners ; so that sinners es:perience a warfare 
at times, as well as saints, though of a different moral complex- 
ion. For the warfare of the sinner is between one sinful and 
another sinful affection, which arise from distinct appetites, or 
inclinations. But the war of the christian is in the opposition 
of (^oly, and sinful affections. And this, it is believed, is the 
only scriptural and rational description, which can be given of 
the christian warfare. And as this is agreeable to these essays, the 
word of God, by giving the same view of the subject, fully es-^ 
tablishes the leading sentiments advanced in them. 

If we take the ground of some, that all vice and virtue con- 
sist in voluntary exercises ; and that two of these do not exist 
in the mind at the same time, but are constantly succeeding 
.each other ; a warfare seems to be impossible. For a war ne* 
cesisarily supposes two parties, opposed, and contending, at the 
same time. Though holy and sinful volitions are different and 
opposite in their nature ; yet they cannot in that case contend 
or fight with each other, because they are never on the ground, 
or in the mind, at the same time. How can two armies fight, 
if not opposed to each other in the field at the same time i If 
they come into the field in succession, so that one has left the 
ground before the other occupies it, there caanot be any actual 
fighting between them. Also, on the scheme that men have but 
one volition at a time, and that all vice and virtue consist in vo* 
litions, saints must be perfectly holy, or perfectly sinful, through 
every moment of their existence in this world. 'For the same 
simple volition cannot be partly holy, and partly sinful ; and 
this i$ granted by them* Hence, when thej^ have holy vohtitits 
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they are perfectly holy, and when they have sinful volitjonib 
they are perfectly sinful. Hence they fall from grace, and art 
renewed again, perhaps a thousand times every day. Such ideas 
are too absurd to be admitted. Yet they necessarily folloU'' 
from the sentiment now opposed. If it be admitted, to avoid 
such absurdities, that the heail is a faculty, which exists antece- 
dent to any of its operations, and is the seat of all vice and vir* 
tue ; yet if it is a simple faculty ^ how is it possible to account 
for the christian warfare f It is very inconsistent to suppose 
that a simple faculty, or the same simple principle of action, 
should contain in itself two different and opposite moral natures. 
Yet it must, in order to account for its sending forth both sweet 
water and bitter, at the same time, or to account for the existence itf 
sinful and holv affections at the same time. Of course, on this 
ground a warfare cannot exist. This simple faculty must be 
perfectly holy, or sinful. And if saints have both sinful and ho- 
ly exercises, this faculty must be changed in its nature from ho- 
liness to sinfulness, and then back again, as often as they have 
sinful and holy affections. This is as absurd, as to suppose sis* 
ful and holy vohtions succeed each other, and of course that 
persons may be perfectly holy and perfectly sinful many times 
in a day. And there does not appear to be any way to avoid 
these absurdities, and to account for the christian warfare of 
which the scriptures inform us, except on the ground taken 
in these essays. 

Hence the sentiments advanced concerning the heart or taster 
as a compound faculty, containing different, active principles, 
which may and often do oppose each other, are rational and 
scriptural. It agrees with the experience of Paul, and all chris- 
tians in every age, who have ever found one law in them war- 
ring against another, the flesh and spirit contending, so that 
when they would do good evil was present to oppose them. 

For it has been my design to show, that they are in their fUh 
ture the most active principles in existence ; and the primary 
cause in moral agents of all the effects ever produced in the uni- 
verse.— Hence I see no way but one, by which any persons 
could have received such ideas, as are contained in the objec- 
tion. These principles have been considered as existing in the 
order of nature, or of time, antecedent to their operations. So 
from this, the objector might say, if they exist prior to any op- 
erations one siN*nnd, they might a year, and during that time h- 
main inactive aod dormant. JBut docs this prave they are tn- 
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motive in their nature f It is thonght not. The objector, it is 
supposed, will grant there are snch things b.s causes in existence, 
and causes which are active in their nature, and which exist in 
some sense antecedent to the effects which they produce. Will 
it follow from this, that all causes are in their nature inactivei 
and dormant, and of course that there are no active causes exiaU 
ing in the universe ? He may as well draw this inference, as 
the former. Suppose the objector should say, that active causes 
are always operating. Grant it. Does this prove they did 
not exist in some sense, previous to tbe effect they produce ? IC 
it be said, they exist previous to their effects in the order of na- 
ture, but not of time : and may not active principles, which 
are in reality causes, exist in the order of nature previous to 
their operations f This he must grant, or boldly say, the op- 
erations of the human mind have no cause, but are accidental. 
For if these causes do not exist in the human mind, they must 
exist some where. If it be said that God is the immediate cause 
of all mental exercises ; still this cause existed previous to the 
operations of the mind, or the operations it produces. 

Hence the existence of effects, and all operations of tbe hu- 
man mind, prove the existence of active causes and princijif s; 
and that these exist previous to the effects and operations, which 
they produce. If this be not true, then effects and operations 
have no cause. But this is the principal thing, which I labored 
to prove ; that active principles do exist in the mind, antecedent 
to the operations which proceed from them ; antecedent in the 
' order of nature, or of time, or both. And now is the objector 
prepared to say, that active causes or principles are always op- 
erating from the instant they exist, and never cease to operate 
for one second f He may assert this ; but can he prove it.^ 
Perhaps he would find he has a task to perform, greater than he 
supposed, or will be able to accomplish. It is the nature of wa- 
ter to run to the centre. But is it always running f It is the 
nature of lightning to deprive man of life. But is it aiw;iys 
lightning f Is this fluid always in operation ? It has been 
proved, and the objector must grant, or deny the existence 
of any causes, that active principles do exist previous to their 
operations. They do produce love, hatred, anger, and a great 
variety of affections and passions. Is the same person always 
bating, alwa^'s loving, always angry ? If not, where is the 
principle, which produced anger, but is not now prodiirinpr it f 
Is it always operating, or producing its proper eSect i li so^ 



why is not the same person always an^y ? And the saint, wb© 
has an active principle in him, operating in love to God ; is he 
always loving God, and to the same degree ? The objector is 
a person who is apt to siy, tliat man cannot have bat one exer- 
cise at a time ; also that he has some sinful exercises; of course, 
he is not always loving God. Hence, the pruiciple which pro- 
duces love'is not always in operation, producing the same affec- 
tion. If the objector says, when it is not operating in love, it is 
operating in hatred, and in this sense is always operating : but 
can the same principle produce both love and hatred f- This 
the scriptures expressly deny. Hence the principle, which op- 
erates in love to God, is not operating in the same person, while 
hatred or some other affection is there. Perhaps it is not easy, 
or possible, to prove that active causes are always in operation. 
To say a cause is active in its nature, docs not prove this, nor 
neressaril y imply it. If not, then causes or principles may be 
active in their nature, yet not always be in operation. And lo 
say tliey are so, a person would involve himself in difficulties, 
from which he could never extricate himself. By an active 
cause, active in its nature, no more I believe is generally meant 
than this, that it produces an effect by its own energy ; or, that 
It is the primary and only cause, in a person, of a given effect 
Love, and all the affections of men, proceed from some prima- 
ry principle implanted in them. We do not mean by it, that 
the cause or principle of action is, or isnot, always in operation. 
But when an effect exists, we search for the cause ; when we 
have traced it to a primary principle in man, so that we find 
in him nothing antecedent as a cause, w^e consider this the pro- 
per, primary, and real cause in him of the effect. And we call 
it active, because we caimot conceive it possible for any thing to 
be the real, only cause of an effect, unless it is in its nature ener- 
getic, active, capable of operating. This we call an active 
cau^e. Some of them may be always operating, as we may 
su[)posc the benevolence of God has been ; and some of them 
may not be always in operation. For this idea is no^ necessa- 
rily implied in causes or principles, which we say are operative 
or active in their nature. However, by primary active causet: 
in men,, I do not moan causes which operate independently of 
God, any more than other secondary causes do. 

The appetites or principles of action, which constitute the 
heart, are not dormant, and inactive. Some of them, at certain 
times, may not be in operation. Whether this is the fact, it may 
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be impossible to ascertain. But granting they do not all oper* 
ate at the saitie tiras, this no more proves that they are inactive 
principles, like inert matter, than that causes are not energetic 
in their nature, when they are not producing their respective 
effects. These principles of the heart arc the only principles 
in the universe, of which we have any knowledge, which are clc* 
five in their nature. And they are the primary cause of all ef- 
fects which exist ; at least this is my belief. Being active in 
their nature, and the primary cause in men of all the good and 
evil of which we as agents are the authors, tlie}' must be virtu- 
ous or vicious. To view them in this light, it is not necessary 
every principle should be considered as constantly operating. 
To determine whether any thing is good or evil, we wish to 
know two things ; what the nature of a thing is, and what the 
tendency of its nature is. Mankind believe all things have a 
nature. Yet many carp at the word, and ask, what is nature ? 
By it is generally meant the internal form or construction of a 
thing. By the nature of a clock, a vegetable, a tree, is meant 
its internal structure, or organization. As these structures are 
different from each other, therefore, things are viewed as having 
different natures. And we learn what the different natures of 
things are, by the various fruits and effects they produce. If 
any ask what is meant by the nature of an active principle in 
the heart ; the answer is, a particular something, of such a con* 
stroction, by whatever name it may be called, which is suscepti- 
. ble o( pleasure and pain ; and when either of these is felt, tlic 
principle operates and produces effects. If the fruits or effects 
it produces tend, or in ihe'ir direct course and connexion^ if not 
prevented, will ultimately destroy happiness, or promote it, it is 
good or evil. This is the way, by which we learn what the na- 
ture of a thing is. When the divine character is seen by two 
persons, if one is pleafsed with it, and the other displeased, we 
are sure they have different hearts. If one is good, the other is 
evil. But which of them has the good heart, and which the 
evil ? This we learn from the ultimate tendency of their op- 
erations. If the operations of the heart, which is pleased with 
the divine character, promote happiness ultimately, it is good, 
or virtuous ; and if the operatioiis of the other destroy hap- 
piness, it is evil, or sinful. It is in this way that we learn, that 
hatred is an evil, and love to God, a good, affection ; or that 
the former is sinful, the latter holy. If love should produce the 
effects of hatred, and hatred those of love, ultimately ; thcB 
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hatred would have been viewed as holy, and love a sinful affec- 
tion. 

When an object of choice is presented to view, one person 
chooses it, and another rejects it. We then know their vofi- 
tions are not the same in their nature ; and if we say the voli- 
tion of one is holy, and the other sinful ; yet we cannot deter- 
mine which of them is holy, and which sinful, till we learn what 
is the ultimatetendency of each volition. Hence it is evident^ 
that those volitions are not sinful or holy, merely because thej 
are exercisesy or what is called action and activity. If they 
were, each of them would be sinful or holy ; for each of them 
is an exercise. The only reason, why exercises, action, activi- 
ty, energy, is considered essential to vice and virtue, is thb; 
nothing else can ever produce eflects, and ultimately promoteyi 
or destroy happiness. 

If, then, wliat we call principles or appetites are operative, 
active, and will produce effects, which will ultimately destroy 
or promote happiness, they have the quality which is necessary 
to denominate them sinful or holy. It is said vice and virtue 
must consist in exercise^ and cannot consist in any thing else. 
And why } Plainly, because nothing else will produce effects, 
and ultimately promote or destroy happiness. Volitions are 
exercises of this kind ; hence they only are sinful or holy. But 
it has been proved, that there is, and must be, something ante- 
cedent to volitions, which in fact produce or give rise to them ; 
or there never would nor could exist such an exercise as a voli- 
tion. And this something, which we call the heart, composed 
of prinqiples of action, is antecedent to voluntary exercises. 
And these principles, appetites, or inclinations, are operative^ a/> 
five, and do produce volitions, and by this medium external ef- 
fects and fruits, which ultimately promote or destroy happiness; 
and of course are virtuous or vicious. And whether they are 
sinful or holy, we must determine in the same way by which 
we ascertain the moral nature of volitions ; and that is, by their 
ultimate tendency. Seeing such principles do exist in the heart, 
whether each of them is operating constantly or not, they are 
with the same pi*opriety termed sinful or holy, that the advocates 
for the exercise scheme say that all volitions are sinful or holy. 
And as those principles, whether called principles or immanent 
exercises, are antecedent to volitions, or what they denomin- 
ate imperate exercises, vice and virtue must be primnrily seated 
in these principles } these are the fountain, from which all good 
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ftnd ievil in men flow or proceed. And what has now been teid 
is a sufficient answer to the objection. 

Here I will put a case, and then proceed. A certain tree pro* 
duces excellent fruit. From this we infer it has an excellent 
nature. And by nature here we mean its particular structure, 
which is the cause or foundation of its producing such good 
fruit ; whether this nature be active or not. We find this fruit 
puts an end to misery, wherever it is eaten, and produces no- 
thing but pure constant happiness. Hence its nature is to de- 
stroy misery, and promote happiness forever. We therefore 
call it a good tree ; and its goodness consists primarily in its 
nature. But we say, it is good in a natural, but not in a moral 
sense. Suppose this tree should be endued with a faculty of 
'understanding, and could perceive, reason, judge, remember, 
accuse and condemn. Also had a heart given it, which would 
be pleased or disgusted with every object seen ; and should now 
become very active and operative in affections ; then in voli- 
tions, by being endued with a will ; and in this way produces 
daily innumerable fruits, which will forever destroy pain and 
promote happiness. I now ask, would not its nature be good, 
for the same reason it was before called good f Would not its 
nature be good in a moral sense ? And would it not be a mor- 
al agent, and a proper object of praise, and of a blessed reward? 
You answer, yes ; but say, it is no longer a tree ; it is formed 
into a moral agent. Very well ; but do you not now see all 
that is necessary to constitute any being a moral agent ; and 
do you not see that the moral character of such an agent is just 
what the nature of the tree or the heart is f That his heart, or 
nature, constitutes his moral character ; and not those voli* 
tions, which you call imperate ? And why does the heart con- 
stitute his moral character f Because here are the primary 
principles of action ; the fountain, from which all good and 
evil proceed. In this his agency consists. Without such a 
heart, be could not with propriety be termed an agent, and es- 
pecially a moral agent, any more than a tree. 

Objection second. Some say this scheme is Arminianism : 
that it represents men as acting without motives, governed by a 
self determining principle, and as being morally good or evil 
according to their work ; and that it is directly opposed to 
Calvinism. 

Answer. How this objection can arise from the principles 
advanced in these essays, is beyond my power to conceive. It . 
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directly, than these do the Arminian scheme, if I know what 
chat scheme is. And whether f do understand either the Cal- 
viuistic or Arminian scheme of divinity, every one may judge 
for himself after he has read the essays, and particularly the es- 
say in which the two schemes are stated, and the difference be- 
tween them illustrated. The essays themselves contain as full 
an answer to this objection as can be given ; and I will not tire 
the patience of a reader by adding any thing more, thau mere- 
ly this ; that the person who makes this objection, I am confi- 
dent, does not understand my sentiments ; and he is advised to 
study them till he does understand them ; then he will no more 
make this objection. 

Objection third. Some say this scheme tends directty to 
fatalism ; ropresrn^ing that the universe is governed by an invin- 
cible necessity, and liberty is forever excluded. 

Answer. It is taken for granted, that the Arminian scheme^ 
and that of the fatalists, are directly opposed to each other. 
How then can it be accounted for, that when persons read those 
essays, some should say, it is Arminianism ; and otliers, it is 
fatalism ? Can this be accounted for, if all who read them un- 
derstand the sentiments advanced ? It is thought not. Would 
it not be well for every person to understand what he reads, be* 
fore he makes objections against it ? 

In these essays it is said, that men arc agents ; tliat tlieir a- 
gency consists in the active principles of the heart ; that by 
these principles all men are invariably governed; that mankind 
are endued with liberty of will and of action ; and with all the 
liberty they can conceive of or desire ; and it is shown why 
such liberty is necessary and for what purpose ; also that men 
are not only agents, but moral agents. It is shown what pro- 
perties are necessary to constitute complete moral agents, and 
why they are requisite ; and tliat men are proper subjects of 
praise or blame, and of future rewards, according to their mor- 
al characters. Is this fatalism ? If so, I have never kuown 
what fatalism is. I have always supposed that fatalism ex* 
eludes all the ideas above stated ; inculcating that men arc not 
nioral agents, arc not free, are not deserving ofpraise or blame, 
or future rewards of any kind ; indeed, that there is no real 
difference between men and trees. 

On the whole, if any person clearly knows what fatalism is, 
und understands the sentiments I have defended, he will confees 
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that the latter are opposed to fatalism as directly as light to 
darkness. 

Objection fourth. Some say, the scheme advanced in these 
essays is perfect selfishnesss. That all men seek objects and 
ends for the same reason, because the}' please them ; and they 
seek them to gratify their desires, so that all their pursuits ter- 
minate in personal or self gratification; that men se?k the glory 
of God, because it pleases them ; just as men seek their own 
honor, because it pleases them ; and this is pure and perfect 
selfishness. 

Answer. According to this objection, to avoid selfishness, 
and be benevolent, a person must choose and act without mo- 
tives. He must not prefer one object to another, because it is 
agreeable to him. If he chooses any object, because it is a- 
greeable, he is selfish. Now when objects are presented to the 
view of the mind, they must please or disgust us before they are 
chosen, or in this way affect us subsequent to choice ; or, on 
the other hand, must neither please nor displease us, before or 
after they are chosen. One or the other of these hypotheses 
must be true. 

1. If objects do not please or disgust us before they are chos- 
en, dien, if they are ever agreeable or the contrary, it is subse- 
quent to choice. This necessarily Implies three things*-!. 
That no reason can be given why an object is chosen ; or, in 
preferring one object to another, motives have no influence. 
When objects of choice are before us, and they are not, and 
most not be, either pleasing or painful, we shall feel in a state 
of perfect indifference towards them ; and it is in this state we 
are to make our choice, according to this scheme. When one 
object is preferred to another, no reason can be given why we 
preferred it. We cannot sky, because it was more pleasing to 
us. If we say we preferred it because it was our duty, or be- 
cause it was more valuable than the object rejected, still we are 
Qot influenced by any motive. For we are in a state of perfect 
indifierence ; neither the object, nor duty, nor the worth of the ob- 
ject can have any influence. For no object can influence an 
agent, if it do not affect, please^ or pain him. For if we are in- 
luenced by either of these considerations, we are tncZine J towards 
the object previous to choice ; and this the objector calls self- 
ishness. And surely if no considerations move or incline us to 
prefer one object to another, we are in a state of perfect indif- 
ference ; and in this state motives have no influence. If we 
are governed and influenced by motives, objects must 
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adect us previous to choice ; if they do affect us, we ai^ 
either pleased or disgusted by them. Because, if they neither 
please nor offend us, they do not affect us. Hence, according 
to this scheme, previous to choice we must be in a state of pep* 
feet indifference, virholly unaffected by any consideration wliat'- 
ever. And then, if we are pleased, 

2. Our pleasures must be subsequent to our choice. One of 
two things must be true, if objects ever please or displease us ) 
they must have this effect previous, or subsequent to chmce ; 
unless we say thsit pleasure and pain are volitions, which is alh 
snrd. If they do not excite agreeable or painfhl sensations 
previous to choice, they must subsequent to it. If this be tme, 
then our happiness and misery depend on our pleasure ; we can 
produce either pleasure or pain at any time. For all we have 
to do iS) merely to choose or reject an object. All men love 
pleasure^ and hate pain. Why is it, then, that any sufier them- 
selves to remain in a state of pain one moment, when by a sin- 
gle choice they can render themselves happy ? Do any believe 
that our happiness or misery are produced by as ; that thej 
depend on our pleasure ? [f this were true, would persoiu 
Continue to suffer the pains of disease ; or would sinners remun 
in a state of torment in hell ^ This, however, is the very ev 
sence of the Arminian scheme. Bishop King, on the origin 
of evil, says, that pleasure and pain are subsequent to choice, 
and we create our own happiness and misery. And he is a 
consistent Arminian. For objects must please before or after 
they are chosen, if ever ; the former he denies, as every coih 
sistent Arminian must ; and the latter he defends. And alloa 
this ground have embraced the essence of Arrainianism. And 
objects must forever please us, before or after they are chosen, 
or 

3. They willnever afford us any pleasure. Thisissoevident,it 
is impossible for any one to deny it. Which, then, of the three 
hypotheses is true ^ If we say, that objects previous to choice 
never affect us, never excite any pleasing or painful sensation^ 
no not in the least degree ^ and this is not, and ought not to be, 
the reason why we choose one and reject another object ; then 
we must say, that pleasure and pain are subsequent to choice, 
and created by it ; or that we never experience either of thein. 
The latter is contrary to daily facts and experience. If ft 
embrace the other hypothesis, we are always in a state of pe^ 
feet indifference, when we make a choice, and are never inih- 
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need by motives ; and to be consistent, ought to be Armini^ 
8 in length and breadth. Also, seeing all men hate pain and 
ire pleasure, why is it that there is any pain, in this world or 
future, smce it depend^ wholly on our pleasure ? Is it not 
iw evident to every one, that objects must and do affect us, d^ 
Base or displease us, previous to choice ; and Uiat this is 
e reason why we prefer one to another, because it is more 
preeable to us f And if this be true, then motives govern and 
luence us. So far as an object affects, pleases or disgusts us, 
far it movesj inclines and induces us to choose one and reject 
:Other.^*But it is said, this is selfishness. According to this, 
lots and sinners are influenced by the same motives, govern- 
by the same reasons. 

But I ask, is it wrong, is it sinful in me, iohe pleased wiiiiXhe di- 
ne character ; with the character of Christ ; with the glory &hap- 
ness of his holy eternal kingdom ; with the law and service of 
Dd ; & with praising and exalting his name ? If not ; is it sinful 
me, for this reason, to choose God for my portion ; Christ 
r my savior ; his law for my rule of duty ; his service to be 
f yoke ; and his holy kingdom to be my eternal residence i 
this selfishness i If it is, it is surely a glorious thing to be 
Ifish.*— This objection evidently arises from erroneous ideas 
ncerning selfishness and benevolence. Every being, who is 
stitute of a heart to be pleased with the happiness of other be- 
^, is selfish in all he does. Hunger, and every other appe- 
e in him, is selfish. He seeks every object to gratify his ap- 
tite ; and if he destroys the happiness of the universe by feed- 
B^ this personal desire, he cares not ; because he has no love, 
I feeling for the happiness of any but himself. 
But if a person rejoices in the happiness of other beings, or 
e happiness of God's holy kingdom, this will be the object of 
i ultimate pursuit, and he will sacrifice and subordinate every 
ing to it. And this is benevolence. To determine whether 
rsons are selfish or benevolent, we have to learn what is the 
dmate object in which their hearts delight, and which they 
?k. Is the happiness of God's holy kingdom, or his glory ia 
lich their hearts delight, is this their ulUmate end ? Then 
is is the end which they will seek^ and to it they will subor- 
late every thing, and for it they will labor, and patiently su(^ 
* every thing necessary to it, even death itself. Clan any thing 
more benevolent than this ? Is it a sin for them to rejoice 
the happiness of others, or tbe glory of God ? Non it proves 
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a benevolent heart. Is it sinful for them to choose and prefer 
this as their ultimate end, because it is more delightsome to them, 
than any other f Who, if he understands, can see any selfish- 
ness or sinfulness in this ? How is it possible for any moral 
a^ent to possess a heart more benevolent, or more friendly to 
God, and the universe ? 

On the other hand, if a moral agent has no appetite or re- 
lish for the happiness of others, or the glory of God ; if such 
objects afford him no delight, and he has no love for them, he 
certainly will never seek them. If at the same time be has a 
relish for worldly objects, for riches, or for worldly honors, or 
for any sensual pleasures and amusements ; if such objecU 
please and delight him, he will prefer them, and seek them to 
gratify the relish' and desires he has for them. And to such 
pursuits he will subordinate every thing, and sacrifice the hap- 
piness of millions to please his heart. He will commit any 
crime, if he dare, to gratify his desires. This I call selfishness, 
and wickedness. For it is shiful in him to delight in such ob- 
jects mpremdy, and sinful to prefer them to the glory of God, 
and flood of his kingdom ; sinful to seek them as his portion, 
and subordinate every thing to them. 

But it may be objected, what harm is there in loving bread, 
or riches ? I answer, as I have labored to prove, that the pri- 
mary fault, or im[3erfection, or sin, in the character of men, 
does not consist in a love to these objects ; but in a want of all 
love to God, and his kingdom ; or in the total want of all 
benevolent feelings, or relish for God and his glory. In this 
want his imperfection primarily consists. If he loves God sd- 
premely, if he has far greater delight in his glory and the hap- 
piness of his kingdom, than in any worldly objects, he will sub- 
ordinate all his desires to this supreme delight of his heart ; if 
he then love food he will seek it no further, nor by any other 
means, than are consistent with the glory of God, his supreme 
delight. Deprive him of this love, of this relish for God and 
bis kingdom ; and at the same time let his love of food remain 
the same, neither increased, nor diminished ; his greatest, su- 
preme delight is in food. Now his heart loves and prefers this 
object, above God and his kingdom. This is cei*tain ; fur he 
has no love for God, and has a love for food. Hence this ob- 
ject is preferred by his heart to every thingdivine and heavenly; 
and his conduct will comport with it. And then let his heart 
be renewed, and a relish for the glory of God be restored, and 
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3ret he delights in food as he ever had done. He has now an 
object in whicli he experiences far greater pleas uit; ibau in food, 
and therefore will never gratify his love for ibod in any way 
inconsistent with the glory of God. All this is plain and evi- 
dent ; and clearly shows, that the moral characters of men are 
affected, or changed from holy to sinful, and from &iuful to ho- 
ly, as often as they loose all relish for God, or have it again 
restored, though all their other appetites or inclinations, im- 
planted in them by their Maker, remain the same through all 
the changes. 

The fact is this, there is in man something, by whatever 
name it may be called, which is antecedent to, and distinct from, 
all our volitions ; or there is not. If there is not, then moral 
agents must necessarily be in a state of perfect indifference, at 
the same time they make a choice. It can be nothiilg but a vo- 
lition, which puts an end to^heir indifference, respecting any 
particular object of choice. And if in a state of indifference, 
then motives do not, neither can, have any influence, as has 
been clearly shown by many. This plan, then, wholly excludes 
motives ; and of course wholly destroys moral agency and lib- 
erty. It is taking Arminian ground in length and breadth. If 
they do net, they are inconsistent with themselves. 

On the other hand, if it be admitted that the heart is a dis- 
tinct faculty from the will, and the subject of all the pleasures 
and pains we experience ; then, to be consistent, a person must 
adopt the system advanced in these essays. Hence the great 
question to be decided is tlii:; ; whether the heart or taste is a 
distinct faculty from the will f Those who deny this must be 
Arminians, or be inconsistent with themselves ; and those who 
believe this, must embrace the sentiments advanced, or theCal- 
vinistic scheme and system ; or else be inconsistent with them- 
selves. It is the primary gi*ound concerning which, in reality, 
Arminians and Calvinists differ ; and where tiiey take their de- 
parture from each other, and embrace different systems of theol- 
ogy- 

And all who mean to be Calvinists, and deny the heart to be 

a faculty, are inconsistent with themselves. They have but two 
ways to maintain apparent consistency. One is, by admitting 
what they call a capacity for pleasure and pain. This hasbeeu 
shown to be the same thing with the heart or taste. Hence 
they have to admit, under another name, the very thing they 
deny. For, their capacity for pleasure and pain is the very 
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thing Ve mean by the heart or taste. If there be this capacity^ 
not only pleasure and pain, but all the affections or desiresi 
must be its operations, distinct from, and antecedent to, voli- 
tions. 

Their other way to support an apparent consistency is, by 
making their distinction between immanent and imperaie acts. 
According to this distinction, all the operations of the mind are 
formed into three distinct classes — •perceptiona^ affections^ and 
volitions. Then, if they deny the existence of faculties, yet 
they are obliged to admit three distinct classes of operations or 
exercises. And these are so different from each other, that the 
class, which they call immanent acts^ which includes all oar 
affections or desires, includes also all vice and virtue, and all the 
principles and springs of action. Hence, on their own groand^ 
they make all vice and virtue, and the moral character of mai^ 
to consist in operations or exercises, which are antecedent to 
that class, which they call imperate acts. In this way the only 
grand difference between them and us is this ; we admit facuV* 
ties, to which these classes of operations belong ; and they de- 
ny their existence. For if they admit faculties, they must em- 
brace our system ; or refer classesof operations, very different 
from each other even in their moral nature, as well as in other 
respects, to the same (kc\k\tj. This, is very unphilosophical, 
and creates confusion in the study of the human mind. In fact 
they have no way to maintain a plausible consistency, only in 
some form or other to admit the very fundamental sentiments, 
for which we contend ; yet, while they in fact admit them, they 
in words deny them. Whereas, if they only granted the exist- 
ence of such a faculty as the heart, distinct from the will, they 
might then with ease and consistency be on Calvinistic ground. 

Objection bth. Some may say. the system advanced in these 
essays represents the appetite of hunger, and all the appetites 
with which we are bom, as being in their nature sinful, in all 
who are unrenewed, and even in christians. But this cannot 
be true. For almost eveiy person,in every age,has considered 
such natural appetites as innocent and harmless. Hence the 
system advanced must be radically erroneous. 

Answer. The particular ends and purposes, for which these 
appetites were created and implanted in us> has been already 
shown. Hence there is no need of repeating here any thing to 
answer the objection. Something also has been said^ which is 
connected with this subject, in the essay on the nature of sin. 
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Accordingly, but few observations more are needful, to answer 
the present objection. 

It will be necessary for the reader to keep steadily in view 
the idea often expressed, what constitutes the primary imperfec-' 
tion in moral characters. That is, the total privation of the 
moral image of God, or of all supreme love to God, and that 
love to our neighbor which the law requires. A character, 
perfectly destitute of that love to Grod and man which the law 
requires, is an imperfect, sinful, character. In this sin primarUy 
consists. For, until there is a want of this love, in whole or in 
part, it is impossible for sin in any sense to exist in the heart of 
man ; unless we consider as sinful those seeds or principles, 
which may become corrupt, when the moral image of Crod is 
lost. 

It will be well also to reflect, that everything is good or evil 
in its nature, according to its tendency. Hence, although a 
particular principle, in one condition, does not by its tendency 
produce any evil ; yet in a different condition, and under dif- 
firent circumstances, its tendency is to evil daily. When this ig 
the case, if we judge correctly concerning the nature of things 
by thdr tendency, we must consider that principle to be sinful, 
which tends daily to a transgression of the law. If no rain 
were to fall and water the earth, and the sun should continue 
shining with all its burning rays, would you predicate good of 
it f Would you say, a sun in this condition was a great bless- 
ing, or a great evil f If no water replenished the earth, beat 
would tend to the production of evil. Here, the primary fault 
consists in the want of rain. 

Before Adam sinned, his appetite of hunger was under the 
influence of benevolence^ or love to God. It would, then, nev- 
er be indulged to excess in eating or drinking, nor in using any 
imlawful means to obtain food. Hence its operation would be 
harmless, and harmonize with the influence of benevolence. 

But when he was whol^ deprived of the moral image of God, 
.then food was one of the supremis objects of his heart's desire. 
Food now occupied the same place in his heart, which God had 
filled,when his supreme affection was set on him. Now hunger has 
the entire government. He seeks food for no other end or pur- 
pose, than to remove the pain of hunger, preserve his life, and 
enjoy the pleasure which eating affords. He has nothing to 
restrain him from eating and drinking to excess^ or from using 
niUawJid means to obtaufi food. For, however much he may 
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dishonor God, or injure men, in gratifying this appetite ; jet 
this does not restrain him, or give him any uneasiness, in case 
he can do it with impunity. For he has no love for God or 
man ; and hence no desire to honor his Maker, and do goodto 
men. So far as other appetites do not interfere, and fear of 
future punishment in this world do not restrain him, there is 
nothing to prevent his eating to excess, and using any means 
however unlawful or injurious to odiors in obtaining food,whicb 
is now the supreme object of his heart, and his god. And 
while men continue in this condition, with hearts unrenewed, 
the tendency of tliis appetite is to evil only, to excess in eating, 
and the use of unlawful means to obtain food. And how often 
has it, in fact, prompted one to steal ; another to rob men on 
the highway ; another to commit murder to get money ; and 
another to lie, defraud, and oppress, when the end has been no 
other than to obtain food to eat, and feast this appetite. So 
long as be lives within the bounds of temperance, and uses only 
lawful means to acquire food, this appetite in its operations is in- 
nocent and lawful. But the appetite itself will never keep meH, 
long at a time, within such limits. Its tendency is to exceed 
them, and indulge itself in riotous living. As it does in fact 
operate in this manner, where there is no love for Gnd or men, 
who can say it is not sinful, but always innocent in its nature? 
And the observations now made, with regard to this appetite, will 
apply to all the other appetites with which we are born. They 
all seek their respective objects as their supreme good, and seek 
them often to great excess, and by unlawful means ; so they 
are daily transgressing the divine law, and disturbing the peace 
and happiness of society. 

These sentiments must be received as true ; or we must admit, 
that when Adam lost the moral image of God, He created in him 
a positive, sinful principle, such as some term selfishness. Let 
it be admitted this was the fact, for the present. What will be 
the tendency and operations of this selfishness f Will it love 
and regard self supremely, and place its affections supremely, 
on this world ? This is the very fact with respect to our oth- 
er appetites. Will it seek this world as its only portion f This 
is true of our appetites. Will it seek the world to excess, and 
by unlawful means i* Thus our appetites in fact operate. 
Will it move a man to commit crimes, crimes of the deepest 
stain f This our appetites move us in fact to do. View thii 
"Selfishness in what light we may, its tendency, nature, and op* f: 
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Dnofour appetites, as has been represented. Its nature 
is the same ; and there is no difference between the two, 
in words. Call then our appetites principles of selfishness, 
ey really are ; and then these appetites constitute the only 
hness we are in fact acquainted with, or any where see in 
itioh. Hence the only difference between the systems 
need, and a principle of selfishness for which some contend, 
^rely concerning the nature of selfishness. And conoern* 
bis, from what has been said, we see there is in reality no 
"ence. And is it not more consistent with the moral cbar- 
of God, to believe he created in Adam all the principles of 
n he would need, and all he ever designed to create in him, 
L he first gave him being; than to suppose, that when the 
e of God was lost. He then created in him a sinful, active 
Jple ? Our system supposes no alteration took place in 
n, but the loss of the divine image ; in consequence of 
h, all his other appetites were placed supremely on this 
J, and led him and his posterity away from God die living 
ain of waters. If this be admitted, then the objection be» 
as is fully answered. I have now replied to all the objec- 
, worthy of. particular notice, which have come to my 
^ledgc. 






Exafmnation of the ideas of RhetortdanSy con- 
ning a Taste for beauty ^ novelty, Sf grandeur. 

letoricians commonly define Taste, to be a power of de- 
^ pleasure or pain from objects of nature and art ; and con- 
beauty aud sublimity to be sources of the greatest pleas- 
afforded to it. 

relieve they have never considered this power, as they calf 
listinct faculty of the mind ; nor attended to its operations 
s light. When we read what authors have said on this 
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subject, their taste, uiid what we call taste or the heart, are ev- 
idently the same property of the miiid. Pleasure aind paiH; 
emotions, aificctions, passions, desires, are the operations of what 
they call taste. In this they agree with us. To me it appears 
very clear, that their tastie,and what is called by the same name 
in these essays, are the same power, property or faculty. They 
have reflected great light on this branch ofintellectual philo^ 
phy^ But they have treated the subject, as it appears to ine, 
in a too restricted and limited sense. The deficiiencies of wri- 
ters on tlie subject of taste, as far as my reading has extended, 
it is proposed here to point out. 

1. They have not attended to it as a distinct facpTty of the 
inind, with sufficient precision. Hence a reader, after he has 
perused all they have to say, is ready to ask such impofibuDt 
questions as the following ; do they consider taste to be oiie m 
the faculties of the mind, as they do the understanding, dr not? 
Do they consider it a power belonging to some faculty ? If 
they do, to what faculty do they view this power as belonging? 
Tjiie reader might say, I find no answer to these ''questions so 
definite as to afibrd conviction, and still have doubts concern- 
ing the answers they would now give to them. iThis deficien- 
cy clouds the subject with greater or less obscurity. They ex- 
hibit a train of thoughts connected with each other, but to what 
general system do they bt^long? How can I connect them with 
other branches or parts of intellectual philosophy, so as to re- 
tain them, and see the place they occupy in a system ? 

The several parts or branches of any particular science, form 
one general system. And when all the parts are so arranged, 
that the place each part occupies, with their relation to, and 
connexions with each other from the beginning to the end, are 
easily and clearly seen, then the whole appears more pladn and 
convincing, is far more easily remembered and reviewed, whea 
occasion requires it, and lays a foundation for a fufdiet im- 
provement of the system. Taste is one liranch of the pbiloso- 
phy of the mind. In order for us to see its connexion with 
the other branches of this subject, so as 'fo have our ideas sys- 
tematically arratiged, it seems to be necessary to determine 
clearly, whether taste Ts, or is not, a faculty of the mind. This 
point not being fully settled, presents a deficiency, which must 
render all that is said hy writers, in certain respects. Very ob- 
scure. And this will appear *in6re evident, as we pass albtfg 
in our observations. 
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3. Auotlier great deficiency^ in writings on the subject of 
taste, is this ; they leave it ui^certain, whether they consider all 
our pleasures and pains, and all our affections and passions, to 
belong to it or not. This is led, as far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, in a state of great doubt. 

^tis true all the pleasures and pains afforded us, and all the at 
iections excited in us, by objects of beauty and sublimity, and 
mai^ others, do belong to this power or faculty. But with re- 
spect to many of our pleasures, and pains, and affections, wheth- 
er they are the operations of this taste, or not, is uncertain. 

Our pleasures and pains, affections and passions, are more 
or less, acute, lively, strong, and powerful. In this respect 
they differ, from the very least and faintest, to the greatest or 
most livel}', and sensible. Some objects affect us so little, we 
are unable to say whether they give us any pleasure or pain ; 
we feel almost indifferent in view of them. Others affect us 
jfkore sensibly. And some objects make very deep impressions^ 
please or disgust us in the highest degree ; and excite in us the 
y^armest affections. Though they differ in all these respects ; 
yet they have one general, or generic nature. Pleasure is 
pleasure, and pain is pain, every affection is an affection, wheth-^ 
er little or great, faint or lively ; almost insensible, or very dis- 
cernible. Having the same generic nature, they ought to be 
viewed as forming one general class of operations or exercises ; 
and as belonging to the same faculty. If they have not the 
same generic nature, it ought to be proved ; if they ought to 
be formed into several generic classes, this ought to be done ; 
and if there are several powers or faculties belonging to tlie 
mind, to which such generic classes of operations belong, they 
ought to be distinguished, and their different natures illustrated, 
so that their differences from each other may be perceived. 
This is certainly necessary to a perspicuous, sys/ematic view of 
the mind, and of its faculties and operations. And so far as 
this is wanting, intellectual philosophy remains in a state of ob- 
scurity and darkness. 

Whether only one, or several powers of receiving pleasure 
and pain from objects, belong to the mind or not, we are not in- 
formed ; and whether all our emotions, affections, or passions, 
are operations of one faculty or of several, we are not told. At 
least the reader is at a loss to know, in what light writers in- 
tend to consider those things in these respects. This deficiencj^ 
leaves the subject of the mind in a state of great obscurity. 
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To me it appears plain tliatthe mind has but onefeding fac- 
culty. To this faculty all our pleasures, aud pains, and affec- 
tions, belong ; or are its operations from the most faint to the 
strongest. Though these operations form but one general class, 
because they all have the same generic nature, yet such differ- 
ences are discernible among them, that they ought to bedi^d- 
ed into several specific classes. This renders the subject of 
mind more clear and systematic. This is wanting, in all the 
writers I have read, on the subject of taste. Hence, though 
they have said many excellent things, and reflected much light 
m relation to many subjects, and especially the subject of crit- 
icism, yet great obscurity prevails. — ^To dispel this darkness, 
is one thing greatly needed. 

3. Another deficiency, in writers on taste, is this ; whether 
they mean to consider their taste a moral power or faculty, the 
primary seat of all vice and virtue. Thisj as far as my reading 
extends, is left in a state of uncertainty. And so far as they 
say any thing, which might determine what their opinion was ; 
yet by comparing what they have written in different pages, 
there seem to bo inconsistencies. 

Taste is, or is not, a moral faculty. If moral, it is, in its na- 
ture, cither vicious or virtuous ; or it partakes partly of the na- 
ture of each, so that sometimes its operations are virtuous, and 
at other times vicious. If all vice and virtue have not their pri- 
mary scat in this taste, then there must be other moral faculties 
belonging to the mind. But whetiicr they consider their taste 
as the only uiorii! faculty, the only primary seat of all vice and 
virtue ; or as the fountain of some vices and virtues, while oth- 
er moral acts belong to some other faculty, are points which I 
do not find clcarlv decided. 

But is it not very necessary, in order to present the subject 
of intellectual philosophy in a perspicuous systematic light, to 
determine and show distinctly, that taste is, or is not a moral 
fa<*ulty ? To show to what faculty all vice and virtue are to be 
referred as their fountain } And if the mind has more than one 
moral facult}', should it not be made evident ? 

If the mind has only one moral faculty, and is the primary 
sent or fountain of all vice and virtue, and this is proved, we 
shall certainly have a far more clear understanding of its oper- 
ations. Or if it have several such moral powers ; and some 
virtues and vices belong to one, and some to another ; if this 
>vriT prnvcfl. and illustrated clearly, we should on this ground 
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have more distinct views of its operations. My view of this 
subject, I have endeavoured to give in previous essays. 

4. Another deficiency in their w ritings on this subject is this ; 
they do not determine distinctly, whether taste is a simple, or 
compound power, or facuhy. Some things written would lead 
us to conclude, they considered it simple in its nature ; and oth- 
er things would lead us to a difierent conclusion. This is a 
point, which ought to be clearly and fully decided. For if two 
persons should agree, that taste is the only feeling and moral 
faculty of the mind ; yet one should view it as simple in its na- 
ture, and the other us compounded, they must differ in their opin- 
ions in some things connected with the subject, and take differ- 
ent methods to account for some facts. It is a fact that some 
objects, which are highly pleasing and entertaining to some, are 
very disgusting to others. This is a fact with respect to the 
idolatries and superstitions of the heathen ; and also, with re- 
spect to the doctrines of the gospel. Many of these doctrines, 
which the apostles of Christ loved, the Jews hated. How can 
^uch facts be accounted for, if taste is a simple faculty f It is 
certain that two persons, who embraced different opinions con- 
cerning taste, whether it is a simple or compound faculty, would 
take different ways to account for such facts. And both of 
^em cannot be in the right. 

This is sufficient to show that it is a matter of ituportance, to 
have this point decided, whether taste is a simple or compound 
faculty. Such deficiencies as have bt'eii mentioned, without 
^dding^ more, are sufficient to show, that the philosophy of the 
mind must be in a state of less or greater ob>riiiity, until those 
deficiencies are removed. They ran be r(?inoved only by the 
reflection of greater light, and by giving a more systematic view 
of the mind. 

The subject of taste has generally been investigated no farth- 
er, than it respects objects o{ nature and art. Its operations, 
with respect to the wide field of objects which theology opens to 
view, have not been much attended to by writers. Yet this is 
the field in which we shall sec tlie operations of taste, and their 
nature, and be able to reflect more light, and to belter advan- 
tage, than we now do by confining our investigations to subjects 
of nature and art. 

The faculty of taste is the most important property of the 
mind. It u the seat of all our pleasures and pains ; contains 
all the principles of action, which govern men 5 it is the foun- 
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tain of vice and virtue ; and according to its nature such is the 
moral character of men and of all intelligent beings ; and ac- 
cording to its nature when we bid farewell to life, sncfa will be 
our endless state beyond the grave. Hence our usefulness, our 
happiness, here and forever, the honor, and respectability pf our 
characters, our friendship with God, our enjoyment of him, the 
society of all holy beings, and all good, depend on the temper 
of heart which we cultivate. If its sinful lusts and desires are 
gratified, cultivated, and nourished till death, we mast then as- 
sociate with the shameful, degraded, characters of the wicked,^ 
and sink deeper forever into disgrace and misery. But if ho- 
liness of heart is cultivated on earth, and we die conlbrmed to 
God, we shall rise, and associate with holy, dignified, exalted, 
and glorious characters, and with them tri'.imph over all evil, 
and sing the song of victory o\er every foe with enraptured de« 
light forever. That which will distinguish men finally, is not 
riches, or honors, or dignified titles, or the greatest acquired 
knowledge ; but the nature and character of the taste or heart 
Hence the rich man in the gospel, if he had with his riches beeiii 
an emperor, and swayed the sceptre of the world, and bad ac- 
quired a knowledge of all the arts and sciences in the greatest 
perfection, and had died as he did with an evil heart, he would 
have sunk in endless infamy, disgrace and misery ; while the 
beggar, notwithstanding his poverty, the neglects with wbicb 
he was treated, and the disgrace in which he was held, and the 
misery he suffered here, would be exalted, to the highest honors, 
glories, and felicities in heaven. Hence every thing good, great, 
honorable, glorious, and blessed ; and every thing evil, despic- 
able, degraded, shameful, and miserable, depend on the nature, 
and cultivation of the taste, which is implanted in every man* 

Had writers on taste considered the subject in this interesting 
light, would they have confined their observation chiefly to the 
effects produced on it by the works of nature and art f The 
moral world contains objects of beauty, grandeur, and sublimi- 
ty, infinitely exceeding any thing of this kind in the natural 
world, or the arts in which men have excelled. Hud they ex- 
tended their criticism to the moral world, as they have to the 
natural, and to the arts, they would have rendered far greater 
service to the best interests of men. Their defects do not per- 
tain to what they have done; but to their neglects. They have 
done well, as far as they have proceeded in the path of truth, 
observation, and experience; and they would have done far bet^ 
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ter, and more for the liappiness of men. if they had proceeded 
to exajoniae critically all the beauties and sublimities in the mof- 
al world, and shown the effects they would produce on a cor- 
reqt and delicate taiste ; or on one destitute of these qualities. 

When tlbis truth is established, that all men have diat facul- 
ty called taste, which is the subject of all our pleasures anci 
pains ; then it is easy to See, that all'objects, natural and moral, 
and works of art, would produce in the taste pleasant, or painful 
sensationjs, whether we call them emotions, affections, or pas- 
sions. They would also find, that ho objects in the natural 
world afford so much 'pleasure iaind pain, as the most beaudfhl 
and soblirae. This they have found is a fact. Then had they 
proceeded to the moral world, they would have seeii objects of 
greater beauty and sublimity, and objects of greater deformity. 
What objects in the universe are so beautiful and sublime, as the 
character of God, that love displayed in the work of redemption, 
the holiness the gospel enjoins; the love, the zeal, the fortitude, 
the useful services, the exalted praises, and fervent prayers, of 
the apostles and all saints ? What objects in the natural world 
are so beautiful and sublime, as the character Christ displayed 
on the earth, the doctrines he taught, the wonders he wrought, 
and the fortitude and love he manifested on the cross ? What 
deformities can be fonnd in the natural world so great, as the 
.deformity of a sinful, rebellious character, such as the proud 
JF^ari^es displayed in the days of our Lord ? Let the beauti- 
JFul and sublime, the hateful, degraded, and depraved characters 
in tlie^ moral world be examined ; also the sensations, emotions, 
^d affections they produce ; and all would be convinced that 
t))e tastes of men, as to their moral nature, are very different. 
The result of an examination of these objects, and the affections 
tbey produce, would have been a full conviction, that taste is a 
moral faculty, the primary principle of action, the seat of vice 
and virtue, and the foundation of endless felicity or misery. 

• This iQust have impressed on the mind the importance and ne- 
cessity of cultivating a holy taste. 

It has been oqe great object pf these essays, to convince men 
that they have the faculty called taste by many writers, to des- 
cribe its nature and operations, and to ^hew what part it occu- 
pies in a correct system of die mind, and its connexion with the 
other parts the understanding and will ; and to show that these 
properties of the mind constitute men complete moral agents, 
who are worthy of praise or blame, and eadless rewards. And 
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as they are virtuous or vicious, and must be forever happy or 
miserable according to the nature of their taste, which is capa- 
ble of changes ; that their chief, great and daily attention ought 
to be given to the cultivation of a holy taste : a taste, which 
will not only be pleased with the beauties and sublimities, dis- 
cernible in the works of nature and art ; but also with the &r 
more beautiful and sublime objects, which exist in the moral 
world. 

And in writing these essays, it has been the determination of 
the author to admit no speculations as true, but those which a- 
gree with facis^ observation^ and the experience of men. The 
design has been, to advance no sentiment, which is not founded 
on facts and experience. 






On total Depravity. 

Admitting the views which have been given of the human 
mind to be true, the doctrine of total depravity, as explained by 
the orthodox, is a just inference. And one reason, why the ad- 
vocates and the opponents of this doctrine have not agreed, is^ 
because they have not begun with first principles, nor reasoned 
from them, in relation to the mind. If any person is well ac- 
quainted with the first principles relating to moral agency, be 
cannot, if consistent, deny this doctrine. But to prove this 
doctrine, we must in the first place explain it, that all may know 
how much it contains, as we understand it. 

By total depravity is meant, a heart destitute of moral virtue 
or holiness. No trace of the moral image of God, or true be- 
nevolence, remains in the heart. Real holiness is wholly want- 
ing. In consequence of this, all the operations, or afiections 
of the heart, are sinful. Yet it is granted, that the totally de- 
praved have all the faculties, with which Adam was created, 
still remaining. They have all the faculties, and the liberty, 
which are necessary to constitute a complete moral agent. 
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*rhey have the same faculties of the understanding, heart, and 
will, which Adam had before the fall. By his sinning, no direct 
alteration took place in him, or his posterity, except in the fac- 
ulty of the heart, or taste. When he ate of the forbidden fruit, 
he was deprived of that moral image, or benevolent appetite, 
with which he was created. He was then spiritually dead, des- 
titnte of all moral goodness, or totally depraved. Then all 
the other appetites with which he was created became sinful. 
Hence, when we say man is totally depraved, the meaning is, 
he has no moral goodness, remaining ; and every operation 
and desire of his heart is sinful, in a moral sense evil. Yet all 
the faculties he ever had, or which constitute a moral agent, re- 
main entire ; and are hot, except in a moral sense, in the least 
impaired. This explains my view of this subject. But a few 
things are necessary to establish the truth of this doctrine 

1. The faculty termed the taste or heart is essential to moral 
agency. To avoid repetition, the reader is desired to peruse 
carefully and candidly the description given of this faculty in 
the 8th and 9th essays, on taste and the appetites. — According 
to the description there given, the heart is the only faculty 
which yceZ^, or is the subject of pleasant or painful sensations. 
It is the only primary, active, principle, in moral agents ; and 
is, also, the only moral facult}'. And it is so essential to moral 
agency, that without it, men would not be agents ; could not 
be virtuous or vicious^ or subjects of final rewards. Also this 
faculty is always in its nature sinful, or holy. — For the divine 
chariicter, and all moral objects, must afford it pleasure or pain. 
Or in view of divine objects, every person's heart will experi- 
ence delight, or disgust, in a greater or less degree. Being 
pleased with divine objects, proves the heart to be holy ; and if 
displeased, this equally shows, that it is in its nature sinful, de- 
praved. These are truths, which have been proved in the es- 
says to which we have referred. 

This shows with a moral certainty, that a moral agent cannot 
exist, and at the same time be neither sinful nor holy. If a 
nnoral agent, he has the faculty called the heart ; and this is, in 
its nature, always sinful, or holy. It cannot exist in any oth- 
«r condition. Hence the sentiment which some advance, that 
the hearts of men when born are like clean paper, without any 
tearks of vice or virtue, is certainly false. And if any feel in- 
Cilined to view this as a whim, or an absurdity ; they are desired 
to andertake to show, bow it is possible for any person to ex- 
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ist, and be neither sinful, nor holy, yet be a moral agent. If htf 
is a moral agent, he has the faculty of taste. And if any per* 
son should labor to show, this faculty may exist, and be clean 
as paper, in its nature neither sinful nor holy, he will soon fincl 
his labor is in vain. 

He may deny the existence of this faculty. If he dl^es, he 
must admit the existence of a faculty similar to it, or graotmed 
are not moral agents. If he should say, we have not the facul- 
ty of taste ; but we have a capacity' for pleasure and pain, and 
this constitutes us moral agents ; this is only another name for 
what is termed taste ; and the nature of this capacity mast be 
such, that the charncter of God will please, or offend it j and m 
either case, this proves it to be sinful or holy. Call it by what- 
ever name they ma}', the^ must admit it is susceptible of pleas- 
ure and pain ; or grant we have no active power or principle 
in us ; and of course are not moral agents. 

If it be granted, th.U men are moral agents, it must be admit- 
ted, that we have that foculty, which I call the taste or h^art^ 
and if any give it a tl!:u»rent name, yet this does not alter its na- 
ture. It will, thereroie, remain an eternal truth, that as men 
are moral agents, they have a faculty, the nature of which ifr 
similar to tlie description given of it, in the essays on taste and 
its appetites. Hence the sentiment, which some advance, that 
we are born with hearts as clean as white paper, neither sinful 
nor holy, is a dangerou? falstliood ; a sentiment, which can nev- 
er be supported, and men, at the same time, be moral agents. 

2. Adam, when created b}^ his Maker, was perfectly holy* 
The moral imnge of God w?is instamped on his heart, perfect 
and entire. He came from the hand of his God perfectly hoty. 
He was made in a moral sense npn^ lit, created with knowledge 
and. holiness. God created in his heart the same benevolent 
appetite, which in Himself is termed love or holiness... In this 
respect he perfectly resembled his Jlaker ; having the lame be- 
nevolence in kind^ though not in degree, 

God, also, created him with all the other appetites, which 
are enumerated in the 9ih essav, on the appetites. These pre- 
pared him to live in this world, to preserve his life, propagaie 
his race, support them in inranry, relieve them in distress ; ami 
for every other purpose needful to his comfort in this life, lo 
case he should lose his benevolent appetite, as God knew be 
would. Thus Adtim, as first created; was endued with all tte 
faculties necessary to make him a complete, moral agent ; 'ui 
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being perfectly holy, lie was prepared to serve and enjoy hig 
Maker^ here and forever; and he endowed him with every other 
appetite requisite to answer tlie ends for which tliey were given^ 
if he should be deprived of his moral image, which at last prov- 
ed to be the fact. This shows what our first parents were, when 
tliey came from the hands of their Creator. Accordingly, when 
they were deprived of the moral image of God, they still had 
all the other appetites remaining, which were necessary to an- 
swer the ends for which they were implanted in them. Such 
were our first parents, when created. They were moral agents ; 
being perfectly holy, they were prepared for the enjoyment of 
God ; and their other appetites qualified tliem to live in this 
. world, even when sin should enter it. 

3. When they ate the forbidden fruit, they were deprived of 
the moral image of God ; of that benevolent appetite, with 
which they were at first created. They were now in a moral 
sense dead, and had no holy principle remaining in them ; and 
were in a moral sense also, imperfect, and sinful. In one word, 
they were in a state of total depravity. For by total depravity 
is meant, an entire want of a holy principle of action. No 
trace of holiness remained in them, after they ate, unless their 
other appetites were, some of them, holy ; which it will be 
shown was not the fact. — There are only two ways at present 
conceivable, by which this truth can be evaded. 

1. It may be said by some, that Adam, after he had eaten, 
was not wholly, and only in a partial sense, deprived of the holy 
image of his Creator. It ma3'4)e said, he had some supreme 
love for his Maker still remaining ; and of course was not to- 
tally depraved. 

All this may be asserted. But assertions, without proof, 
have no weight. What evidence can be adduced, to prove 
that Adam was but partially deprived of God's moral image f 
The word of God is directly against this opinion.- If Adam by 
the fall was only in part, and not wholly, destitute of love to 
. God ; then all his posterity', have some love to him, when born. 
If tliis be true, why does the bible represent all men as going 
astray from the womb, and as by nature children of wrath, con- 
demned already ; conceived in sin, and born in iniquity ? Will 
God condemn, and send to hell, those who love him supreme- 
. ly ? There is not one passage in the whole bible, which rep- 
resents unrenewed men as having some supreme love to God, 
feniaioing in the heart. But they are repeatedly said to be his 
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enemies, as hating both the Father and the Son ; and hi a stat^ 
of rebellion, rcibbinfz; their Creator. Till proof from the bible 
is produced in support of the assertion, that all men have som^ 
supreme love remaining in their hearts, since the fall, or until 
renewed by grace 5 the assertion ought to be rejected as a dan- 
gerous error. 

Again. The assertion we reject as unfounded is contradicted 
hy facts, and the experience of men in all ages. If men, since 
the lapse of Adam, have some supreme love for God remaining^ 
there is no special difference between them, and those called 
christians, or saints. For christians do not love God with the 
whole heart ; in this respect they are deficient, and imperfect ; 
and complain daily of the want of more love. Unrenewed meOy. 
tlien, are really saints, holy in part, and having the same char- 
acter in reality, with those who are called by the pen of inspira- 
tion the fi'iends of God. If this be true, why does the word of 
God divide mankind into two classes, saints and sinners ; the 
unrenewed, and renewed ? Also, if this be true, mankind do 
not need the change called regeneration. Ihey are renewed, 
as really as saints are. For when they are bom again, they 
have a heart given to love God ; but this love is imperfect. In- 
deed, if the assertion is true, there is no difference among men, 
in a moral sense, but this ; some may love God more than oth- 
ers ; but all love him, and all will be saved. For God will send 
none to hell, who have some supreme love to him. 

But does the assertion we oppose agree with facts } Do all 
men, in fact, appear to have some supreme regard for their Ma- 
ker ? Did the body of the Jews, in the days of Christ and his 
Apostles, manifest any true love for God, and the religion then 
taught ? Do the heathen appear to know and love the true God f» 
Or do all men, in our day, manifest a supreme love to Him f 
If, for an example, we select those men at this day, who are the 
most moral, honest, and upright, yet unrenewed ; what spirit 
do they manifest, when sorely afflicted f If they were to be 
stripped naked, as Job wa«, would they say as he did, with a 
sincere heart, the Lord hath given, and taken away, and blessed 
be his name ? Would they not rather display the temper of 
Job's wife ? Is there not reason to believe thl*; from the fretful, 
murmuring, and complaining spirit, which they frequently mani- 
fest, when providences are crossing and afflictive } We know 
men will manifest much of what is called good nature, when all 
events agree and harmonize with their desires. But what spir-^ 
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It would they show, if afflicted, and treated as Job was, and per- 
secuted like Paul ? Would they sincerely adopt Paul's words, 
these light afflictions shall work out for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory ? 

Again. Can all men say sincerely, that they daily experience 
that spirit, described in the beatitudes of Christ, Math. 5th 
chapter.'^ Can all among us say, they experience daily, that 
poverty of spirit, that mourning for sin, that purity of heart, 
that hungering and thirsting after righteousness, that meek and 
lowly spirit, that love of peace, and thai blessedness in their 
souls, which is given to those who have such a heart f Do 
they know by experience, what the spirit and blessedness are, 
described by Christ ? If they have some supreme love in their 
hearts for God, they certainly know by experience the nature of 
that spirit, and the blessedness held up to view in that chapter, 
and in other passages of the new testament. But those who 
converse much with unrenewed men on experimental subjects of 
religion, will always find, that, instead of their being acquaint- 
ed experimentally with such subjects, they are perfect strangers 
to them. Inform them that those, who love God in some meas- 
ure, groan daily under the weightof remaining sin; that they 
never lie so low before God as they oup.ht, and wish ; that noth- 
ing they see, in this or any other world, is so lovely as holiness; 
that they long more earnestly to be freed from sin, and made 
perfectly holy, than for their daily food ; that they pant after 
God as their only portion, and that it is their chief concern to 
grow in grace, and ripen for heaven. Such feelings are so dis- 
tant from any thing thty experience, that they would say, if all 
who love God feel thus daily, we have no love for Him. And 
such language would appear so strange to them, they would be 
ready to say, that persons of this description were superstitious, 
fanatical, hypocritical, blind, and deceived. Yet this is the lan- 
guage of all who love God, according to the bible ; and those 
who love God understand such language, their own experience 
accords with it. Indeed the bible, facts, and experience, united- 
ly testify, that unrenewed men have no love in their hearts for 
God. And to say, they have some love remaining, or are not 
totally depraved, contradicts the scriptures, and is opposed to 
facts, experience, and observation. And this is so evident, but 
very few pretend to say, that Adam's posterity have any of that 
supreme Jove to God, which he had before his fall. Instead of 
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saying all men have some supreme love to God, to evade the 
truth, they generally take other ground, and say, 

2. That all men have remaining in them some natural pity, 
and gratitude, and other natural affections, which they call vir- 
tuous or holy ; hence men are not totally depraved. And it 
is true, if any of the appetites implanted in Adam, when creat- 
ed, and which remained in him after he ate, are virtuous and 
holy, men are not totally depraved. For if men have any thing 
remaining in their hearts of a holy nature^ the doctrine of total 
depravity must be rejected. 

Here the reader is desired to attend carefully to a few obser- 
vations. One is, that when God created Adam, he not only im- 
planted in his heart a benevolent appetite, or a disposition to 
love him supremely ; but he created in him every other appe- 
tite, which he had and manifested after his fall. Another re- 
mark is this, that at the time Adam ate the forbidden fruit, 
and was deprived of his benevolent appetite, there was nothing 
created in him, which ho had not before his fall. Some have 
seemed to think, that when Adam ate, and lost the moral im- 
age of God, that then God produced in him an evil, sinful dis- 
position, which they call a principle of selfishness ; that be nev- 
er had this, till after he ate. If this be true, then there was a 
new somethings very sinful, created in him, at the time he fell. 
This sentiment is without any foundation. There is not so 
much as a hint given in the bible, which I could ever find, that 
something new, and sinful, was then created in him. And such 
a supposition answers no purpose ; it will not help to account 
for the sins, which have prevailed in the world, which may not 
be as easily accounted for without it ; nor does it shun any 
difficulty ; but it produces one hard to be solved, or reconciled 
with the moral character of God. Let it, then, be carefully 
noticed, that at the fall there was nothing new created in Adam, 
unless a new heart ; and none suppose this took place at the 
time he ate, and lost the moral image of God. The truth is 
this, according to scripture representation, that when God gave 
Adam existence, he created liim with all the faculties he ever 
had ; created in his heart all the appetites he ever had ; creat- 
ed him perfect in his own likeness, both natural and moral. 
And his moral likeness consisted of that benevolent appetite, 
which the word calls a spirit of righteousness and true holiness. 
This is all he lost, when he ate. All the other appetites or 
propensities, with which he was at first created^ remained in 
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him entire, after his fall. And now, to avoid repetition as 
much as possible, the reader is requested to peruse carefully 
what is written concerning the appetites and their operation, in 
the essays on the appetites, and on moral good and evil, and 
particularly on sin. — Then but few remarks here will be ne- 
cessary, to establissh the doctrine of total depravity. 

Now let the reader take a careful survey of Adam, after he 
had eaten the forbidden fruit. He has lost the moral image 
of his Maker, He has no benevolent appetite left, no love for 
•God. His glory is departed. He has none of that love for 
God, and men, which the moral law requires. But all his oth- 
er appetites remain unimpaired. Here consider, what are the 
objects, which these appetites respectively love and seek ? For 
what purposes and ends were they implanted in him ^ When 
yon have read those essays to which you have been referred, 
you will see they were implanted in him to be active principles, 
stimulating to all those exertions necessary to preserve life, 
propagate his own species, to support and nurse men in infan- 
cy, to relieve the cKstressed, in a word to promote the good of 
society, and the happiness of our race as long as we continue 
inhabitants of this world. — There you will find, that his ap- 
petites are not placed on any other, or higher, or better objects, 
than those of aworldiv nature. Thev will never move him to 
seek any other or higher good, than worldly good, till fear of 
eternal death is excited. Hence they are sinful. 

For, l^t me say, his appetite or love of property is idolatrous. 
He has no love for God, but he loves property, or riches. This 
love for riches is supreme ; it prompts him to seek this object 
with an ultimate regard to his personal gratification, without 
My regard for the happiness of the human family. For re- 
member, he has no love for the happiness of others. In pursuit 
of riches, if he injures others, defrauds them, and transji^resses 
the law, he will not care, if he personally su/l'ers no evil by it. 
Is not that love, which is placed supremely on this world, when 
there is no love for God, sinful ? U it not loving and serving 
the creature, and not the Creator f Does not this world stand 
higher in a person's heart, than God, when it loves the world, 
and at the same time has no love for the Creator.'^ Is not this 
idolizing the world, having another god and portion, distinct 
from the true God ? Will not this love fur this world, where 
there is none for God, lead him to seek it as hi^ portion ; to 
forsake the fountain of living waters, and go aAer a brokea 
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tistern r Will it hot lead him to reject Christ, and turn Ills 
back upon the gOspel supper, when he finds to embrace the 
Savior, and come to the supper, he must give up, and deny all 
the supreme regard he has had for this world ? And is not 
this, in fact, the way in which mankind do treat gospel provi- 
sions ? Now what I have observed concerning this appetite 
for property, is true with respect to all other appetites. They 
move men as active principles to seek their respective objects, 
to gratify them without any regard for God, and the happiness 
of men. But as those, whp deny total depravity, have much 
to say concerning the virtues of natural pity, gratitude, and 
some other natural affections, it may be well to give some 
more particular attention to these appetites. 

Natural pity claims our first attention* This affection is 
a compound of a painful sensation, and a desire to remove its 
cause. It is excited by objects of pain and distress. God' 
has so formed us, that the distress, and calamities of our fellow- 
men shall excite in us a painful sensation. The appetite, which 
we call pity, is given to all men ; and its nature is such, that 
the calamities, which befall men, shall give us pain. The rea- 
son of this is. apparent, when we consider the aim and design of 
pity. It. moves us to relieve others in their distresses. And 
the end obtained by offering help to objects of distress, is the 
removal of the pain in us excited by the evils others suffer. 
This presents to our view the cause of the pain we feel. It is 
the evil, calamity, or afHiction, which we see others are suflfer- 
ing. It, also, presents to our view the object of pity, this is 
the entire relief oC the sufferer. And the reason why we afford 
them relief is, that the pain we feel, when they suffer, may be 
removed. As soon as we are relieved of the pain excited by 
distress, pity ceases to operate. Our desire to help, and do 
them good, subsides. This is pity, and such arc its operations. 
And it is easy to see why God has implanted this appetite in 
us. Man}'^ in a distressed, helpless state, would die, if no one 
assisted them. And as men in a fallen state have no benevo- 
lence to influence them to afford relief to sufferers, and Grod 
knew this, he implanted this appetite to answer the end of be- 
nevolence in this particular way. Still it is very unlike benev- 
olence in its nature. For benevolence delights in the happi- 
ness of others, and desires to remove pain in others, because it 
is inconsistent with their happiness ; and at the same time to 
promote their positive happiness, and especially that which is 
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durable and eternal, or which consists in the enjoyment of God* 
Hence its operations are wholly different from those of natural 
pity, except in one particular, which is the mitigation and re- 
moval of pain in a sufferer. 

Natural pity moves us to afford relief to a sufferer, and re- 
move his pain and distress. As soon as this is done we feel re^ 
lieved, our pain is removed, which his calamity excited. Here, 
then, we stop, and are now satisfied. And then probably we 
shall invite him to some place of merriment and vanity, to 
drinking and feasting, that he'may forget his sufferings. This 
is certainly enticing him to spend his time and money in un- 
lawful ways. And if we have business to transact with him, 
some bargain to make, we shall, if possible, take the advantage, 
and defraud him. It is certain there is nothing in natural pity, 
which will prevent our enticing him into sin in man}' ways, or 
which will keep us from injuring him in his character, proper- 
ty, or person. This is proved by facts. For if we see others, 
towards whom we have always been inimical, in a distressed, 
helpless, dying state, natural pity will excite us to relieve them. 
And as soon as they are relieved, and our pain excited by 
their sufferings is removed ; we pursue our former course of 
hostility towards them. Hence it is not their happiness, which 
pity aims at ; it aims at nothing further, or better, than a re- 
moval of the pain we feel, when we sec others in a calamitous, 
helpless state. When pain is removed we shall treat them as 
we do ourselves, after we have recovered from a state of dan- 
gerous sickness. Then how often it is, that men proceed in the 
same sinful courses, they had followed previous to their sick- 
ness. So we shall treat men, whom we Lave assisted in distress, 
as we always had done, previous to their calamity. If we had 
always been enemies to them, we shall continue to injure them, 
as soon as the pain is gone, which their distress excited in wt. 
A thousand facts might be adduced to prove this trath. 

But benevolence, which ever aims at the happiness of others, 
will not only remove calamities others suffer ; but when they 
are removed, will seek to promote and increase the person's 
happiness in every consistent, possible way. Benevolence is 
not satisfied with a mere removal of distress in another ; an4 
will never be satisfied with any thing short of their entire hap- 
piness. This shows, that the object and aim of benevolence 
and natural pity, are as different as light and darkness, except 
in one ptoticular. One aims at the happiness of others in af- 

9 
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fbrdling them reKef, when in distress ; the otiber aim^ at m/Aitsf 
higher, than its own relief from the pain which the sufferings 
of others excite. As they cannot mitigate their own pain only 
by affording assistance to sufferers, they assist them. And as 
soon as their pain is removed, they will treat the person tbey' 
had helped as they always had before done. 

Again. It is a known fact, that natural pity may be almoit 
wholly eradicated from the human breast, by a very frequent re* 
petition of calamity and sufferings Hence soldiers, by daily 
beholding death and carnage, and hearing the cries and groans 
of the wounued and dying, become so hardened, that sncB 
scei:es of suffering excite scarcely any emotion or pity. They 
see the woiinded and dying, hear them cry for help, yet pass 
on without affording them any relief. So when epidemical 
diseases prevail in a plnce, and many die every day, in a short 
time the living are so hardened they pursue their own ways, 
free in a great measure from every painful emotion. This is 
a fact, though it is not my design to enlarge upon it, or show 
Whv it is thus ordered. 

But the more frequently instances of calamity occur, and the 
greater they are, benevolence, instead of being hardened at the 
sight, becomes more engaged to remove distress, assuage grief^ 
and listen to the cries of sufferers. Every thing will be done, 
wliich can be done, to remove every evil, and promote hap- 
piness. Is it not now evident, that there is a wide difierence 
between benevolence, and natural pity f As they differ so ma- 
terially in their nature, all, who will grant that benevolence is 
a moral virtue, or holy appetite, will say that natural pity is not 
They will grant it is a selfish appetite. And that the person, 
who is possessed of it, aims at his own freedom from pain, the 
peace and quietness of his own breast, in relieving distress ; 
just as he aims at removing the painful cravings of hunger, 
and his own personal happines in seeking and eating food. In 
this he does not aim at the happiness of others ; and wbethtf 
they are happy or not is a matter of indifference to him, if he 
can remove his own pains, and promote his own good by eating. 
3o a person influenced by natural pity, feels no concern for an- 
other's future good and happiness, if he can by assisting him in 
his present distress remove all the pain he feels, and quiet bis 
own breast. As soon as this is done, he has no feeKng for the 
future happiness of bis fellow mortal ; and instead of promot* 
iog it, in many ways he injures him, as facts prove many havci 
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ildne* Hence natural pity, where there is no benevolence, U 
selfish in all its operations ; yet it answers the end in many 
cases for which it was created in the heart. And as soon as 
any one has a clear view of the human mind, and is acquaint- 
ed with the laws of our nature by which we are invariably gov- 
erned, and sees for what end they were created in us ; he will 
then see readily, that natural pity is wholly unlike benevolence 
and is selfish in its operations. 

We may next attend to natural gratitude. What is it? A 
pleasant sensation is experienced ; and a desire which corres- 
ponds with it, according to the nature of the object which ex- 
cites the pleasant emotion within. — A pleasant, agreeable sen- 
sation, with an Httendent desire, constitutes the affection of grat- 
itude. The difference between natural gratitude and benevo- 
lence may be easily seen. The object of benevolent gratitude 
ig the divine goodness. This is the object, which excites in the 
heart of the benevolent man pleasant and delightful emotions. 
His desire is to enjoy the divine goodness more sensibly, to have 
his pleasant emotions continued and increased ; and to have 
the goodness of God displayed, and diffused to the highest pos- 
sible degree. This is desiring tbe glory of God. 

In natural gratitude, delightful emotions are excited by the 
temporal blessings enjoyed. Worldly prosperity is the object 
and source of the pleasure felt in this .case by the selfish man>. 
And his desires, which arise from his pleasant emotions, have 
for their object the continuance, and increase of worldly pros- 
perity ; that the pleasure this affords him may be continued 
and increased. Here we clearly see, that the objects which 
:excite agreeable sensations, and the desires attending them, are 
very different in their nature. Worldly prosperity is the ob- 
ject which pleases in natural gratitude, and divine goodness 
jthe pleasing object in benevolent gratitude ; and the desires of 
the former are for the continuance and increase of temporal 
blessings ; and in the latter the desire is for the display and great- 
est diffusion of divine goodness. Hence these affections are 
very different in their nature. One is benevolent, and the oth- 
^r is selfish. What is explained and asserted as truth shall now 
be proved. 

1. The vilest men have natural gratitude. They common- 
ly have the most of it ; and all have it in proportion to the 
ilove they have for this world. The more they love the world, 
?tbe greater will be their delight when their goods increase. Yet 
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the more they love this world, so much more they transgress the 
law of God in amas^sinf^ wealih. They are in the same pro- 
portion forgetful of God, and their duty, and engaged after the 
world as their portion. All this is verified by facts daily. Who 
idolize thi:s world ? Who are most apt to forget God, restrain 
prayer, defraud, and oppress ? Surely those, who love this 
this world most, and are most pleased with earthly good. Now 
can that gratitude, which is most delighted with worldly bles- 
sings, and has the stiongest desires after them ; and which in- 
variably forgets God, and seeks things below as a portion; 
have any thing morally good in it ? Is not such gratitude ev- 
idently selfish and sinful f 

2. Compare the man mentioned in the gospel, who pulled 
down his granaries to build greater to contain his goods, with the 
apostle Paul, who relinquished all earthly good, and laid down 
his life, for the sake of diffusing the goodness and love of God 
through this world in the salvation of souls. And remember 
the rich man had a great share of natural, and Paul of benev- 
olent gratitude. Then ask, was tlie gratitude of these two men 
similar in its nature ? Did it not operate in Paul as different- 
ly from the operations in the rich man, as light is from dack- 
ness ? If in Paul it was holv, such as the rich man had was 
unholy and selfish. But it may be said, that we have not giv- 
en a right definition of natural gratitude. It may be said, 
that the object, which excites a delightful sensation, ever im- 
plied in gratitude, is not worldly good, but divine goodness. 
If this be true, then there is no difference in nature between nat- 
ural and benevolent gratitude, they are entirely similar. Why 
then do those, who deny total depravity, go on the ground, that 
natural gratitude is distinct from benevolent ; so that, if men 
naturally have no benevolence, yet they have natural gratitude, 
which is holy, so they are not wholly depraved ? In my illus- 
tration I have endeavored to show what gratitude implies giw 
it what name we may. And if natural and benevolent gratitude 
are not the same, but are distinct affections ; the definitions 
given of them are just. And if just, then natural gratitude is 
an unholy, sinful affection, as proved. 

But those who deny depravity, to maintain their ground, will 
say natural gratitude does delight in God. The evidence they 
bring for this is, that when a person takes a view of the nu- 
merous blessings he enjoys, and reflects they are given him by his 
Maker, he cries, oh how good God is, how kind to me } blessed 
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be his name for such displays of his love. They say, is not 
this the feeling and language of gratitude ; and are not such 
feelings holy? Answer. Any person, who takes it for grant* 
ed, that all such feelings when expressed are surely holy, has 
no just views of human nature, and may in many ways he im- 
posed on and deceived. Let us put a case. A certain neigh- 
bor has ever been a bitter enemy to you. To let him know 
that you indulge no ill will towards him, and as you know be 
is a great lover of money, you make him a present of thousands 
of dollars. In that case how will he feci, and express himself.^ 
Will he not be highly pleased with the gift ? Will he not 
thank you for it, in language which will express much friend- 
ship for you ? Would this be inconsistent with his feelings of 
hati'ed towards you ? For he expresses no more, than a high 
pleasedness with the gift. All this he might do, yet to morrow 
curse you, if you should in any way oppose him. Not only 
so, but watch an opportunity to steal money from you, which 
he knows you have by you. I have shown in the essay where 
the aflcctions are formed into distinct classes, tiiat if you gratify 
*a person's primary, and secondary feelings, he will appear to 
love you, and view you as a friend ; yet if you oppose him in 
his pursuits, he will hate you. So it is with men in their con- 
duct towards God. If he bestows plentifully on them those 
blessings, which they love, they will manifest many feelings, 
which appear like love and gratitude; yet if in his providence 
be should sorely afflict them, as he did Job ; they would mur- 
mur, complain, and act like bullocks nnaccustomcd to the yoke, 
as the Jews did in the wilderness. They would give full evi- 
dence, that at the time they expressed so much gratitude, it was 
not God with whom they were pleased, but solelj^ on account 
of the blessings given them. Then their seeming gratitude all 
disappears. Hence when the definitions given of natural and 
benevolent gratitude are attended to, and the argument brought 
to prove the difference there is in their nature, every person 
will grant, that natural gratitude is a sinful, selfish affection. 
For if this gratitude has the nature of benevolence in it, it doe& 
delight in the goodness of God, in his character as just, as well 
as merciful, and will delight in the happiness of others. If this 
be a fact, why do not all men, who have it as our opponents 
say, seek the glory of God, obey and serve him, and do all in 
their power to promote the happiness of man, and have their 
whole conduct harmonise with the nature of an affection, which 
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is placed supremely on God ? Instead of living according Ul 
the nature of the gratitude contended for ; they live in oppou- 
tion to it, and just as all men would, if they highly valued the 
blessings given them, yet had no love for (rod, or their felloir 
men. Those, then, who assert that natural gratitude is a holy 
affection, ought to prove it does delight in the whole character 
of God, and in the happiness of others, whether friends or 
foes ; and that the conduct of all men does correspond, in some 
measure, witli this love to God and man. Till they have prov- 
ed all this, their assertions have no weight, and this gratitude is 
only a love for self, and the blessings necessary to its gratifica- 
tion. 

It is also contended, that natural afiections are holy, such ai 
the mutual love of husbands and wives, parents and children, 
brothers and sisters. 

If any persons had a clear view of the nature of holiness, or 
benevolence, how could they assert, that natural affections are 
holy in their nature, and so men are not totally depraved t 
The nature of holiness has been described in the essay on tfiat 
subject ; I shall, therefore, repeat no more than what is really 
uecessary in this place. It has been shown that benevolence, 
ivhich comprises all holiness, delights ultimately in the happi- 
ness of others, or in the greatest felicity of God's kingdom : 
and that this is the ultimate object of all its desires : and that 
the lives of all who have benevolence, wiH agree more or less 
with that good, which is ultimately loved and desired for its own 
sake. It Will, therefore, as readily incline such to seek the hap- 
piness of enemies, as of friends ; and the happiness of all men, 
as well as that of relations. This is the nature of holiness ; 
■and no affection is holy, unless itbas this nature, and will op- 
erate in this manner. 

But have natural affections this nature ; do they operate in 
this manner ? Do such appear to regard, and seek the hap- 
piness of all men ; of enemies as well as friends, and of all those, 
who are not by blood or descent related to them ? No. Natur- 
al affection does not embrace all men ; and extends no further, 
than to the circle of a few relatives. Beyond this circle natu- 
ral affection manifests nothingof the nature of real benevolence 
It is a known fact, that husbands and wives may love each oth- 
er with ardent affection, yet live at enmity with all around them,, 
for years, yea their whole lives ; and instead of desiring and 
-weking their bappiness, may, and often do, act a part hostile 
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to them, and calculated to lead them on in the Ways of sin, axki 
to final perdition. Is this benevolence ? God has created in 
all men natural affections ; or an appetite, which is an active 
principle, and which operates in love to all near relatives. His 
design in this is very evident. It is a principle, which inclines 
men to propagate their own species, to nurse persons in infan- 
cy ; to seek each other's comfort and happiness, and promote 
harmony and peace among relatives. If all men were perfect* 
ly benevolent, that principle would incline them to promote 
these objects ; and then there would be no need of natural af* 
fections. But God knew that man would, after the fall, be 
bom without any benevolence ; and that some other active 
principle would be necessary to propagate, and promote the 
peace and happiness of the human species, so far as to render 
their existence here somewhat comfortable. The principles, 
called natural affections, were created to answer these purposes, 
and no others. Hence they never move men to seek the good 
of any, but their relatives and particular connexions. How 
oan any consistently view natural affections as holy in their na* 
tare, which are so limited ; which never incline them to pro- 
mote the happiness of more than one in ten thousand of the hu- 
ftian family ? 

This is not all. Natural affection does not oppose the reigti 
of sin, which is the final ruin cff our race. It does not oppose 
the prevalence of sin in relatives, any further, than it militates 
against their worldly prosperity. Hence the reason parents 
in fact do, in a thousand inst»nces, set an evil example before 
their children ; justify them in those vain amusements, which 
lead to their final ruin ; and exhort them to follow the customs 
and fashions of this world, as far as is consistent with their tem- 
poral support ; and say, or do, little or nothing to turn them 
from sin to holiness, or from the service of satan to the service 
of God. Indeed, notwithstanding the influence of natural af- 
fection, it is a fact, that thousands of parents travel the broad 
road to final ruin, and by their example lead their children af- 
ter them in the same way, without any remorse or compunction. 
And if all the parents in this world were to live and die desti- 
tute of that benevolence, which loves God supremely, and ulti- 
mately seeks the highest happiness of his kingdom, it is certain 
they would perish forever, and their children with them, if they 
followed their example. How can there be any thing of the 
mature of holiness, or benevolentce, in those affections which 
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land tiiein in hell r This would be a new and strange kind of 
holinei^s. 

It is a fact, that nntural afToction is not hostile to the reign 
of sin in our own hearts and lives, or in those of our relatives, 
and in the rest of the world, in anv instances in which it does 
not oppose worldly pro.^pprity. Hence natural affection in- 
clines no prr<r)n to listen to gospel invitations, to renoDnce the 
woritl as a portion, and come and put their trust in Christ for 
eternal life. It does not incline any person to do this himself 
or to pcrsu«'*.dc his relatives and others to do it. Hence, al- 
though all men have natural affections, yet the world is filled 
with sin and misery. Would this be the fact, if all men had 
real holiness, or benevolence ; and were influenced as much by 
It, as they now are by their natural affections? No, if this 
were the fact, we should see the fruits of love, friendship, and 
ri<rhteousness every where prevail. Mankind would lead lives 
asdifjVrent from those they now live, as liij^ht is from darkness. 
In'in^:d wo cannot view this subject in any true light, in which 
it will not appear very evident, that natural affection has nodi- 
incr of the reul nature of holiness in it. And all that can b( 
s.'tM is this, that in one or two particulars it has the resemblance 
cf it ; but not its nature. If all would, with candid and unbi- 
.. ■•*\ :T;''nds wi»h the lif:ht tlrpv have, form a just opinion con- 
^. ' natural pity, gratitude, conjugal, parental, filial, and 

Aiaiernal affections ; they would say, these active principles .»re 
necessary to the temporal happiness and prosperity of man, in 
a world destitute of the principle of holiness, and in some good 
dpf.ree answer the end for which they wrro iroplaMtcd : yet they 
have not, in their nature and operation, any thing of the real 
np.ture of holhioss or benevolence. litnce these natural appe- 
tites or principles are no arguments, disproving the doctrine 
of total depravity. Men may have these principles, yet l>e to- 
tally depraved. In fact these principles are so far from being 
holy in their nature, they are sinful, and do in thousands of in- 
stances influence men to commit sin. How often has the love 
parents have for their children led them to defraud, and oppress 
their fellow men, for the sake of acquiring property to bequeath 
to their children when they die. The nature of their love is such, 
it will lead them to do any thing however sinful to promote 
fhe credit, the honor, and the wealth and worldly prosperity of 



their children, as far as is consistent with their own honor and 
safety ; and in fact have done it. 

It was the love Jehu had for his children, which, as one prin- 
ciple, led him to commit all the sins he did commit to gain the 
crown of Israel, and secure it to his posterity. Love to child^ 
iren was one principle, which led Jewish parents to persuade 
their children to live in iddlatry. The love the I^hariseas had 
for their children was one principle, that ted thetti to entice and 
persuade them to reject Christ as the true Messiah. The love 
lieathen parents have for their children, leads them to initiate 
th^m into all the superstitions of heathenish idolatry. And love 
to children is one principle, which induces parents to lead their 
children into all the errors and sins in which they have indul- 
ged themselves. Would real benevolence lead men to embrace 
^itors, and live in a course of wickedness and rebellion against 
Grody and persuade their childreri to do the same ? No, benev- 
* olence enlightens the mind, hates every error and sin ; and 
leads all governed by it to shun errors, fight against sin ; and 
persaade, if possible, their children to do the same. It appears^ 
then, that natural affections are so far from being holy, that 

geir operation is sinful itl all, in whoni benevolence is wanting. 
ence, as Adam when he ate lost the holy moral image, of hi5< 
Ifaker, and had no principles of action remaining in him, but 
those appetites which were necessary to his well being in this 
fijfe, and of which mention has been made ; and as it now ap- 
pears, that these have nothing of the nature of real holiness in 
tfaem, but are sinful in theif operation in all destitute of holiness ; 
ihe docti'ine of total depravity is proved, and established on ai 
permanent foundation. 

Thbse wh6 deny the doctrine nnder consideration, proceed 
dki this ground, that men are endued with several distinct, holy 
principles of action. According to their reasoning, natural 
pity is one ; gratitude, another ; natural aiffection, another ; 
and the harmless good nature, which children manifest, another. 
And according to this we pessess several distinct, individual 
principles of action, each of which is holy. This mode of rea- 
i^ning clearly proves^' that such persons have riot a distinct, 
and just view of the true theory of the mind. For if they hadi 
dley would be convinced, that no beings with, whom we are ac- 
quainted have more than one individual, holy principle of ac- 
tion. Holiness is comprised in one, simple, uncompounded 
principle tff action. An appetite, or disposition to be pleased 
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with happiness as an absolute good, is holiness. Happiness h 
the only absolute good in the universe, which is delighted in, 
and souL^ht for its own sake. And a disposition of heart to be 
pleased with it, and seek it, and desire it, for its own sake, is 
holiness. This is the ultimate end of real benevolence. Tbi& 
will incline all beings, who have it, to seek the highest possible 
measure of happiness in God's holy kingdom. 

Tijis is t!)c only principle of holiness in God. He is love. 
He rejoices in the happiness of other beings. He esteems hap- 
piness ns a fi^ood in itself, an absolute good. His love to it in- 
clined him to create beings capable of happiness ; and to give 
his Sun to redeem sinners. In a word, it is this love, which 
Diove<l Him to display all his attributes, and diffuse and com- 
municate all his fulness perfectly and entirely, for the sake of 
producing; ultimately the greatest possible measure of happiness, 
in that holy kingdom which is to exist forever in heaven. And 
let it be remembered, there is every reason to believe, that the 
happiness of this kingdom will be eternally increasing ; and in 
this view we may consider his attributes in the highest degree 
displayed, and his fulness perfectly diffused, or communicated. 
This love, or simple uncompounded disposition in God, viewed 
as an eternally active principle, is sufficient to account for all 
the actions of Deity, appearing in his works, or his word. All 
he ever didy or said, may be traced back to this active, self-mov- 
hig principle. Hence every thing is from him as the self-mov- 
ing cause. And we do not read in the word of God of any 
other principle, which influences and governs Him in all be 
does. God is love ; he so loved the world ; he first loved ns ; 
herein is love ; so every where love is the first, moving canse ; 
all things are ascribed to it as the eternal fountain of good. 
And there was no necessity for the existence of any other holy 
principle in God. This one is sufficient to account for every 
thing he ever said, or did. This moved him to employ his wis- 
dom in forming a plan of operation, and his power, or will, in 
carrying it into full execution ; wliich plan includes all his 
works, and words. 

Holiness In angels is a disposition of the same nature. And 
thoy need only this one, simple, active principle, to incline 
them to seek the greatest happiness, and serve God with all 
their might. And holiness in men, in saints, is the same love, 
or disposition which delights ultimately in happiness, and in- 
clines them to desire and seek it as the greatest gqod. Hence 
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'ill holy beings have the same holy appetite, or disposition ; 
they all seek the same object as their ultimate end ; and of 
course they will agree, and harmonise, in all they say and rfo, 
which proceeds from this principle. According then to Christ's 
prayer, they are and will be forever one. ; one with each other, 
one with God, and with Christ ; they will be perfect in one. 

Now one simple, uncompounded, holy principle of action i& 
sufficient. No being needs another to render him perfect. 
For there is but one absolute good in the universe ; but one ul- 
timate end, which ought to be sought ; which is the greatest 
happiness of God's holy kingdom. Accordingly, no being we 
ever heard of has any more, than one holy principle in him. 
This is all the law of God requires. Thou shall love the Lord 
with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself. This love, if 
perfect, is all the holiness the law requires. And the word of 
God uniformly speaks the same language. Hence all holiness 
consists in one simple, uncompounded, active principle, which 
I have for the sake of perspicuity called a holy appetite^ to dis- 
tinguish it from all other appetites with which men are evident- 
ly endued. 

All the appetites of men, holiness excepted, are created in 
them to aqswer particular distinct ends, or purposes, while they 
live in this world, and are destitute of holiness. Thus the ap< 
petite of hunger was created in us, to prompt us to seek food for 
the nourishment of the body, and to relish it while eating it. As 
far as food is obtained, this appetite is gratified, and its end is 
answered. It never moves man to seek any thing else as au 
end. It inclines him to use all the means necessary to his end. 
. The sexual appetite is created in men for the propagation 
of our. species. As far as this end is obtained by it, its end is 
answered. Hunger does not incline us to seek this end ; nor 
does, the sexual appetite incline men to obtain food. They are 
appetites, which incline men jto seek different, and distinct ends. 

Natural affection, or an appetite in parents to be more pleas- 
ed with their own children than with others, is given to move 
them to nurse and provide for their children in infancy, and 
through life. And the love childrea have for their parents in- 
clines them to obey them, and support them when old ; and 
their love for each other is necessary to unite their exertions in 
promoting the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the family. 
As far as these ends are obtained, natural affection is gratified. 
Such affection never moves them to seek the good of any but 
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liicir relatives, unless the good of others is necessary lo theif 
own. And natural pity is an appetite created in us, to incline 
us to help arid relievo each other in calamity and distress. And 
this is requisite to the preservation and comfort of the human 
race. But when persons in an afflicted, helpless state are re- 
lieved, then this appetite is gratified, and its end obtained ; and 
it seeks nothing further, and will cease to operate, until anoth- 
er object of distress meets the eye, and excites pain in the be- 
holder. 

And all the appetites created in man, however many, are 
debigncd to move us to seek these particular distinct ends, ne- 
cessary to our being and happiness in this world. But not one 
of them delights in happiness as an absolute good, or seeks it 
ns an ultimate end. And if the human family were all as per- 
fectly holy as Adam was at first, oV as saints are in heaven, 
these appetites would not have been needful, nor have been 
created in us. For benevolence would have inclined all men 
to seek all the ends, which these appetites incline us to seek. 
But as God knew that holiness would be lost, he created those 
appetites in Adam and all his postcritj', to supply the want of 
benevolence in some measure, while we live on this eaith. 
Hence they will not be needed in heaven, where all are perfect- 
ly holy ; and there they will never operate, if they exist. — ^It is 
very evident, then, that not one of these appetites partakes of 
the nature of holiness or benevolence. Hence our having them 
is no evidence of holiness in us, or any objection to the doctrine 
of total depravity. While Adam was perfectly holy, and gov- 
erned entirely by his benevolent appetite, those other appetites 
would be regulated by it ; and never be indulged to excess in 
any thing, or in the pursuit of their respective objects in any 
unlawful wayy or in any manner inconsistent with the end and 
desires of benevolence. They would be so regulated and gov- 
erned, as never to lead him to do any thing contrary to his be- 
nevolent designs and desires. Hence they would do no harm. 
Such order, and harmony prevailed in Paradise previous to the 
fall. 

But when Adam ate the forbidden fruit, he forfeited the con- 
tinuance of his benevolent appetite, and was deprived of it. 
Then he had no holiness existing in his heart, and was a sinner, 
spiritually dead, and totally depraved. For as holiness is the 
only holy principle existing in any being, as we have seen, the 
nomcnt this was lost, he was perfectly destitute of every trace 
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ind operation of a holy principle. And this is the principal 
■bing intended by total depravity. 

But his other appetites all remained in full vigor, not lessen- 
ed, or impaired in the least degree. And all his posteriry are 
)orn destitute of holiness, with the same appetites which Adam 
lad. For he begat a son in his own likeness, the likeness he 
lad after he sinned. — Now these appetites remaining in him, 
;ound and unimpaired, were the only active principles in his 
leart. By them he would be governed in all bis conduct. 
rhey were the laws of his nature, by which he would be as in- 
irariably governed, as he previously had been by his benevolent 
ippetite. These appetites would lead him to seek the respec- 
ive ends, which were pleasing to him. And as these appetites 
vere not pleased, or had any feeling or desire for any other 
objects or ends, than those of a worldly nature, the world was 
low his supreme object, his god, and only portion. They in-'- 
lined him to seek every object which pleased the appetites cre- 
ited in him, and still remaining. 

Is it pot easy then to see, that Adam and his posterity would 
3ve the world, its riches, honors, and pleasures ; and seek them 
s their oqly, and highest portion and good ; as we see in fact 
iiey have done ever since the fall ? Will not every one go af- 
jr the objects which please his appetites, without any regard to 
rod's glory, or the happiness of their fellow men, any further 
iian might be requisite to their own personal gratification ; just 
9 we see they have in fact lived from age to age ? — Indeed 
idaiD, or any of his posterity, if they had understood clearly 
he principles and laws of our nature by which we are invaria- 
>ly governed, might have foretold, then^ how all men would 
Q general conduct through the whole of their lives, in case no 
enovation or alteration should take place in the laws of their 
latnre. Adam might have said, my posterity will never seek 
sach other's happiness, or the glory of God ; they will never 
lim at any other, or higher, or greater good^ than what the 
ibjects of this world will afford them. The world now is, and 
rill be their god, their portion ; and as such they will seek it. 
rhey will disregard the authority of God, his law, and gov- 
rnment ; and live in rebellion, robbing him of his due, and of 
jvery thing they owe to him. And if God send a deliverer to 
ave them, according to what is implied in the promise tha( the 
eed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head, they will re- 
cct him. For they cannot embrace and serve this Savior, un- 



less they renounce the world as a portion, and deny self, and 
keep his benevolent precepts. They will, therefore, unitedly 
say, we will not have this man to reign over us. And thus they 
will live and conduct, each one through his life, and perish. 
They will never any more return to their allegiance to the king^ 
of heaven, unless God should again restore to them that beoev- 
olent appetite, which we have lost by eating the forbidden 
fruit. All this any one, who understood the laws which goveni 
tnoral agents, might have predicted. And all that is said in the 
l)ible, of men in their natural state, harmonises with the genei^ 
al representation. ' 

And now those who deny total depravity are desired to ob- 
serve carefully, that after Adam had lost the moral image 
of God, all his other appetites were placed supremely on this 
world ; and the same is true of all his postei ity. And if can- 
did, will they not own that a supreme regard for this world i£ 
idolatry ? And of course that all the operations, all the desires 
of their appetites, are sinful? They are represented in this 
light in the word of God ; that mankind serve and worship the 
creature and not the Creator. It is true, that men love food, 
and all the means necessary to it. But this leads them to seek 
the world as their only portion. Parents love their children, 
and this leads them to seek their worldly prosperity only, and 
as their highest good. And all their seeming gratitude is no 
more, than their delight in worldly prosperity ; and the pity 
they manifest towards objects of distress, aims at nothing more 
than freedom from the pain they themselves feel, when they be- 
hold distress ; so that as soon as they are relieved, they mani- 
fest no more concern for their happiness. And as men have no 
Jove for God, or for the everlasting happiness of each other, 
they never aim at these ends in any of their conduct ; and aim 
at nothing higher, than to gratify their personal desires. All 
their aims terminate in self gratification } and will, until a be- 
nevolent appetite is again restored. 

Hence no holy principle is to be found in any unrenewed per- 
son. And all his appetites prompt iiim to seek the world as ins 
portion without any regard for God or the happiness of his 
race ; and of course are wholly sinful in all their operations 
and desires. If such characters are not totally depraved, such 
depravity cannot exist. And there is no way to evade thii 
reasoning, unless we deny the first principles upon which it is 
ibunded. It must bs denied, that mankind have ili^t feeling 
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feculty, and thost appetites, which have been described in these 
essays. If this be denied, then men are not agents, and oT 
Course not moral agents ; our accountability is all a dreaoi| 
and all vice and virtue, praise and blarney are banished from 
the world. But if it be admitted, that men have this feeling 
faculty, and such appetites, which constant experience and facts 
prove to be true; then the consequence inevitably follows, that 
men, in the sense explained, are totally depraved. 

In discussing this subject, I have not quoted those texts 
which prove this doctrine. The reasons are, this has been of- 
ten done by others ; and my design was, to establish the doc- 
trine as a true inference from a just theory of the human mind. 
I feel, that this end is now answered. The subject is, therefor^ 
left to the judgment of all candid readers. 






On benevolence or holiness,. 

" Without holiness no man shall see the Lord/' • 

Various and different opinions have been entertained concern- 
uig the nature of benevolence ; and each one cannot be true in 
jdl its branches. On this subject, as well as others, truth and 
error are frequently blended together. Seeing opinions are so 
various, a candid examination of the subject is necessary. And 
the subject is very interesting and important ; for holiness is a 
requisite qualification for eternal life. Persons may embrace 
false views of the nature of holiness and they may have 
that disposition in which they suppose it consists, and on 
this ground believe they are the heirs of heaven and with a false 
hope feel safe and secure. But at death they meet with an 
awful disappointment. For all men will be rewarded hereafter 
according to their real character^ and not according to tlieir 
opinions. Hence, as holiness is a i*equisite qualification for 
endless bliss, it is all important to have clear, distinct and just 
Views of its nature. 
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In discussing this subject, I shall aim at truth, and endeavot 
to expose some errors concerning holiness, which have been ad- 
vanced by great names. — I design to consider the siibject ex- 
tensively, and in its several relations. And, 

I. Attempt to describe the nature cff benevolence. — ^To un- 
derstand the nature of benefvolencc?, two things are necessary— 
a distinct view of its seat in man, and of its ultimate end. — Tha 
mind is endued with several faculties. To which of them docs 
benevolence belong ? And ultimate cmds nday be niiineroos i 
which, then, is the final end of holiness ? To asceitain this is 
of the last importance. Because we cannot learn the nature of 
any active principle, until we know in iirhat end it ultimately 
terminates. 

By an ultimate end is meant that object, which is soirgfit for 
its own sake ; which is in itself a real, absolute good. — ^When 
we seek any object for the sake of another, it is not an ultimate, 
biu subordinate object. An ultimate object is never sought 
for the sake of another beyond it ; but for its own sakel Our 
views and affection.^ centre in it ; with it we rest satisfied ; and 
they never extend beyond it, after scjme other or better object. 
When a person has attained his ultimate object, he has reached 
the end in which all his desires terminate; 'here he rests, with 
this he is satisfied ; and this is the great source of his happiness. 

And every moral agent, in this sense, must have an ultimate 
object or end. If he had not, he would seek one object for the 
sake of another, and the last for the sake of another further on; 
and in this manner would he proceed forever, and never arrive 
at any final end. This is not, and cannot be the case* Ther^ 
must be some object, which is final, and for the sake of whicB 
all otiicr objects are sought. That every moral agent must 
have an ulti;nate end in view, which he seeks for its own" sake, 
in which his happiness is placed, is a truth so obvious it is need- 
less to spend any more time in proving it. 

The next inquiry then is, what is the ultimate object or end 
of benevaleiice ? If this can be certainly understood, the na- 
ture of benevolence will appear clear and distinct, — All will 
agree that wlmtever is the final end of benevolence, it must b6 
an object which can be so'iulit consistently with the glory of 
God, and the liiojiiest frooil of his kingdom. For all profess 
to believe lh;»'t tx iievolencc is friendly to God, and his holy 
kingdom ; that it is not in its nature or operations hostile to the 
highest good in the ]eiV:3t degree. 
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Then what object can be sought ofa its own account, which 
IS consistent with, and in all respects friendly to the divine glory, 
and highest good of his kingdom ?-»— It is believed, there is but 
one object in the universe, which can be sought as an ultimate 
end, which is friendly to the highest good ; and this is happi- 
ness. But that this may be clearly understood it is necessary 
to observe, that the happiness intended is an object or end, which 
is sought for its own sake; also, it is not our own personal hap- 
piness ; but happiness existing in others, distinct from our- 
' selves. The hungry love food, not because it is their property, 
but because it is suited in its nature to satisfy hunger, whenev- 
er, and wherever it can be found.- — So the benevolent delight 
in happiness, wherever they see it, because it is in its nature a- 
greeable to their feelings. Happiness in the abstract is the ul- 
timate object of benevolence. Hence they deli^'ht in it wherev- 
er they see it, whether in young or old, rich or poor, honora- 
,ble or aba^^ed. And happiness cannot exist but in a feeling, 
sensible being; and no where is it ever seen, except in ration- 
al' beings, or beings capable of pleasure and pain. Hence it is 
the happiness of such intelligent beings, which is the ultimate 
object of benevolence. Hence, when it is asserted, that happi- 
ness is the ultimate object or end of benevolence, it is not our 
own which is sought ; but the happiness of others^ of God's 
holy kingdom. 

Our personal happiness can never be our ultimate object. 
This implies an absurdity. For in this case we must be hap- 
py in order to, or before we can be happy. We derive our 
happiness from our ultimate end ; this is the object which pleases 
and gratifies our desires. Hence the object or source of hap- 
piness, and happiness, are two distinct objects. And it is ob- 
vious, that the object or source of happiness must exist in the 
order of nature, and of time, previously to our deriving pleas- 
ure from it. It must exist, and be seen, before it can afford 
pleasure, or gratify our feelings. Hence if our happiness is 
our ultimate object, our happiness must exist as an object be- 
fore we can derive any satisfaction from it. Does not every 
one see, that according to this theory we must be happy before 
we can be happy. If I am now happy, and this is the ultimate 
object of my pursuit ; from whence do I derive this happiness ? 
From what object or source ? Surely from nothing. For to 
say I derive it from previous happiness as an abject, is running 
back in a circle forever. — It is plain to all, who reflect, that our 
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own happiness is not the ultimate object of any moral agent- 
Some mav ask, then, wbv is it so often said, that all men 
seek their own happiness ? The meaning of this expression is 
thi«> ; that all men seek objects, and especially an ultimate ob- 
ject, for the j»ake of the pleasure they derive from it, or take ia 
it. For example ; honey is sweet. It is an object of pursuit.- 
It may be sought for its own sake, and not for the sake of souie 
further object beyond it. If sought for its own sake, it is an 
ultimate object or end. Why is it sought ? What influences, 
and prompts a person to seek it ? It is the pleasure be expects to 
derive from it. He expects it will satisfy his appetite, and gra- 
tify the df^sires he has for it. And by doing this, it is to Jbim 
a source of happiness ; a source, good in its nature, and on its 
own account. Hence the proper use of language in this case 
is, to say, honey is his ultimate object or end ; no end beyond 
it exists, for the sake of which he seeks it. And the satisfac- 
tion he expects to derive from it is the reason why he seeks it 
It is tliis, which gives it the influence of a motive. In this sense 
we seek our own happiness. If we say honey is sought, not 
because it is agreeable, then it is an object of indiflTerence ; 
and on this ground we act without the influence of motives. 
For no object has the influence of a motive, unless it is in itself 
pleasing. A person who has a taste for honey, yet has never 
tasted it, does not know it is sweet. Hence he may see it, and 
pass by it, and never seek it; and never will, until in someway 
he believes it will afiord him pleasure. Then the' pleasure 
expected gives the object the force and influence of a* motive* 
The truth then is this — »the object, which is in itself agreeable 
is an ultimate end ; and the reason why we seek it as ultimate, 
and not for the sake of some further object, is, because it is a- 
greeable, and s^uits the relish of the heart. It is in this sense 
that all men, good and bad, seek ultimate objects. All seek 
them for the same reason, because they are agreeable. This' 
is the sense in which the happiness of others, or of God's king- 
dom, is the ultimate object or end of benevolence. 

We now ought to inquire, whether the greatest sum of hap-" 
piness is not the highest good, which all ought to seek. It is 
generally granted, that the greatest good is the ultimate object 
of benevolence. Concerning what constitutes the highest good, 
various opinions have hetn embraced. Here, I moan to show, 
in what the greatest good consists } and then confute erroneous 
opinions. 
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"What is the highest good ? Tf we can clearly show what 
constitutes the highest good of an individual, rational, being, 
we shall clearly see what the highest good of the universe is. 
For the greatest good of thd universe, is the sum of all the good 
enjoyed by the friends of God. Suppose one thousand to be 
the whole number of rational beings ejsisting. Add the high- 
est goods of these individuals together, and the sum total is the 
highest gopd of this society. This is very evident. Hence, 
as soon as we learn what is the highest good of an individual, 
ve see at once what is the greatest good of the universe. 

And it is so evident, that the greatest measure of happinesg 
any person is capable of enjoying, is his highest good, nothing 
scarcely can make it plainer. It is nearly, if not really, a self 
^evident proposition. A rational being never does, and never 
can, get a value on any object whatever, w^hich does not, and 
cannot afford him the least degree of pleasure, or pleasing grat- 
ification. Happiness is in itself, on its own account, a good. 
It is the only absolute good existing. If, then, we are sur- 
rounded with objects, and behold them, yet they neither please 
nor disgust us in the least degree, we view them with as perfect 
indrfference, and without any emotion, as stones which are in- 
capable of feeling. In this state we should not view objects as 
good, or as evil ; or possessing any real worth. But, if they 
excite in us painful sensations, we view them as evil, as hostile 
to us. If they give us pleasure, we pronounce them good ; we 
set a value on them according to the degree of pleasure they 
do, or can afford. If a person possessed all the riches of this 
world, and its highest honors ; yet if they did not, and could 
not, excite in him any sensation of pleasure, they in invt do h'm 
no good ; he would he as well without them, as he is wiih th; m; 
and he would treat them as perfectly useless things. It he 
were perfectly holy, yet this did not, and lie knew never would, 
afford him any pleasure, it doej; him no good, and is of no val- 
ue to him. Indeed, to exist, yet feel no pleasure in any thuig, 
any more than stones do, is no better than non-existence. It 
is of no service to have existence, unless happiness attends it. 
And to exist and be perfectly miserable, is worse than non-ex- 
istence. For as happiness is an absolute good, so misery or 
pain is an absolute evil. And when any person reflects candid- 
ly on this subject he must grant, that happiness is an absolute 
good, and the greatest happiness of which a- rational being is 
capable is his highest good. — ^This cannot be denied with any 
consistency. 
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From this it follows, that the preatcst sum of happiness is 
the highest p:ood of the universe. — Here it is well to observe, 
that rational beings cannot be finally happy, unless they are 
holy. For it ishoJhiess which prepares them to enjoy God, 
the only fountain of good. And as all holy, created beings, 
are finally to live together in heaven ; it is in this society only 
that happiness will be enjoyed. These holy characters are tfe 
subjects of God, and constitute his heavenly, divine kingdom. 
And it is the design of God, that in this kingdom, with Christ 
as the head or king, tbe greatest possible sum of happiness 
shall exist. And this greatest sum of felicity, existing in this 
kingdom, is tbe highest good of the universe. And the sum 
total of the happiness of each individual is the highest good of 
this kingdom, and the ultimate end of benevolence. 

I say, the greatest sum of happiness is what benevolence 
seeks. Some have made it a question, whether benevolence 
aims ultimately at the greatest surn^ or at making the greatest 
number happy. If the greatest number is the object sought, 
then benevolence would be constantly creating beings capable 
of pleasure, and making them happy. But we see in fact tbb 
is not the ultimate end of divine benevolence. For God might 
create millions more than he really docs, and might make all 
of them happy ; yet he assures us some will be finally misera- 
ble ; and misery in a great degree does in ^act prevail in this 
world, which is wholly inconsistent with this supposition, that he 
aims at making the greatest possible number ' appy. If this 
were his endi, there would be no need of any n.'sery in this, 
any more than in the world to come. We may ♦hen safely 
conclude, that it is not the greatest number, but ti ^ greatest 
sum of happiness, at which benevolence aims. And th's is con- 
sistent with the nature of benevolence, according to the dictates 
of reason. When the happiness of an individual is the object, 
it is his greatest happiness, which is sought. For if happiness 
itself is asrreeable, and for this reason it is sought, then the 
greatest sum will afford tho most pleasure, and will be aimed 
at. Hence whatever would destroy, or lessen happiness on the 
whole, would be avoided ; and whatever,every thing considered, 
wdl promote this greatest happiness, will be pursued. Accord- 
ingly, if suffering a degree of pain for a time will increase a 
person's happiness, beyond what it could have been if no pain 
had been endured, he would choose to suffer this degree of evil. 
On this ground it is, that men daily suffer more or less pain : 
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they do it for the sake of greater happiness. Hence In a per- 
fect system of means, when the greatest sum of happiness is 
the end, so much evil will be permitted as is really necessary 
to the greatest sum of good finally, and no more. It is in this 
view only, that evil can be permitted in the universe, consist- 
ently with the nature of benevolence ; and it is on this grontid 
that the final punishment of the wicked is justifiable. And as 
this is the plan God is in fact executing, we may rest assur- 
ed that infinite perfection knows it is necessary to the greatest 
sum of happiness, that evil should prevail ; and the degree and 
duration of its prevalence arc determined by Jehovah. It is 
now evident, that the greatest sum of happiness is that highest 
good, which benevolence seeks as its ultimate end. And that 
it is not our personal happiness, but the happiness of God's 
holy kingdom, which is the object of benevolence. This be- 
ing the end,a holy being will invariably avoid and oppose every 
thing, which is inconsistent with the greatest sum of happinrss; 
and diligently pursue objects, and use all the means necessary 
to this greatest sum. As far as benevolence governs, the 
means necessary to the greatest happiness will be invariably 
and constantly used. 

Having ascertained the ultimate end of benevolence, it will 
be easy to see what benevolence is, and where seated in the 
mind. Benevolence must consist in a disposition to seek the 
happiness of God's holy kingdom. It is then a disposition or 
an appetite, to be pleased with happiness wherever it is seen ; 
and a disposition to seek the increase of it. And it must be 
an active disposition. By this is meant, it must be a disposi- 
tion which will excite, prompt, or move a person to seek the' 
happiness of God's kingdom. And if it is a disposition, 
which is pleased, or which takes delight in the happiness of his 
kingdom on its own account, it will excite and move a person 
to seek this end with all his powers. For the ultimate plea- 
sure an object afibrds is the motive, which influences and gov- 
erns ; it is the spring of action, which puts every wheel in mo- 
tion. It is then in its nature an active disposition. Its seat 
must be in the heart. For this faculty is the seat of all dispo- 
sitions or appetites, good or bad, and of aU the afi'ections. I 
call it a disposition. If it be called a taste, or a relish^ or an 
inclination, or a preparedness, or more properly an appetite 
for seeking happiness ultimately, still it is the same thing in its 
nature. It is a simple something in the heart, by whatever 
particular name called, which prepares a person to be delight- 
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^ed with thd happiness of Others, or of God's kingdom on its 
own account as an ultimate end. And as it prepares him to he 
pleased with this object, it will prompt or move him to use all 
his powers in seeking and promoting this end. Because there 
IS no other way by which he can gratify his own feelings and 
desires. And every agent will seek the gratification of his de- 
sires. This is too evident to be denied. And it is self-evident, 
that where there is no feeling there is no principle of action. 
And where neither pleasure nor pain is experienced, there is no 
feeling. Painful or pleasant sensations are feelings j and our 
only primary, original feelings. Hence they are the primary, 
and original principles of action. And where there are sensa- 
tions, they must have a subject or something which feels. Thig 
same thing, by whatever name called, is what I mean by a be- 
nevolent disposition. And this disposition must be antecedent 
to action, to every desire, and affection ; it must be the foun- 
dation or fountain, from which all actions and affections pro- 
ceed or take their rise ; as a primary cause must be antecedent 
to all the effects it produces. So that every effect can be traced 
back to this primary principle. This is agreeable to all sound 
philosophy. Hence this disposition is not a volition^ or an 
exercise ; but the foundation, the fountain of them ; or the pri- 
inaxy, original cause in moral agents, from which all their de- 
sires, affections and volitions proceed. 
We h?iyediow ascertained two things — the ultimate object of 
benevolence, and what benevolence is, and where seated ; and 
we see it is the primary, original cause or active principle in 
moral agents from which all their holy affections* and actions 
proceed. 

We may now attend to some objections to what is here ad- 
vanced. 

1. Some say, it is not the happiness of God's kingdom, but 
\iis glory ^ which is the ultimate object of benevolence. They 
gay the scriptures make the glory of God his ultimate end. 

•Answer. The truth of this affirmation is acknowledged. 
For, it is believed, the glory of God, and the greatest sum of 
happiness or highest good, are one and the same. No one 
supposes an increase of God's essential glory is his end ; but 
his declarative glory is his final object. And his highest de- 
clarative glory is no more, than a perfect display of his attri- 
butes. Here it ought to be observed, that there is a difference 
lietween a display^ and a communication^ of the essential fukiess 
m glory of God. 
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Intliis display of the attributes of God in the material crea*- 
tion, there is no image of him instaniped on^ every thing. Bui 
in the moral world the image or the likeness of God exists, 
Man was made in bis likeness, both natural and moral. Here 
a communication of the essential fulness is made ; and also here 
is a display of his attributes. But in the material heavens and 
earth there is a display of his perfections, but no communica- 
tion is made ; we no where see his image existing, either nat- 
ural or moral. Hence the greatest communication of the di- 
vine fulness is the highest and brightest possible display of 
his glory ; far exceeding any displays made, whei 6 there is do 
communication. It is therefore certain, that the greatest 
communication of the divine fulness is the brighest possible dis- 
play of his fulness ; and this is the same with the highest goodt 
or greatest happiness. 

To illustrate this we may observe, that art linreniswed ma^i 
hedits the natural image of his Maker, but not his moral. In 
this state he does not enjoy fk^Hdiest good. In order to tbis 
be must have the moral image^^P^instamped on him. This- 
teaches, that the attributes of Hhomedge, ofjt?<)M?er, arid of AoK- 
nessjdire necessary to happiness. And men are endued with these 
properties, that they may be happy. This is the end. And 
this is the reason why regeneration is necessfary. God has 
communicated his natural likeness to unrenewed men. And 
to saints he has communicated his moral imag^. And the glory 
of God is displayed with far greater brightness in saints than 
in sinners. This clearly shows, that the existence of the natur- 
al & moral image of God in man,is necessary to the greatest dis- 
play of his glory. It is also evident, that the brighest display 
of the moral image of God constitutes his greatest declarative 
glory ; and the greatest display of his goodness or benevolence 
is the brightest display of his glory. It is so represented in the 
sacred oracles. But surely the greatest display of divine 
goodness is seen in the enjoyment of the greatest happiness. 

Now every one may distinctly see, what is necessary to the 
existence of the greatest created happiness. I. The natural 
image of God, and 2. His moral image ; Or an understanding 
to perceive truth, a will, or power, to perform actions, and a 
heart to feel, and enjoy the sources of endless bliss. A created 
being with those properties, perfectly happy, enjoys the highest 
good of which he is capable ; especially when in view of those 
properties, and the attend'ant happiness eternally increasidgr* 
And the greatest communication, and the brightest display of 
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the essential fulness of God, are not made, until the society ex- 
ists in which his image natural and moral, or the greatest hap- 
piness, are possessed. This society must be perfectly blessed, 
in order to the greatest display of his goodness. Hence a so- 
ciety, in which the greatest sum of happiness exists, is the 
brightest display of the glory of God. In this society we be- 
hold the greatest display of God's benevolence, in the sum of 
huppiness enjoyed by it. If this society was ever so knowing, 
and perfectly holy, yet not happy ; the disj^lays of Grod 
would be faint and obscure, no greater than what we behold in 
the material creation. For the benevolence of God is the 
beauty, glory, and excellency of his character ; accordingly 
the greatest display of his love is a display of his chief glory, 
of his excellency, 3'ea the brightest emanation of the Godhead. 
Hence in whatever light the subject is viewed, in the existence 
of the greatest sum of happiness we behold the brightest possi- 
ble display of the essential jj^^v ' ^f God. 

Suppose a vessel to c'^» , fe most excellent liquid, and a 



communication of it to iVIim .4|ghest glory ; then when com- 
municated to another vessel, it:- ^-eatest glory is displayed. 
Here the liquid, which is in the vessel, is the highest glory of 
the vessel from which it was communicated. The liquid com- 
municated, and the glory of the vessel from, which the commu- 
nication was made, is one and the same object. 

God has an infinite fuhiess of knowledge, of power, of good- 
ness, and of happiness. This is communicated to the heaveuly 
society, in as large a measure as it can receive ; knowledge, 
power, goodness, and felicity, are communicated ; they exist, 
in this society. And this communication is the brightest pos- 
sible display of God':» essential glory. And as knowledge, 
power, and goodness are necessary to happiness, and have no 
value only when considered in relation to happiness ; it is evi- 
dent, that the happiness of this society is especially the brigbt- 
. est ray of his glory. In the enjoyment of this happiness by 
this society, he is glorified. And when we consider this hap- 
piness as forever increasing, we see his glory more and more 
displayed, until it reaches the highest possible splendor. Ac- 
cordingly the perfect and increasing happiness of the heaven- 
ly society, and tlie declarative glory of God, are not distinct, but 
one and the same object. In harmony with this we find, when 
the bible speaks of the glory of God as his end, it considers his 
his glory as displayed and perfected in the felicity of heaven. 
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So that the brightest glory of God consists, in making sinful 
men perfectly and increasingly happy in heaven. Herein is 
love, the richest displays of his love, which is the sum of all his 
glory. In no way is God so moch glorified as in the displays 
of his love or grace ; and in no way ie his love so brightly dis- 
played as in the final happiness of all the elect in heaven. So 
his glory, and the highest good, or bliss, are the same object, 
or final end. In the possession of the greatest sum of happi- 
ness, the greatest declarative glory of God consists. 

2. Some object and say, that holiness is the supreme good, 
and the ultimate end of God in all his works. 

Answer If it is the supreme, highest good, it is his last 
end. But it has been already »hown, that holiness is not the 
highest good. And there is no way to make this more evident, 
unless by some illustrations, which will lead persons to look 
more candidly at the subject. Those, who consider holiness 
the supreme good, generally consider holiness and happiness 
the same, and especially to view ihem inseparably connected. 
But facts prove they are not inseparably connected. For Christ 
was perfectly holy, yet endured much suffering and pain. And 
any one cannot but see, that if events would finally destroy the 
highest good, this would give the most paiu to a perfectly holy 
being ; he would be filled with painful grief, while this would 
occasion no pain to the enemies of God. Nothing would af- 
ford satan more satisfaction, than the destruction of all good. 
Hence they are not inseparably connected. Again. If the 
perfectly holy inhabitants of heaven were never to enjoy any 
happiness, why would their condition be better, than a state of 
non-existence ? Without the enjoyment of happiness, it is as 
well not to be, as to have existence. This shows that holiness 
without happiness is not desirable, because it could not be a 
benefit to any one. And though in heaven the holy will be 
forever happy, yet it is plain they are not the same, and that 
holiness is not the highest good. .And it is needless to spend 
more time in proving a point so plain. For more evidence 
would not convince those, who are now unconvinced. This 
has been proved in other essays. 

3. Some object and say, that being in general is the ultimate 
end of benevolence. They view being, simply considered, as the 
object of benevolience. This opinion has been supported by 
magy. Answer. What is implied in love to being in general, 
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By those who embrace this sentiment, I do not know certainly^ 
and hence cannot say their opinion is not just. 

To determine this point, we must attend to the exercises of 
benevolence. These are two.— 1. A delight in the object; 
and 2, desires for its highest good. When we contemplate 
simple being, we may view it as incapable, or capable of holi- 
ness and happiness. Mere matter is beings for it has an exis- 
tence. But it is incapable of eithei holiness or happiness. 
Hence it is no proper object of benevolent affection. Ration- 
al beings are capable of both holiness and happiness. When 
they are considered as being in general, if love to them. means 
a delight in their happiness, and desires that they may be per- 
fectly and forever happy ; if this is what is meant by love to 
being in general, the sentiment is just ; or the very same with 
that of the author. For here the happiness of being in genera], 
is the object of benevolence. Loving in this sense is oiily dc- 
siring the greatest happiness to exist, and delighting in it. If 
this be not the meaning of those, who advance this opinion, I 
know not what they do mean ; and can give no further answer, 
imtil they explain themselves so as to be understood. 

In connexion with this opinion the advocates of it say, that we 
ought to love men in proportion to their quantity of existence. 
They say, if another person has a capacity as large again asT 
mine, and one or the other must die, benevolence will lead me 
to surrender life voluntarily, that his life may be spared. And 
they use many similitudes to illustrate this sentiment. — Hence 
they insist, that if others contain a greater quantity of being 
than we do, we ought to love them more than we do ourselves ; 
and we ought in practice to prefer them to ourselves, to die 
that they may live. This sentiment does not seem to accord 
either with the laws of God, or his government of the world. 
The law says, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Now, 
allowing this to mean that we shall love our neighbor with the 
same kind and degree of love, which we ought to have for our- 
selves ; yet no one can construe it to mean, that we shall love 
him more than ourselves. Also God, in the government of the 
world, does not exercise love to men in proportion to their 
quantity of existence. For some of the greatest capacities are 
taken away by death, and, according to the lives they have led, 
are made forever miserable ; while others of far less capacity 
are permitted to live, and are renewed, and made happy. Ac-* 
cording to this sentiment Paul should have said, for yoa see 
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your calling, brethren, tliat not many poor, or despised, or 
things that are not, are called 5 but God has chosen the great, 
the noble, and those of the greatest capacities. 

There is one sense, in which we may be said to love others 
more than ourselves. Suppose one person out often to con- 
tain as great a capacity or quantity of being, as all the other 
nine ; if we wish each of them as much happiness as their ca- 
pacities will admit, or wish each of them perfectly happy, which 
is the same, the sum of happiness enjoyed by one is equal to 
the sum of the other nine ; and we have wished so much more 
good to one, than to the other. Here we are to observe two 
things — 1, the sum of good we wish a person to enjoy — and 2, 
the wish or desire itself. We may desire the happiness often 3 
and the desire for the happiness of each one may be the same 
in fervency ; that is, we have no stronger desire for the happi- 
ness of one, than we have for the others. In this sense we have 
the same degree of love or desire for each one. One is loved 
no more than the other. Our desire for the happiness of one is 
no greater or stronger, than for another. Yet if one is capable 
-of far greater happiness, than others, the quantity of good we 
ivish him to enjoy is far more, than the quantity we wish to the 
other ; l^eeping in view that we wish all to enjoy as much hap- 
piness as their capacities will contain. Here the quantity of 
good we wish to one is greater, than the quantity we wish to 
others ; and in this sense we may love one more than others. 
But when we consider the desire of the heart, or of benevolence, 
we love one no more than others. For our desire for the hap- 
piness of each one is equally strong. But I suspect the advo- 
cates for loving beings in proportion to their existence mean, 
that our desires for the happiness of some ought to be stronger, 
than for the happiness of others. If this be their meaning, their 
sentiment is erroneous. To make this evident, I will state a 
case. Twenty persons are in the same room, and their happi- 
ness consists in eating oranges. One of the number has oran- 
ges with him, and proposes to distribute them according to the 
rules of benevolence. He has tlien in the first place to ascer- 
tain the quantity of each person's existence, and finds on inqui- 
ry, that himself contains more quantity of existence than the 
other nineteen. He accordingly says, the oranges ought all to 
be enjoyed by me ; and they all must acquiesce in his decision. 
He eats and is happy. The others having none, sit without 



any thing to afford them any satisfaction. Does this look like 
benevolence ? 

Let us now proceed on the ground » that the happiness of 
others is the object of benevolence. Then the person who has 
the oranges, hands them round to one in another ; and each one 
is more/ desirous that others should eat them, than to eat them 
himself. And why ? Because each one says, I take more de- 
light in seeing you happy in eating them, than I experience in 
eating them myself. Here, then, each one is for giving to 
others. In the first statement, the disposition called benevo- 
lence leads a person to monopolise, to possess every source of en- 
joyment, if he can make himself believe he has a much greater 
quantity of existence than others. And according to the last 
statement, benevolence is of a diffusive nature; it prompts per- 
sons to give away, and distribute sources of happiness far and 
wide as they are able. Because what he aims at is to make 
others happy. And his greatest happiness consists in seeing 
others happy. Does not this last disposition look far more 
like benevolence, than the first ? 

Again. The sentiment, that we ought to love and seek the 
good of men in proportion to their existence, or quantity of be- 
ing, is impracticable. To be convinced of this, let it be kept 
in view, that benevolence aims ultimately at the highest good, 
or greatest sum of created happiness. Now, according to the 
sentiment we are opposing, to promote the highest good, a per- 
son must be able to determine two things — 1, who has the great- 
est quanity of being, and, 2, that to seek the good of those 
most, who have the most being, is necessary to the highest good 
ultimately. — But ?« many cases it will be impossible for us to 
judge truly, who has the greatest quantity of existence; and 
where we cannot determine this point, we cannot know what 
duty is, and therefore cannot act. And if we could always de- 
termine, who did possess the greatest capacities ; yet we could 
not know it would be most for the j^^eneral good, to seek and 
promote their good, more than we do the good of those of far. 
less capacities. For we have reason to believe, that God sees 
it is necessary to the highest good, that some men of the great- 
est abilities should be miserable. It is impossible for us to de- 
termine with certainty what is, or is not, for the greatest good. 
Hence we cannot know it would be most for the general good, 
that we should always in practice seek tlie good of the great- 
^t, more than the good of others. For aught we know wc 
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jSuay promote the greatest sum bfhappiDess ultimately, by seek- 
ing here the good of the least, more thaa wedo the good of the 
greatest men. 

We here see this sentiment cannot be reduced to practice. 
And an impracticable sentiment is certainly erroneous. But 
if we delight in the happiness of others, ^nd ultimately seek the 
highest good ; then it will be our object to promote the happi- 
ness of every individual, as far as we have opportunity and a- 
bilit^' ; and leave it with God to determine, who shall finally 
be the heirs of endless life. This is practicable. And in this 
way we keep the law. For we do in this way with the same^ 
and with as strong a desire, seek the good of others, as we do 
our ow^n good ; and love our neighbor as ourselves. This iff 
certain. Because our happiness consists in the happiness of oth- 
ers. In order then to our own greatest gratification, we must seek 
and increase the happiness of others. Hence our desire to make 
others happy is the same, and as strong, as the desire we have 
for our own gratification. Hence a benevolent man in reality 
always has just as much love for others, as he has for himself. 
So that when he is cold and stupid, and but little engaged to 
make others happy, he is but little engaged to make himself 
happy. This must be the case, so long as benevolence places 
its own happiness or gratification in the happiness of others. 
Hence I think this objection is now fully answered. 

4. Some object and say, that all love is resolvable into self 
love. They will not admit, that any other kind of love has 
existence, and say every species of love is nothing more or less, 
than self love ; and some distinguish between selfishness and 
self love ; ihey admit the former is not benevolence, but contend 
that the latter is. 

Answer. It is impossible here to affirm or deny, until we 
distinctly understand the term self love. Every species of love 
has an object ; in loving there is always something loved. 
And love must always have some ultimate object, or objects, 
which are loved on their own account. — ^\Vhat then is the ulti- 
mate object of self love ? Is the happiness of others, or of God's 
kingdom, its ultimate object ? If it is, then all other objects 
are sought in subordination to this end. For all agents sub- 
ordinate every thing to their ultimate end ; every thinqr is lov- 
ed and sought with a view to the end, which is agreeable in its 
own nature. Here than self love, if it has the greatest happi- 
ness for its ultimate object^ is the same as benevolence. 
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And if this is not the ultiinate object of self love, what is? If 
it be said, that worldly property, honors, and the pleasures of 
time and sense, are sought for their own sake ; then other ob- 
jects are sought for the sake of attaining these ends. Here 
suppose the authority and law of God, and the good of his king- 
dom should be in the way of attaining these worldly objects,^ in 
the view of the agent. In this case he will certainly disregard 
and oppose the law of God, and the interest of bis spiritual 
jkingdom. For it is the uniform practice of moral agents to 
seek whatever is necessary to their ultimate end, and oppose 
whatever is inconsistent with it. This is the reason why the 
divine law is so often transgressed ; because obedience is in- 
consistent with the ultimate pursuits of men. On the same 
ground civil law is transgressed. Hence if worldly objects, 
whether riches, honors, or pleasures, are the ultimate object of' 
self love, the agent must oppose the law of God, his cause and 
kingdom, whenever they interfere with his ultimate pursuits. 
And the law of God is always opposed to an agent, who makes 
any worldly object his final end. An ultimate object is always 
chosen as a portion, is supremely loved, and the highest source 
of happiness. The law of God, therefore, docs not allow any 
person to make any worldly object his ultimate end ; or any 
object, but the highest good of his kingdom. And to make 
any object, except the highest good of God's kingdom, an ulti- 
mate end, is idolatry; it is making that supreme^ and a por- 
Hon, which ought not to be thus regarded. Indeed there are 
but a few objects, which are ever sought as ultimate ends by 
any agent. Riches^ worldly honors, and pleasures, and the 
glory of God, the greatest happiness or good, may be sought as 
ultimate ends. The glory of God, the greatest sum of happi- 
ness^ and the good of the universe, I suppose, arc one and the 
same. 

Now then there are four objects,^ worldly riches, honors, 
pleasures, and the greatest happiness, which may be sought as 
ultimate ends. Can any one name a fifth, which is not in- 
cluded in one of these ? He cannot. If an agent seeks the 
riches, honors, or pleasures, of this world, either one or all of 
them, as his ultimate end, then those constitute his portion ; 
they are the objects of his supreme affection, and of course they 
are his god ; and he is an idolater. This is directly contrary 
to the law of God. And while seeking those objects he is con- 
ijtantly transgressing that law. And if these are the ultimate 
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objects of self love, it is evidently the same with selfishness; it 
is a principle in the human heart, which is, in its nature and op- 
erations, contrary to the law of God ; and so far from being of 
a benevolent nature, it is directly opposed to benevolence. 

But if it is said, that the greatest happiness, or the glory of 
God, is the ultimate object of self love ; then its nature is the 
same with benevolence ; yea it is benevolence itself; and it 
will subordinate every wordly pursuit to its ultimare object. 
But in this case, why is it called self love f The advocates of 
this sentiment may say, because the highest good, or happiness, 
is sought for the ^ame reasons that we seek every other object, 
or final end. This is, the pleasure or satisfaction taken in the 
object. The satisfaction, or delight in an object on its own 
account, is the reason, or motive, which excites all moral agents 
to seek any object ultimately. All men, they say, are govern- 
ed by the same ultimate motives, which are the gratification of 
our desires by the object sought. So they say it is proper to 
term all kinds of love bv the same name ; and to call it self 
love, because our personal desires are gratified. 

Here we ought to obser\'e, that, although all ultimate end« 
are sought for the same reason, because they please ; 3'et the 
ends are very difierent in their nature. Worldly riches, and 
happiness, are very difierent objects. If we seek the former aft. 
our end, it will lead us to lessen the property of others to in- 
crease our own. For if one possesses all the property in thig 
world, others must be deprived of it, and left to live and die ia 
poverty and misery. Hence in seeking this end we are daily 
robbing others ; and while increasing our own happiness, we 
are lessening the felicity of others. But if the happiness of an« 
other is our ultimate end, the only way to promote our happi- 
ness is by increasing his ; and the more the happiness of God's 
kingdom is increased, so much the more our own is augmented. 
Hence if all men possessed this principle, to love and seek the 
happiness of others, all would be united in mutually promoting 
each others' felicity or highest good. And this is the only end^ 
which can be sought as an ultimate object, and which can be 
pursued consistently with the highest good of rational beings ; 
and this is the reason why it ought to be the ultimate end of all 
moral agents. — Hence when we view worldly property, and 
the happiness of others, as two distinct ultimate ends, we ckai^ 
ly see the wide dificrence between the nature and operations 
of those principles in^the heart, fjrom which love to ihua re^pet^ 
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t*vely proceeds. And there is no other way to leani the wa* 
lure of any active principle^ but by considering the nature of its 
ultimate end. So, tlioug^h all men seek ultimate ends for the 
4a me reason, or from the same motive ; yet we see the active 
governing principles within, arc ve^y diiferent in their nature 
and operation, and ought of course to be called by distinct 
names. And hence self love is either the same principle with 
benevolence, or it is of the same nature as selfishness. And as 
all beings are governed by selfishness or benevolence, those 
different active principles ought to be distinguished by distinct 
names. 

Having answered the principal objections, which might arise 
against the description given of the nature of benevolence, which 
occurred ; I now proceed, 

II. To attend to the operations of benevolence. ' 

The ultimate end of benevolence is the greatest sum of cre- 
ated happiness ; or, which is the same, the highest possible 
good. And every thing which exists, whether works, creatures, 
or events, will be hostile to this end, or friendly to it. It can- 
not be said of any thing, this will never promote nor oppose the 
general good. For all things, which have existence, have a 
tendency to this end, either ybr it, or against it. It is granted, 
that every thing has a nature^ which is good^ or evil; and the 
nature of all things is according to their ultimate tendency. K 
their tendency is to the highest good ultimately, they are good 'y 
if their tendency is ultimately hostile to the general good, tliey 
are evil. 

Now benevolence will always love or hate every thing ac- 
cording to its nature. It will be friendly to every thing, which 
is in its nature friendly to the greatest happiness ; and oppose 
every thing, which is in its nature hostile to it. Let it also be 
kept in view, tuat benevolence is a disposition, appetite, or rel- 
ish, to be pleased with the happiness of others, or of God's holy 
kingdom. It is an abiding, permanent, active principle in the 
heart. It is not strictly speaking an exercise^ desire^ or affec- 
tion ; but a foundation for affections. As it is in its nature 
exquisitely sensible, every object seen affords a pleasant or 
painful sensation,. from which desires or affections proceed. 
Accordingly desires, or what are generally called affections, 
are the- operations of benevolence. Desires are what we call 
affections. And every afiection has an object. Where tliere 
fs a desire, there is some pbject desired ; where there are lovi: 
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faid hatred, there are objects which are loved or hated, ttni)^^ 
to have a clear and distinct view of tlie operations of benevo- 
lence, we may now attend to their several objects. — The ultimate 
object of benevolence is the happiness of God's kingdom. Hence, 
. God will be the first, and supreme object of a benevolent heart. 
He will be loved with supreme afiection. He will have the 
first and highest regard or place in the heart ; for this obvious 
reason, that he is the source, fountain, and original efiiciont 
cause of all gdod. All happiness is from him, and produced 
by him. And being infinite, he is ihc greatest and best being 
"in the universe ; and accordingly merits the supreme regard 
and afiection of all rational creatures. As he is a being of in- 
finite greatbess and majesty, he will he feiarcd^ arid reverenced. 
Being infinitely holy, and excellent, he will be loved ; will be 
an object of thd highest delight and afiection. As he is the 
Ruler of the universe, who cannot err, or do wrong, the 
benevolent soul will put all his confidence and trust in God ; 
feel safe in his hand, and rejoice that he reigns. — He will he 
the object of all religious worship, and adoration. Such in 
brief are the feelings or aflections of a benevolent heart towards 
God; 

Next, Christ will be regarded, arid honored, equally with the 
Father. Every afiection exercised towards the Father, will be 
also given to the Son. And here the benevolent person will 
deny self, renounce all self righteousness, and sufilciency ; and 
as a sinful, ruined, helpless creature, come and put all its trust 
and dependence on the merits of the Savior, for the pardon of 
sin, for deliverance, and salvation ; and rely alone on his al- 
mighty arm to be preserved by faith to endless life. In this 
way the saint will come up from the wilderness^ leaning on his 
beloved. 

Next in order is the Holy Spirit. All xhc supreme regard 
paid to the Father will be given to the Spirit, as equal with Cnul, 
And as the Holy Spirit, in his office, renews and sanctifies the 
heart, the saint will look to the Spirit for all spiritual lipht, 
peace, comfort and joy, and for the perfection of sanctification. 
Such afiections will be exercised towards the holy Trinity by 
the benevolent soul. 
Another object of benevolent afiection is roan. According to 
the requirement of the law, saints will love all men as their 
oeighbor<>. They will have the same love, in kind and degre€f 
they have for themselves. For it will be their deftirCf if cff 
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sistcnt, that all may be perfectly happy. And they dm haw. 
no more love for themselves, than a desire for their own perfe<ft 
happiness. And as they have this desire for all men, if GoA 
could consistently save all, they have the same kind and degPtt 
^f love for their neighbor they have for theing^elves. But fo^ 
Teal christians they have a brotherly affection. They not on- 
ly wish them happy, as they do others, but they also love theilr 
characters, delight in the holy image God has instamped oil 
them. When men are the objects, such are the ajQecti<ni6 of 
benevolence towards them. And here it may be added, that 
they will have the same affection for holy angels they have for 
isaints. 

The moral law, also, will be an <)b}cct of th^ir love. Thiii 
law, in all its requirements and prohibitions, tends directly to 
the highest good. This is evident. For if all men obeyed it 
perfectly, and never in one instance transgressed it, all would 
be perfectly happy. Hence it may be pronounced to be holy, 
just and good ; and all saints with David will delight in it, and 
esteem it more precious than silver or gold, and sweeter thaa 
honey. Thus the law will be loved and regarded by the be- 
nevolent. 

And all the doctrines of the gospel, as well as its preceptSi 
will be the objects of love. Because they all tend to exalt 
God, and humble sinful men, and advance the happiness of 
God's kingdom. They are holy doctrines ; aud as food will 
delight the heart, and nourish the new man. Hence the reasoB 
why saints delight in a preached gospel, and are edified, and 
strengthened, and ripened for heaven. 

Again. The service of God is an object of benevolent affec- 
tion. And why ? Becau^e its tendency is to the greatest hap- 
piness. It is a holy service, and reasonable ; a service due to 
God, and the way by which saints actively promote the highest 
good of God's kingdom. Hence saints will delight in the s^- 
vice of God, and esteem it as their meat and drink to do hi& 
will, as Christ^id ; yea they will account this yoke of service 
easy, and this burden light. Such are the feelings the benevo- 
tent have for that service and obedience which are required of 
them. We have now exhibited to view the principal objects df 
holy affections, in which saints take peculiar delight. 

Some objects they will hate : and sin is one. The tendency 
of every sin is to destroy that happiness, in which benevolence 
ultimately delights. Hence ^n must be an object of tbeSr 
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liatred and abhorrence. All remaining sin, the old man in their 
own heart, they hate. They loath and abhor themselves, and 
will repent ; will have broken hearts for sin, and be hnmble, 
and lie in the dast, ever crying, God be merciful to us sinners. 
They will also hate sin in others, as they do in themselves. 
Hence they will be employed in fighting against sin, and sa- 
tan ; and strive with all their might to have the kingdom of 
darkness demolished. They will therefore, while in this life, 
ever experience a warfare within, between the new and the old 
man ; and carry on a war against all the works of darkness. 

This is sufficient to show, in general at least, what objects 
benevolence will love, and hate ; and to show what are the op- 
erations or affections of a holy disposition or relish. By these 
operations or affections of benevolence, we may know what 
our own characters are, and those of others. For these arc 
the fimits of the spirit ; those fruits by which all men are to be 
Imown. As the fmits of holiness and sin are very different in 
their nature; wherever the fruits of holiness prevail and abound, 
it is easy to distinguish between saints and sinners. But if the 
fruits of holiness are few, faint and imperfect, it is difficult to 
discern between the clean and unclean. 

III. Describe the difference between benevolence and selfish- 
ness. The nature of benevolence has been alreadv delineated. 
When selfishness is described, the difference between them will 
at once be evident. The selfish man has appetites, inclinations, 
and desires. And he daily seeks to gratify and satiate them. In 
this his whole happiness consists. The objects he seeks are 
those which are agreeable, which please and gratify his desires. 
Whatever they are, he will wish to possess them in such abun- 
dance as to gratify every desire; notonl^* for a da^', but through 
life ; he will wish for power to obtain, and to increase the sup- 
ply constantly ; he will wish for power to defend himself in 
the possession of his treasores ; and for power to enjoy them 
with impunity, even if they were unrighteously obtained. Men, 
who are daily accumulating property, and use unlawful means 
to obtain it, are ne\'er willing to be called to an account, and 
punished for their crimes. And they never would suffer them- 
^Ives to be thus treated, if it were in their power to prevent it. 
Hence it is very evident, they not only wish for power to obtain 
whatever they love, but to have power also to possess and en- 
joy it with impunity. To be in a state or condition, in which 
they caa possess and enjoy evenF ol^ecttiiey love with impani* 
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ty, they must render themselves independent of all beiugs, and 
possess power unlimited. This serves to show to what a state 
selfish men would exalt themselves, if they could do it. And 
we find all such men hate a state of dependence; are ever 
striving to render themselves independent of men ; and the more 
independent they are, the more they are suited. And they 
would render themselves independent of God, if it were possi- 
ble. They hate as much to be dependent on him, as on their 
fellow men. Hcnice if they could attain unto that state or em- 
inence, which is most desired by them, they would render 
themselves independent of all beings both created aud uncreat- 
ed. Then they could enjoy all the objects of their pleasure 
and deliffht, without any fear of being deprived of thero, or 
punished for any crimes they had committed. 

They have no principle within to restrain them from seeking 
this state of independence. For they have no benevolence ; 
no love for God or for men ; nothing to excite thorn to seek 
the glory of God, or happiness of any of their fellow men, ex- 
cept those for whom they have a natural afiection, and view as 
9 part of themselves. Being totally- destitute of benevolence^ 
they pursue the objects of their pleasure without any regard to 
God, or the happiness of men ; they care not how often they 
transgress the divine law, or how much they injure their fellow 
men, if they can do it so as to avoid punishment. Nothing 
but a fear of disgrace and punishment restrains them. And 
they would, if possible, reach a state of such eminence aud in- 
dependence, as to be above all fear of punishment. 

Now our inquiry is, of what nature are the objects, which 
please and gratify the desires of selfish men ? Daily facts 
prove what it is they love and seek. One object is property- 
They wish for food to eat and raiment to wear ; and for every 
Other object necessary to their convenience, ease, and comfort. 
They wish to have property sufficient to satiate every desire ; 
and to have a lasting store, which will not be expended while 
they live. Hence they are earnest in their pursuit of riches. 
And however rich they are, they never have ioo much; yea they 
never have enough. Hence there is no end to their pursuit of 
riches. Property is not only agreeable to their natural appe- 
tites and desires, and is sought for this reason ; but property is 
power ; the more they have, the more ahle they are to 
acquire more, and also to gratify every desire. As property is 
in one 3cnse power, they love it for this reason, and seek it. As 
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with property they gratify their appetites, their bodily craving?. 
It is agreeable to their primary feelings ; and as it enables then> 
to acquire more with greater ease, it is agreeable to their fee- 
ondary desires. This shows at once why riches are so agreea- 
ble to selfish men, and are sought by them with so much assidu- 
ity and zeal. 

Another object highly pleasing to them is honor, or the es-* 
teem of men, and high, eminent stations of office. Why isr 
honor so agreeable to a selfish man ? If pride is a primary 
appetite or principle of action ; the reason is obvious. Be- 
cause honor gratifies pride. Then, again, an office is power. 
A man in office is invested with authority ; he has power to 
rule ; and with the help of this power he can more readily in- 
crease'his wealth ; and especially when we consider, that profit 
is annexed to his office, and is the fruit of it. Aprain. The 
higher they are exalted by any office, the more independent of 
men they feel themselves to be. Now when we consider these 
facts, it is not strange that honor is an object so phcLsing, and 
sought with so much zcaL And the more a man is esteemed by 
his fellow men, if he has no office, the more power he has to 
gratify his desires. For if esteemed, all around him will 
strive to please him, and aid him in his pursuits. Hence be en- 
joys a more favorable opportunity to acquire property, than a 
man docs, who is hated bv his fellows. This men find is a 
fact. Hence they love to be esteemed ; because this enables 
them, with more ease and greater success, to obtain every ffb- 
ject agreeable to their desires. Hence we see why worldly 
honors and greatness are so pleasing to men. And especially 
why they are pleased with supreme power in any state or king- 
dom. If a person has authority and power to comoiand, to 
rule, and act according to his pleasure with impunity ; he is 
so far above, and independent of men. No wontler, then, that 
men arc so ambitious, and have such a thirst for kingly author- 
ity, and to possess absolute power. For he, who enjoys abso- 
lute power in a kingdom, can gratify all his desires, and can 
live and act according to his pleasure, with impunity. He has 
so far attained to ihat state of independence which all seek, in 
which be can gratify* all his desires with impunity, as long as 
he possesses this power. — As such absolute power is the most 
favorable to all the desires of natural men, and enables them to 
live as they please ; no wonder mankind have soagfac it with so 
much zeal ; and have spilt the blood of millioDS, and filled the 
world with misery, to obtain iL 
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Another object highly pleasing to man, is the enjoyment ol-' 
sensual pleasures or gratifications. The end of a selfish man 
is the constant gratification of all his desires. In this his hap- 
piness consists. So the constant enjoyment of every pleasure 
is his end ; in this his desires are gratified. Every object, he 
seeks is with a view to this end. And he wishes to live in. the. 
enjoyment of every pleasure unmolested, free from all fear of 
being deprived of them, or punished for any of his unlawful, 
deeds. And if he can possess the riches of this world, and its 
honors, and rise to such authority as to rule and reign accord^ 
ing to h's pleasure ; then he has reached the highest pinnacle 
of greatness, grandeur and felicity, this world aflbrds.— These 
observations show us, what is the end of a selfish man, what ob- 
jects arc most pleasing to him, and what his life and conduct 
will be as far as he has power. 

All we now have to do, is to compare selfishness and benev-. 
olence with each other, and then we shall see the dificrence be- 
tween them. The primary operations of selfishness are covet- 
ous. Covetousness may, with great propriety, be considered 
the first operations or exercises of selfishness. If a person is 
hungry, he covets food ; this is only a de&ire for it to satiate 
his appetite. He will also covet or desire a sufiicient quantity 
to satisfy him, not only for a day, but through life. When he 
obtains it, he will covet power to defend his possession, that 
others may not rob him of it. And if any should think he had 
obtained any of it by fraud, and pursue measures to have him 
punished, he will covet or desire power to defend himself, and 
to ward ofi'the stroke of justice, and to enjoy his food and all 
his possessions with impunity, and without fear of being de- 
prived of them. Such are the operations of selfishness. And 
then, as far as any assist him, and appear friendly to Iiim in the 
pursuit of the objects of his desires ; he will call them friends, 
and treat them in a friendly manner, as far as is consistent with 
his own schemes and desires,Sz; no further. And if any appear, 
unfriendly, and oppose him in the pursuit of his dearest objects, 
or embarrass him in executing his schemes, this opposition will 
excite in his heart hatred, anger, revenge, and such malignant 
passions ; which will lead him to injure them as far as he cav 
with safety, and his own honor. 

Hence the selfish man has a disposition, which leads him to 
accumulate property, and become very rich. He never has 
enough. The accumulation of wealth only increases his desire 
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fefter more. His desire is to etigrosis atid monopolise siM the 
%ealih of this world, and reduce all liis fellow men to the coil- 
-dition of tenants, except a few who are his children or near rel- 
atives, and whom he views as a part of himself. And if he 
succeeds in acquiring riches, and multiplying the number of his 
tenants ; then his desire is to usurp power and authority suffi- 
cient to defend his possessions, and to enjoy them with itnpuni- 
tyj and free from all danger or fear of being dispossessed and 
punished. So he will covet power, and monopolise tb him all 
-authority, that he may rule and reign ; and have all around 
him reveri; his name,and submit to his will & pleasure. In such 
^ state of independence he views himself able to indulge himself, 
aiid to gratify every desire of his heart ; or in one word, to 
live, and swim in an ocean of worldly pleasure. And so fat 
he feels himself happy, ^d enjoying all the felicity this world 
can afford. In this state df independence he would wish to live 
forever ; for he has no relish for any other, or higher pleasures, 
than those he enjoys. To rule and reign independently, and 
enjoy his pleasures free from all danger and fear, is that high 
•pinnacle of glory and bliss to which his heart has aspired. 

Hence we see what the nature of selfishness is, in all its op- 
erations. The isclfish man is for engrossing, monopolising, all 
the wealth of this world, and usurping all power, and authort* 
ty ; and enjoying all the pleasures this world can afford, with- 
out any febling or regard for the happiness of any of his fellow 
men, except those relatives whom he views as parts of himself. 
This description of selfishness and its operations aejees witb 
liicts, and the word of God. It is evident from the history of 
men, and what we daily observe, that all natural men pursue 
riches, honors, power, and earthly pleasures. It is evident, 
chat all men isre naturally tyrants ; possessed of a disposition 
to act acconfing to their pleasure with impunity ; or to live 
independent, and above all controiil. This disposition is ap» 
parent iti childreti, and is manifested by their lives, unless they 
are renewed. And the bible testifies that men have forsaken 
God the fbnhtain of all good, and have gone after broken cis- 
terns ; that they go astray from the wbmb speaking lies, and 
have worshipped and served the creature^ and not their Crea« 
Tor. 

But benevolence is very different in fts nature and operations, 
The happiness of others or of God's kingdom is itsi ultimate end. 
*!rhe happitiess of God'ls kingdom is the &rst| and greatest source 
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of hnppiness to the benevolent heart. Hence the' good niaii 
cannot promote bis own happiness, only by promoting and in- 
creaslnpf that of his fellow men. Hence he will avoid every 
thing, which tends to tlie misery of men, and seek every thing, 
which tends to their happiness. It is the nature of benevo- 
lence, instead of monopolising, to give and diffuse tbe means 
of happiness among his fellow mortals. Because the more 
they rejoice, or the greater their happiness, so much greater is 
his own joy. Selfishness and benevolence resemble each oth- 
er only in one particular, which is this ; all men seek tbe ob- 
jects of their pursuit for the same reason^ because they arc 
pleasing and agreeable to their hearts. This is the primary 
spring of action, or motive, which governs all men,good or bad, 
and which puts every wheel in motion in the moral world.*- 
But as the objects which are ultimately pleasing to them are 
very different in their nature, their il^>tives differ in their na- 
ture, and excite them to different pursuits, and conduct in life, 
which manifest widelv different characters^ Their motives 
lead them to bring forth very different /rut^, by which they are 
-known and distinguished. Tiie benevolent man delights ia 
the happiness of others. This affords no delight to the selfisEi 
man. The latter is for engrossing and nfionopolising every 
thing to himself. The former is for giving away and diffusing 
tlic sources of happiness among all men, as far as can .be coa- 
sistent with the greatest sum of felicity. The selfish man sub- 
ordinates religion to his worldly pursuits ; the benevolent sub- 
ordinates the world to religion. One loves God and all mea ; 
the other has no love for either. One hates sin as the greatest 
enemy to happiness ; the other loves it, and rolls it as a sweet 
morsel under his tongue. One seeks heaven as his home ; the 
other wishes to live here forever. One believes God is perfect, 
and will govern the work} in the wisest and best mannec^ to ob- 
tain at last the greatest sum of happiness ; hence he rejoices 
tliat the Lord reigns. The other opposes the character and 
government of God, because he knows, he will call him to an 
account, and punish him for all his evils deeds. One sabmits 
to the will of God with pleasure. The other opposes his wiH 
and would render himself independent of God, were it in h'tf 
power. One chooses to be in the hand of God, and at Jiis dif^ 
posal, and every thing he possesses ; because God knows, so' 
he does not, how every thing should be ordered for the gei 
al good. The other cannot endure the thought of being at 
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disposal of Jehovah. One chooses to be dependent, and 
receive every gift from God. The other hates dependence, 
and to be under obligations to his Maker. One delights ia 
prayer, and the service of God ; the other hates to pray, and 
rejects the service of God, and serves sin and satan, the enemy 
of God. Thus selfishness and benevolence differ in their na^ 
tare and operations. This difierence originates from the nature 
of those objects, which they love and seek on their own account, 
and a« their ultimate ends. According to the nature of the vl- 
timate end of a moral agent, will his character and conduct be. 
We have seen what is the ultimateend of the benevolent man, &of 
the selfish ; and what of course must be their desires, pursuits, 
and conduct in life ; that they will pursue courses as wide a- 

{>art as the east and west, and as different from each other, as 
ight and darkness, sin and holiness ; which proves that the 
primary, active principles which govern diem, are different in 
iheir nature and tendency. 

IV. Attend to the excellency and glory of benevolence. — 
The nature of every thing is such^ that it will tend ultimately 
either to good or evil, to promote happiness or destroy it. 
Ti^ere is nothing concerning which it can be said, that it exists 
in vain. Nothing is in its nature indifferent, of which it may 
be said, this will never do any good, or any hurt. If any thing 
in its nature tends ultimately to destroy happiness and produce 
misery, is such a thing useful, beautiful, and excellent f No, 
we cannot conceive of au^ thing, which is more hateful and de- 
fornijed. — And if any thing tends directly and ultimately to 
banish misery from the universe, and promote the greatest hap- 
piness, what shall we say of it f Would it not be an affront 
to common sense, to afSrm it was a hateful, deformed thing ? 
Mast not all with one voice pronounce it good, both beautiful 
and excellent f 

And notwithstanding various opinions and disputes concern- 
ing what constitutes beauty and excellency ; all will at least 
bave to acknowledge, that ti^t/iVy is ieati^y ; or, in other words, 
that every thing which tends in its nature to produce the great- 
est happiness, is beautiful and excellent ; and every thing, 
which in its nature tends ultimately to produce misery only, is 
deformed and hateful. 

Benevolence tends ultimately to the greatest possible iSm of 
happiness. This is its nature. And as it is the primarff effi- 
^mt cause of happiness in e^stence, and the caujie, which con« 

14 
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tinuefl constantly inrrpasingr it, and renders every thing snbser- 
vieijt lo it, and wi;! tiernally preserve and increase it; it is ev- 
idently the most useful^ beautiful ^ good, excellent, and glarum$ 
quiiity or attribute in being. Nothing else eaD eqaalitin 
glory ; and without it the universe would be fall of darknen 
and misery. And this it is believed will appear more and mors 
evident in describing the beauty and excellence of betievolence.- 
Having now shown why it is fit and proper to predicate beauty 
of benevolence, and shown in what it consists, we may attend 
to a particular description of it. 

1. It is the primary, efficient cause of all the happiness ex- 
isting in the universe. All will grant there must be a first canse, 
which gives existence to every thing ; and this- cause mast be 
in its nature active ; or it must be a primary, efficient causei 
from which the existence of all things must proceed. This first 
cause must have an ultimate end. For every agent must have' 
an ultimate end, as we have seen. And this ultimate end must 
bo happiness or misery. For there U nothing else, which is in 
its nature, or on its own account, either good or evil. This 
has been proved. Now as all grant, that God is the^r^, effi^ 
dent cause of all things, he as an agent must have an ultimate eud \ 
and this end must be the greatest sum of created happiness or 
misery. And with one or the other of these ends he mnst be 
ultimately pleased. Such a disposition or relish he must have* 
For nothing else, in any moral agent, can be the subject of 
pleasure or pain. Whore there is no disposition, no feeliilgi 
nothing can either please or displease. A feeling disposition 
then he must possess. And he must be pleased ultimately with 
either happiness or misery. As it is not the object here to 
prove the moral perfection of God, I shall take it for granted, 
that God is pleased with the greatest sum of created happiness; this 
is his ultimate end in all his works and operations. And when 
we consider how much happiness he has already produced, how 
every thing is adapted in its nature to this end ; and consider 
the great work of redemption, no one can have a doabt, but 
that God ultimately seeks the greatest happiness. 

From eternity God saw that the greatest sum of created 
happiness was possible, and might be produced. This in it9 
own nature was an inHnite and sublime source of happiness.' 
Notbftg which he could create would afford him so much grat- 
ificaotion and delight, as the existence of snrh a sum of happi- 
ness* To please himself, to giatify to the lull this disposition 
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of his heart, is what moved and eicited Him toprodace every 

thing which has existence. This disposition, in scripture call- 
ed love, is active in its nature ; is the primary, efficient cause 
of all things. Why does he create, or produce any event ? 
To please, or gratify this love, this disposition. This disposi- 
tion, then, moved him as an agent to employ his knoidedge, 
or infinite wisdom, to devise and form a plan for the final at- 
tainment of his end. This plan is as extensive as the works of 
God, both of creation and providence. It includes all the 
works of creation, and all the events of providence ; and no 
work will exist, or event be produced, which is not necessary to 
the production of the greatest happiness ultimately. All things 
are made by him, and for hxspleasure they are and were created. 
The disposition of his heart moved Him to employ his infi- 
nite power, in carrying this plan formed by wisdom into final 
execution. Hence by his will every thing is produced. - He 
said, let there be light, and light was. In like manner, his will 
produces every event, and creates every world. He wills, and 
.it is done. In this way his will is operating, and will continue 
to operate, until his plan is fully executed in all its numerous 
parts. And this disposition of Jehovah subordinates all things, 
through the universe, to the greatest happiness. In producing 
and increasing this, his pleasure is done ^ his heart is gi'atified, 
.and his happiness is infinite. 

Hence this love or disposition of God is the primary spring 
«f action, the first, efficient cause of all things. By it all his 
natural attributes, his wisdom, his power, are exercised and dis- 
played in forming, and executing the best possible plan. His 
understanding and ufillj considered as faculties or attributes, 
are controlled, directed, and governed by his heart, or his love 
for the general good. The attributes of God are all comprised 
in three ; benevolence, knowledge, and power, answering to the 
taculties in men called the heart, the understanding, and will ; 
and they constitute a fulness sufficient for the accomplishment 
of any thing which is possible^ or which implies no contradic- 
tion or inconsistency. They constitute an infinite fountain of 
good. In order to the existence of the greatest sum of created 
happiness, this fountain must flow forth in streams ; it must be 
diffused, and communicated. And it is this disposition, which 
we call benevolence, which puts it in motion ; which diffuses 
and communicates itself in streams innumerable. This foun- 
Uixx contains in itself an active principle, which diffuses the 
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Here then we see, that benevolence is the primary, eternal, 
active, efficient cause of all good, of all th^ happiness which 
does exist, and of all the increasing happiness, wUch wiDciisl 
through endless ages. The constantly increasing happincsi if 
heaven through an endless duration, is the end at which hcocr- 
irience ultimately aimed. Hence its utility n infinite ; its 
beauty, excellency, and glory are unparallelled. If this acdve 
benevolence had not existed in God, no happiness would finally 
have had existence. If, instead of this, his heart had been ma- 
levolent, had delighted in misery, as satan does, all his attri- 
butes would have been employed in producing misery, and the 
universe would have been filled with it. But now we are as- 
sured from the benevolence of God, that the greatest happiness 
will be enjoyed in heaien forever. Thus glorious is benevolence. 

2. It prepares created intelligent beings for happiness, 
and prompts them to seek it. — ^Uotil the heart is renewed by 
the agency of the Spirit, men arc totally depraved. They 
have no moral goodness in their hearts. For benevolence 
comprises all moral goodness ; but they have a love for this 
world. Having no love for God, and a love for this world, they 
forsake God, and live in rebellion. They have no principle 
within to move them to serve God. Hence thev never serve 
him until born again. In regeneration, a benevolent disposi- 
tion or relish U created in the heart ; and the sinner becomes a 
partaker of the divine nature. Then objects which he hated he 
loves ; and those evil ways, which he loved, he hates. Now 
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hig heart delightg in God, loves the Savior as his best friend ; 
he rejoices in the happiness of others, and takes complacency 
in the holy characters of saints ; he loves God supremely, and 
his neighbor as himself. 

Thus benevolence prepares him to serve God. Now he es- 
teems his yoke easy, and his burden light ; and it is as pleasant 
to him to serve God, as it is to eat and drink. He is a member 
of the family of God ; his heart is nnited to the interest of the 
family ; and the highest good of God's holy kingdom is the ul- 
timate object of his pursuit. He therefore renounces the ser- 
vice of sin and satan forever ; and devotes himself, soul and 
body, with all his talents, and all the blessings and privileges 
granted him, to the service of God his Father, and Christ bis 
Salvior and friend. Thus benevolence prepares a person to 
serve God ; and it is the only quality, which disposes men to 
serve their Maker acceptably. 

Again. It is benevolence alone, which prepares persons to 
enjoy God. It is this divine relish, which qualifies them to de- 
light in the sources of heavenly felicity. Without it, if in heav- 
en, persons could not be happy. Benevolence only delights in 
benevolence, in the service and praise of God. Evcept a man 
be born again, he cannot see, that is enjoy, the kingdom oCGx>d. 
And without holiness no man shall see the Lord. — The unholy 
will be forever excluded from the kingdom of glory. No un- 
clean thing is to enter there. 

When we see clearly, that holiness is the only quality which 
prepares persons to serve and enjoy God, we must be convinced 
of its utility, excellency and beauty. It exceeds diamonds, ru- 
bies, yea all the riches and most precious things the world af- 
fords. Its value is equal to a state of endless, increasing hap- 
piness. Its worth equals the eternal blesseduess to which it is 
necessary. — Next to happiness, it exceeds in value e\ery attri- 
bute and blessing. 

3. Benevolence is moral beauty. Without it no being has 
any moral beauty, but is clothed with the deformity of sin. — 
Knowledge is always used to do good or hurt, according to the 
nature of the active principles of the heart. A benevolent rel- 
ish will govern, and improve all the information a person pos- 
sesses, in devising means and ways to promote happiness. And 
the will is equally under the influence of tlie heart. Every 
choice, or exertion, is made with a view of gi'atifying the heart. 

Herice from facts and daily experience we find men using 
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iheir knowledge, and exerting their power, to gratify tbe pre- 
vail iiiir inclinations of the heart. The covetous improve all 
their knowledge and power in amassing wealth ; and the proud 
and ambitious, in usurping authority, extending their domiuioo, 
and reducing the world to a state of subjection. While tke fal- 
len angels were holy, every power was exerted to serve their 
king. But as soon as they were deprived of this disposition, 
and hatred governed, all their knowledge, subtlety and power 
have been used in opposing God, defacing the beauty of his 
kingdom, and destroying its peace and harmony. 

Before they sinned they were bright, amiable, glorious 
spirits ; reflecting divine rays, and shining with the splendori 
of holiness around the divine throne. But the moment they 
lost a benevolent disposition, they were stripped of all their 
glory and beauty, were clothed with deformity, and have been 
to this day hateful demons. As soon as Adum sinned* his glor^ 
departed ; and the divine beauty with which he was adorned 
is never restored, until benevolence is reinstamped on the heart* 
Benevolence is the beauty, the excellency, and the only crown 
of glory, with which intelligent beings are adorned. Without 
it they are deformed, loathsome, and hateful chi«rarters ; and 
can never be admitted into that world where every member re- 
flects the glorious rays of divinity. 

4. Benevolence is the only bond of union and harmony in 
the moral world. Those who are adorned with this spirit aim 
ai the same ultimate end. Tiiey rejoice in each other's joy. 
Their hearts ultimately centre in the same object. They love 
God supremely, and are loved by him ; they love their Savior, 
and he rejoices in his bride ; their love to each other is mutual 
and strong. Thus by love they are connected with their kiu§^ 
and head, and perfectly united to each other. 

In heaven, where benevolence is perfect, all are one. As 
Christ prayed, they are one with the Father, one with Christ, 
and oneness is perfect among the members. There is no dis* 
cord there. They are one in sentiment, one in pursuit and ac- 
tion, and one in aflx?ction. All hatred, envy, revenue, malice, 
and every disuniting and jarring passion, is eradicated. Be- 
nevolence is the only ac(ive goternuig principle in that world. 
Though tlie members of the heavenly society are innumerable ; 
yet they will eternally appear as one united body. Actuated 
hy one and the same spirit, they will move aromid the throne 
•f God their centre, with perfect harmony and regularity. As 
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^ne they will bow before the throne, and confess all they hav^ 
is from God ; as one they cast their crowns at his feet, and ac- 
knowledg'e their allegiance ; as one they will unite in the new 
song of praise ; and as one will ascribe dominion, power and 
glory to God, and exalt him forever. 

How useful, beautiful, and glorious is that principle of heart, 
which thus unites millions of millions in perfect bonds of end- 
lesN affection. Its beauty and glory are so bright, that there is 
no need of sun or moon in heaven ; and all the hosts above 
shine as stars of the brightest splendor around the throne, with 
increasing lustre forever. To have a clear view of the glory of 
any thing, we ought to survey it in a perfect state. For this 
reason I have represented benevolence as operating in heaven. 

When we consider that benevolence is the eternal, primary, 
and only efficient cause, of all good existing in the universe j 
the only principle, which prepares intelligent creatures lose c^e 
and enjoy God, and all good; the only quality which constitutes 
the moral beauty of rational agents ; the only Uniting principle 
in heaven ; as the light and glory of the universe ; we must pro- 
nounce its utility, glory and excellency to surpass all other 
things in worth and value. Oh how excellent, how glorious is 
this divine attribute. It is the divinity, beauty and glory of 
the Godhead. It is the beauty, glory and brightness of alt in- 
telligent beings. With it, in a perfect state, endlessly increas- 
ing happiness is inseparably connected. It is the glory of the 
universe, and infinitely exceeds the sun in its meridian splendor, 
in brip:htness, and in vivifying, blissful, joyful ra3s. 

Objection. If benevolence is a moral virtue, a holy affection, 
because it is useful ; then every thing which is useful is a mor- 
al virtue: The light and heat of the sun, health, food, and 
raiment, and a thousand similar blessings are useful, and tend 
ultimately to happiness. And if utility constitute the nature of 
moral virtue ; every thing, which has a final tendency to happi- 
ness, is of course a moral virtue. 

Answer. This objection seems to arise either from igno- 
rance, or negligence, or a wish to conceal and pervert the truth. 
For by making one plain and obvious distinction, which any 
one might see, the force of the objection disappears at once* 
It is only necessary to make a distinction between natural, and 
moral good ; a distinction which is made by every one. And 
why has not the objector made this distinction in this case, as 
lie does in a thousand other instances ? I can give no reason 
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tor this omissioB, bnt one or the other of the above caofles* 
It is granted, that utility, or the tendency of any thing to pro- 
mote happiness ultimately, does constitute the nature of good. 
For the same reason one thing ought to be called good^ every 
thing of the same nature ought to be thus stiled. There is bo 
difference, in their naiure^ between natural and moral good. 
They are both good, because their ultimate tendency is to hap- 
iness. And every thing is evil for the same reason ; becaaK 
its ultimate tendency is to misery. Natural good is not so call- 
ed for one reason, and moral good for a very different reason. 
This is not the ground of the distinction between natural and 
moral good. Moral good is predicated of no action or exer- 
cise, but those of moral agents. The light and heat of the sun 
are not actions of a moral agent ; yet being in their nature 
good, they are stiled a natural good, to distinguish them from 
the actions of moral agents. Indeed every thing belonging to 
a moral agent is not a moral good or evil. Knowledge, or the 
understanding with numerous operations, are not in a moral 
sense good ; they are not m^ral virtues. Neither xspoufeff or 
the will and its operations. Divines have always made a dis- 
tinction between the natural and moral attributes of Deity. 
And the same distinction is applicable to created moral agents. 
Moral good and evil are not predicable of every thing in exis- 
istence, but of active principles and their operations. Nor of 
active principles, unless they exist in a being, who is a proper 
moral agent. The reason of it is obvious. 

Now benevolence is an active principle, and belongs to the 
heart, and is the primary efficient cause of all the good or hap- 
piness which exists in the universe. This has been made evi- 
dent. It is then a moral principle ; and all its exercises or op- 
erations, which are commonly called the affections and passions, 
are also moral. And to distinguish all other actions, exercises 
b operations which are good, they are called natural ; good in a 
natural sense. Hence, although all things are good for the 
same reason, because they tend in their nature to produce hap- 
piness ultimately, or are ustful ; yet is it proper for the reasons 
assigned to distinguish between them, and call some of them a 
natural^ and others a moral good. This fully and fairly meets 
and answers the objection. So that we may now say, that be- 
nevolence is a moral virtue, because it is useful, or tends to 
happiness ultimately. And that the light and heat of the sun, 
and other things similar in their nature, are good, because ihej 
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tend to happiness ultimately; but they are only a natural good, 
or natural virtues, if so called. And the ground of this dis* 
tinction has been made clear and evident ; and the objection 
is answered. 

I have now exhibited my sentiments on this all important 
subject. And if any understand what has been written, they 
will consider benevolence to consist in a disposition or relish of 
the heart ; and view the happiness of others, or the greatest 
happiness of God's holy kingdom, as its ultimate end, which is 
sought for its own sake, and not with an aim to any other ob- 
ject beyond it more excellent. In this light they will see, it is 
the most beautiful, excellent, and glorious disposition, which 
can exist in an}' moral agent. They will see it is the original, 
eternal, efficient cause of all the good in existence ; as the only 
active, efficient cause, which has put every wheel in motion, 
and continues them till its ultimate end is obtained. Benevo- 
lence is the cause of all the happiness existing forever in heav- 
en ; and also the source of the perfect gratification of every 
benevolent desire. It is the first cause of all things, and its 
last end is the highest possible pleasure of benevolence. It is 
the alpha and omega in causing and attaining the greatest 
. sum of happiness. 






On Regeneration. 

What our Savior terms being born again, and generally by 
theologians is stiled regeneration, is essential to future happi- 
ness. It is a subject very interesting and important. The 
doctrine is vepy differently explained by the ministers of Christ. 
And no wonder, when we consider that each one describes it ac- 
cording to the views he has of the mind and heart of man. 
Regeneration is a change which takes place in the mind, and 
the heart is especially the subject of it. And if any persons 
have erroneous views of the heart, they will err in their expla- 
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nation of this change. This, as well as ahnost every othei 
doctrine of the gospel, requires a distinct, consistent, and sys- 
tematic view of the faculties and operations of the mind, ia or- 
der to explain and illustrate it according to facts and experi- 
ence. And to give an explanation of the new birth, wUch 
will agree with the word, with facts, and experience, requires 
just views of the human heart. No doctrine requires such 
knowledge more than this. And this will appear more and 
more evident, as we proceed in a discussion of the subject. 

A full and just view of the new birth requires an attention to 
three distinct propositions. These are the following : Vfhy is 
this change necessary f In what does it consist ? And what 
are its fruits ? If a person embrace false views concerning eith- 
er of these heads, he lays a foundation for a final deception, 
and endless disappointment. Feeling the necessity of clear 
and just views of this subject, and how fatal an error here may 
prove, I enter upon it with trembling and caution. 

1. Why is regeneration necessary ? Christ says, except a 
man be born again, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heav- 
en. 

That change is amazingly interesting and important, which 
is necessary to eternal life. And a distinct understanding of 
its necessity, will prepare the way to a just view of its nature. 
In a natural state men are unprepared for a heavenly state of 
existence. The heart is such, if a person were in heaven, he 
could behold no object which would aflbi*d him any delight, or 
gratify one desire. Regeneration then is necessary, to pre- 
pare persons for the enjoyment of the objects and employments 
of that world. To this end a new creation is necessary. This 
will be evident, when the necessity of this change is clearly ex- 
plained. 

The word of God represents unrenewed persons asdeacZ, blindj 
and deaf ; and without one sense to delight in divine objects. 
They have eyes, ears, and life, and all the senses necessary to 
relish and enjoy worldly objects ; but notone sense to delight 
in heavenly sources of enjoyment. Being spiritually dead, if 
they were in heaven, they could not enjoy any object there, 
any more than a dead man can enjoy the objects of sense in 
this world. And if the happiness of heaven consisted in be- 
holding the light of the sun, and the numerous colors its rays 
reflect, and in hearing melodious strains of music, it is evident 
the blind and deaf would find no object, which could afibrd 
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them any pleasure. Hence, the enjoyments of heaven are o( 
snch a nature, that sinners could no more be happy there, than 
a dead person could experience pleasure from earthly objects, 
or the blind from the light, or the deaf in the most harmonious 
music. Natural men have not one sense, which is a necessary 
preparation for the enjoyment of heavenly objects. Here then 
is the inquiry, what has man lost ; and what is the nature of 
his heart, which disqualifies him entirely for the enjoyments of 
a heavenly state ? 

The word of God teaches us, that Adam was made upright ; 
created in the image of God, natural and moral. As benevo- 
lence, or holiness, or love^ is the only moral attribute in the di- 
vine character ; Adam, to be created in the moral image of 
God, must be endued with the same love, the same benevolent, 
holy principle. And as an attribute in God is not simply an 
exercise, but a principle, or relish for the existence of happiness 
as the only absolute good ; so men, to be holy, must have a 
similar attribute. They must have an appetite, or relish, to 
delight in happiness as an absolute good, and rejoice in it 
wherever they see it. Accordingly, Adam was created with 
this holy appetite or relish. Those who are bom with eyes, 
are prepared to rejoice in light and colors ; and those who 
have ears, to delight in melodious sounds. And we ktfow the 
five senses of the body are necessary, to prepare us to enjoy all 
the objects of time and sense. And if we divide all objects of 
enjoyment in the universe into two general classes, and call one 
natural or temporal^ and the other moral or spiritual ; then, as 
our bodily senses are requisite to enjoy the former, so some 
attribute, or sense must exist in the heart to prepare us to en- 
joy the latter. All men do or may know, that our bodily sen- 
ses do not prepare us to enjoy spiritual objects. The only 
sense, which prepares us to enjoy moral objects, is seated in the 
heart. It is the heart only, which loves, and delights in spirit- 
ual things. And Adam was created with a heart to love God, 
and rejoice in him as his supreme good. 

He was created with a holy, benevolent appetite, relish, or 
disposition. And this prepared him to love and delight in ev- 
ery divine object ; in every object, which is a source of happi- 
ness to holy beings in heaven. He had other appetites created 
in his heart, to prepare him to love worldly objects, and seek 
Ihem as far as would be necessary to his preservation and com- 
fort in this life. But not one of those appetites ever loves or 
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delights in spiritual things. Thus Adam was created holy^ 
pure and upright; endued with every appetite, necessary to en- 
joy God as his supreme fountain, and take comfort in worldly 
objects. 

But when he ate the forbidden fruit, he forfeited the moral 
image of God, and was deprived of it. In that day, in a mor- 
al sense he died. And we see a great change had taken place 
in his feelings. Instead of delighting in God, and running to 
meet him when he heard his voice in the garden, he now runs 
from him, and endeavors to hide himself from his sight. He 
fears his Maker, and trembles before him. Now nothing re- 
mained in his heart to love and delight in God. He was as 
fully disqualified for the enjoj'ment of spiritual objects, as a 
person in a natural sense dead, is in that state unprepared for 
the enjoyment of worldly objects. And as all his posterity are 
born destitute of the moral image of God, they have nothing in 
their hearts which prepares them for the enjoyment of spiritual 
objects. They are as really disqualified for the enjoyment of 
heavenly objects, as the blind, deaf, or dead, are for the enjoy- . 
ment of light, colors, and melodious sounds. Hence the rea- 
son why they are iii scripture represented as blind, deaf, and 
dead. They have no taste or relish for any objects, but those 
of a worldly nature, such as property, honor, and sensual de- 
lights. 

Hence we find it is a fact, that when a door of mercy is open- 
ed to sinners by the death of Christ, and provision is made for 
their entertainment and salvation, and all are invited to come 
unto the supper prepared for them, and not one will come ; all 
wish to be excused,.and make light of the invitation, and go 
their ways, one to his farm and another to his merchandise. 
Why are men guilty of such almost unaccountable conduct ? 
Reason teaches, that when perishing sinners are dying, they 
would hear the invitation, ' Come, for all things are ready,' 
with joy ; and that all would flock to the marriage supper of the 
Son of God, in haste, and with gladness. But no, they prefer 
this world to the gospel feast, and will not come to Christ for 
life. And the reasons are, they have no appetite, no relish, 
for earthly, perishing objects. And as all men are governed, 
not by reason, but by their hearts, so they will forever act ac- 
cording to the nature of the appetites which govern them. 
This is tlic reason, why we see God the fountain of all good 
forsaken, Christ slighted and rejected, and the gospel supper 
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■cglectcd. This is the reason, why we see mankind so earnest in 
their pursuits after worldly good. They have no love for God, 
but they love tliis world. Hence they worship and serve the 
creature, and not the Creator. 

The supper prepared for sinners in this world is the marriage 
supper of the Lamb in heaven, upon which saints and angels 
feast. It includes every source of happiness enjoyed in heaven. 
And for the reason sinners do not delight in it on this earth, 
for the same reason they would not enjoy it in heaven. Hence 
if they were admitted into that blessed state, they would not 
find one object thereto afford them the least satisfaction. They 
would- take 'no delight in the marriage supper of the Lamb ; 
and they would find no earthly objects there to feast and enter- 
tain them. So that heaven would not afford them one object 
of pleasure. But as there they would clearly see, that God 
was against them, that saints and angels hated their characters, 
and every thing was opposed to their pride, and self exalting 
dispositions ; and that they were really only fit to be despised, 
and treated as enemies to all good ; every thing would be a 
source of pain to them. Instead of being happy, they would 
be exceedingly miserable. The reason is, they have no relish 
for the pleasures of that world. And they will find there no 
earthly riches, honors, or pleasures, to afford them any delight. 
As they cannot be happy there they will be excluded, and con- 
fined in the prison of darkness, the only place for which their 
hearts are prepased. There in confinement they can no more 
disturb the peace and happiness of God's kingdom. We now 
see, why a change of heart is necessary to heavenly felicity ; 
we see why a person, unless born again, cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven. The reason is, men in their natural state 
have no appetite, no relish, for any of those objects which con- 
stitute the marriage feast of the Lamb, and which are the only 
sources of felicity after death. 

11." Attend to the nature of that change, which is effected in 
regeneration. Regeneration is a new creation. There is some- 
thing created in the heart, which had never before had any ex- 
istence in it. This is a truth taught in many passages of scrip- 
ture. The apostle saith. If any man be in Christ, he is a new 
creature. Neither circumcision availeth any thing, nor uncir- 
cumcision, but a new creature. And that which is created in 
the heart, is called the new man, the inner man. So we are 
commanded to put off the old man, and put on the new man. 
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And as iu regeneration something new is created, hence all who 
are born again are stiled new creatures^ and are said to be cre- 
ated, to be the subjects of a creation. " We are his workman- 
ship, created in Clirist Jesus." This workmanship is a creation. 
Saints are new men, created after God in righteousness and 
holiness. And have put on the new man, which Is renew* 
ed in knowledge afler the image of him that created him. So 
they are called new born babes. 

As regeneration is evidently, according to scripture, a crea- 
tion ; we may ask, what is created ^ An appetite, relish, or 
disposition to be pleased with divine objects, is what is created 
in the heart. By creating this relish, the lost moral image of 
God isrestoied; the holy image with which Adam was crear 
ted. ^^ Put on the new man, which afler God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness." Here the new man created 
is after God^ a likeness of God, which consists in righteous- 
ness and true holiness. And the new man is said to be after 
the inuige of him that created him. Such texts make it evi- 
dent, that ii) regeneration the moral image of God, which was 
lost by the fall, is restored. The moral character of Grod is 
love, or benevolence. God is love. His moral image in men 
is the same disposition, appetite, or relish, which is styled love; 
that love to God and man, which the law requires. 

By this we see what the new creation is. It is the creation 
of that relish, which prepares a person to be pleased and de- 
lighted with that class of objects, called moral, or spiritual, or 
divine. It is an appetite or disposition to be pleased and de- 
lighted with the character of God, of Christ, with the law and 
government of God, with the truths or doctrines of the gospel, 
with the service of God, with the characters of saints and an- 
gels ; and all those objects, which are' the sources of all the 
Joys and felicity in heaven. Objects of this class infinitely ex- 
ceed iu value, beauty, glory, and excellence, that class which 
is generally styled earthly, worldly, temporal, and fading. 
We have shown that no one, antecedent to regeneration, has 
any delight in this divine class of objects. So far from it, that 
as they are opposed to the desires and pursuits of men, they 
excite in the hearts of the unrenewed hatred and opposition. 
But when born again, with this new relish tliey are prepared to 
be pleased with them, to love, and desire them as their portion. 
This new appetite created in the heart is a spiritual, holy life ; 
it is the eye of the heart by which it discerns the beauty of di- 
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vine objects ; the ear by which they hear with pleasure the 
voice of God in all his doctrines and precepts ; the sense of 
smellingy by which they smell the sweet odor of divine things ; 
the relish, or palate, by which they taste superlative sweetness 
in spiritual objects ; and the feeling or sense, by which they re- 
joice in God with joy unspeakable. This new appetite creat- 
ed in the heart comprises every sense, which is ascribed to 
saints in the word of God, and which in peculiar to them. 
Hence,when a person is born again,he is said to have eyes to see, 
ears to hear, and a heart to realize and love all the beauties and 
glories of divine objects. He is no longer in a state of perfect 
spiritual death, darkness, deafness, and brutish stupidity. The 
creation of this new appetite is bringing persons from darkness 
into marvellous light. This new relish, creat<^d in the heart, is 
light infused into it. This is the way by which God shines 
into the heart. And this new appetite is a principle of light in 
the heart, by which christians shine as lights in the world. 
They emit rays of light ; and these rays are a reflexion of di- 
vine light, as the moon reflects the rays of the sun. And by 
this light they glorify their Father, who is in heaven. 

Hence saints are called children of the light, and of the day. 
They are said to come to the light, and walk in it. They 
love the light, and hate the darkness in which they once liv- 
ed. And if they live as they ought, their light shines more 
and more unto the perfect day. And like stars they will shine 
around the throne of the Lamb forever, reflecting the light of 
the sun of righteousness. 

When persons are born again they are brought into a new 
world ; as really so as a person born blind, and afterward has 
eyes given him ; or as one born deaf has ears given hhn to 
hear ; or as one raised to life from actual death, will appear to 
himself to be in a new world. Now they see beauties, which 
they never saw before ; they hear the melody of God's voice, 
which they never heard before ; and they have new Aews, new 
feelings, affections and desires, and will live a new life. With 
them according to scripture, old things are done away ; they 
no longer place their aflections on this world, nor seek it as 
their portion ; behold all things are become new. They view 
divine objects in a new light, and experience now views, feel- 
ings, aflections, and joys, to which they had always been stran- 
gers. We hence see, that creating this new holy relish in the 
heart, according to representations in the bible, makes them 
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new creatures ; it is giving them ej'es to see, ears to hear, life 
from the dead ; bringing them into a new world, in which the 
beauties and glories of divine objects excite in them new views, 
affections, and new feelings of joy and delight. Now they 
walk in the light, love it, become lights themselves, and shine 
to the praise of divine grace. This is a great, and blessed, 
wonderful, and glorious change; and it consists pn'marzVy in 
creating in the heart this new appetite, restoring the lost image 
of God. They hereby become the children of God, sustaio a 
new relation to him ; and arc now prepared to love, serve, and 
enjoy him here and forever. 

Again. Creating this holy relish in the heart, in which this 
great change consists, is effected by the agency of the Holy 
Spirit. It is the office work of the spirit to renew the heart, 
and then carry on the glorious work of sanctificauon, till 
saints arrive to the stature of perfect men in Christ. Hence 
we are said to be bom of the Spirit. And we find the great 
work of renewing and sanctifying the heart, is generally m 
scripture ascribed to the Spirit, the third person in the God- 
head. Hence the reason why saints are called spiritual ; why 
they are led by the Spirit, and by him quickened, purified, and 
assisted. The sanctification of the Spirit begins in regenera- 
tion, and is carried on by his influences to the perfect day. 
By the Spirit we are renewed, created anew, purified, enlight- 
ened, quickened, and filled with joy and consolation. This is 
a most glorious work of the Spirit, a work absolutely necessa- 
ry to eternal life. How great, then, is the promise and gift of 
the Spirit. And as far as any oppose this work of the Spirit, 
they are said to resist the Holy Ghost, to quench, and grieve 
the Spirit. And tliisisone of the greatest,and most dangerous 
sins ; because there is danger of blaspheming the Spirit, and 
committing the sin which will never be forgiven. 

And this work of the Spirit is instantaneous. Creation from 
nothing, or producing something new, is always an instanta- 
neous work. It is absurd to suppose a thing to be only in part 
brought into existence. God said, let there be light, and light 
was. It was not some time rising into real being, it existed in- 
stantly. Every person, in a spiritual sense, is either dead or 
alive. He is not a day, or one moment, passing from death 
to life. By the agency of the Spirit this new appetite is in- 
stantly created. Although regeneration is an instantaneous 
work, yet the work of sanctification is progi*essive. Thiji 
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progresses through life. Saints b^gin to live in a moment ; 
but this life is increased, and invigorated dll their days, till 
they reach heaven. 

It will be Well also to observe here, a few things more in re- 
lation to this change, ft appears evident^ when all the passa- 
ges of scripture are carefully compared, and their import is 
understood, that the only thing immediately done in regenera- 
tion, is the creation of this holy appetite in the heart. This 
is creating anew, and restoring the moral image of God, which 
was lost at the fall of Adam. If this be true, then some ideas, 
which many bring into view, are erroneous. Some treat the 
subject as though they believed the change consisted in alter- 
ing the nature of sin. As tho\igh pride was changed into hu«- 
mility, selfishness into benevolence, and love for this world in 
a love for heavenly things ; opposition to God into love to 
him, hatred to men into love for them, and so in relation to 
other sinful altections ; as though their nature is so altered, 
that from being sinful they now become holy. But this senti- 
ment appears to be contrary to scripture, to reason, and to all 
sound philosophy of the mind. Sin may be subdued, and 
eradicated from the heart ; but its nature cannot be changed. 
To suppose, that pride can be changed into humility, or any 
fiinful affection can be made holy, is very absurd. Not only 
80, but this would effectually destroy that warfare, which all 
christians experience. For to make a warfare on this ground, 
the same affection, as pride for example, must be partly pride, 
and partly humility, or partly holy, and partly sinful ; and 
ithen the contest would consist in having the same sinful 
affection fight against itself. The proud or sinful part, fight- 
ing against the holy or humble part. This is representing the 
same affection as having two natures opposed to each oiher. 
Every affection is no more than a feeling and desire, simple in 
their nature. And to represent an affection as having two nia- 
tures, and opposed to itself, is as absurd as to suppose the 
banie drop of water as having two natures ; one part a fluid, 
and the other a solid. This is so absurd every one will reject 
the sentiment, as soon as the inconsistency of it is fairly stated. 

Some speak in such a manner as Would lead one to suppose, 
they considered sin as wholly subdued and eradicated in regen- 
eration. In this sense they seem to understand the passage, in 
which God savs, I will take away their heart of stone and give 
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tfaeiii a b«^art of flesh. Whatever may be the meaning of ttiil 
passage, ii raidiOt mean, that all sId is en>clicated. For iftfai^ 
were ihe fact, christians would never experience any warfare 
within. For this warfare consists in the opposition of ilie flesh 
to the «p:rit, or of the old man to the nvM man. But accordrng 
to this sentiment, when a person is born again, the desh, the 
old man. is subdued, eradicated, no longer has any being in the 
heart. The scripture every where lepresents christians as hav- 
ing a body of sin and death remaining in them ; as having 
flesh, and spirit, an old and new man, fighting against erch rtli- 
er. Hence taking away the stony heart, and giving a heart 
of flesh cinnot mean, that sin is all eradicated, and the person 
is now pericctly holy. To construe it consistently with other 

1)assages, its meaning must he. that the pf»wer of the siony 
leart is lessened, has received a deadly wound, will no more 
reign without opposition, and will finally be wholly subdued, 
and eradicated. If, then, we make the word of God our guide, 
we must still view a person who is bon^ again as having every 
sin, the old man, asstiil remaining in him. Not one sin is erad* 
icated. And all the change is this ; a new, holy, principle is 
created in the heart, which will ever fight against all remain- 
ing sin, and daily weaken its power, and keep it in subjection, 
until the day arrives, when the new man will gain the virtory, 
and all remaining sin will be wholly and forever subdued or 
eradicated. Then the person is perfect, perfectly I10I3', and 
has no sin remaining to pollute him, or disturb his peace and 
happiness. 

There are also some, who consider regeneration as immedi- 
ately aflfecting all the faculties of the mind. They say, that 
this chancre consists in enlightening the understanding, renew- 
ing the heart, and subduing the will. Hence regeneration 
does not respect directly one faculty, any more than another. 
This is confounding things, which ought to be distinguished; 
and surrou)ids the subject with mist and darkness. It is true, 
that this great change aflects all the faculties indirectly ; but 
the immediate eflect produced is in one faculty only. The 
heart is the subject wrotight upon, and aflfected, as has been 
shown in all that has been said on this subject. In the heart 
a new appetite is created. When this is done, a person is pre- 
pared to be pleased with a divine class of objects. Light in 
the understanding, and the obedience of the will, are consequen- 
ces, which follow this change in the heart. The understand' 
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ing and the will ure ever under the influence and governnieot 
of the heart. Hence as long as the heart continues totally ror» 
rupt, all the other faculties will have a wrong direction. But 
as far as the heart is renewed and right, the other faculties 
will then have o right direction. A reformation in every per- 
son must begin in the heart. And creating this new relish in 
the heart will incline every person to lead a new life ; and so 
far ah ne is gove. aied by this holy relish, all the exercises and 
operatioPb 'i the mind will be directed to the glory of God. 

When the heait is »^T»ewed as explained, a [person then de- 
lights in the cha(*ar;Lcr of God, and in all that class of objects 
called mora^ or divine. Now the person will delight in con- 
templating and studyii^g them. He will, therefore, confine the 
attention of the undrrbtandingto them. Now the understand- 
ing beholds nev^ beauties, perceives new sensations and desires, 
gains clear PT.d d'stifjct vie*^'s of every gospel doctrine, and will 
improve in knowledge daily. Previous ta this change in the 
heart, and while securt, he seldom attended to divine objects ; 
and when he Hid, the disrelish of the heart to the truth blinded, 
and prejudiced him to «uch a degree, he was more Ukely to 
embrace errors than the ti uth. The heart blinded the under- 
standing, and by its influence led him to judge of every thing 
so as to please the heart. Under conviction, previous to re- 
generation, persons through the influence of fear turn their at- 
tention to divine objects ; and the truth is so obvious, they soon 
perceive they are great sinners, justly deserve hell, are depen- 
/ dent, and if saved, it must be by grace. This light prepares 
the way for a change of the heart. Yet they see no beauty in di- 
vine objects ; and instead of being pleased with them, opposi- 
tion is excited ; fear, and the distress which attends it, is a load 
too heavy to be borne long at a time. But as soon as the 
heart is renewed, then divine objects please him ; his fears and 
distress of mind are gone ; he is relieved of his load and bur- 
den. And these objects, which before gave him pain, now 
please him, and afibrd him great satisfaction. The new sen- 
sations, joys, and desires, which he experiences, are new objects 
of perception. He now knows what the feelitigs and joys of. 
religion are. In this respect the understanding has new light, 
which is attained by experience, as the greater part of our 
knowledge is. Now he will attend to the truth, will make it a. 
subject of study, and will be daily growing in light and knowl- 
«d|pet. And bis onderstanding will b^ more enligfateQed iofteo; 
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in one month, than it had previously been in mauy years. 
But all this light or knowledge is the consequence, the fruit, of 
the change produced in the heart. Before his heart is changed, 
a person's understanding is unimpaired, is sound and good. A 
person in a dungeon with good eyes cannot see objects. Bat 
the fault is not in his eyes. So a person in an unrenewed state 
is kept by his evil heart in darkness ; and many are surprising-* 
]y ignorant of divine truth. But the fhult is not in the under- 
standing ; its eyes are sound and good. Remove every ob- 
stacle which had perverted the understanding, and kept its ej'es 
closed ; then it will perform its office, and judge of divine things 
according to truth, As the understanding is not impaired by 
the fall, but is blinded by the heart as our natural eyes are by 
a thick vail ; so remove this vail, and the aversion of the heart 
to truth, the understanding will then see objects as they are, 
a^d improve in light and knowledge. Hence as the under- 
standing is not impaired b^ the fall, and, considered as an eye, 
is in a sound healthy state, it needs no change or alteration. 
All that is wanting is, to remove the vail which blinds it, which 
intercepts its sight. This vail is the heart. Renewing or cre- 
ating this holy relish in the heart, is removing this vail, as far 
as a person is governed by this new appetite. As sin still re- 
mains in the heart, so far as this governs, his understanding 
will be still blinded ; but so far as his new taste governs, it will 
see, and judge of things as they are. Hence the light of the 
understanding is the consequence and fruit of regeneration. So 
that this change makes no alteration in the understandtug ; it 
respects the heart solely and primarily, and light in the intellec- 
tual part is a consequence of it. 

With respect to the will^ it is always obedient to the heart. 
It is always exerted according to the pleasure of the heart. The 
design of every volition is to obtain ti)e object, which is pleas- 
ing and gratifying to the heart. Hence the way to subdue tliie 
will is to renew the heart. It is said, '' Thy people shall be 
willing in the day of thy power." When that day arrh'es, in. 
which the power of God is exerted to renew the heart, then the 
will is obedient. As the \\e2Lrt has a new pleasure, so now 
there will be a new train of volitions. It is also said, his ar- 
rows shall be sharp in the heart of the king's enemies. When 
the enemies of God see their wickedness and danger, this light 
in. the understanding excites painful sensations iu the heart ; 
sen^atiot)^ ke^n as those produced by arrows, when they wound 
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and pierce the heart of the body. When Christ says, Yc will 
not come unto me, every one would be ready to ask, why will 
they not come? The n.-ason is, the character of Christ docs 
not please tlie natural heart, but is offensive to it. So the will, 
ever obedient to the heart, rejects him. Renew the heart, then 
the will readily chooses him as a Savior. Cr'.'iiiuira new rel- 
ish in the heart is the way by which person? *.iv Ji auji lo ChrUt, 
and made willing to come unto him for life. 

The will viewed as a faculty is not impaired^ nor its nature 
altered, by the fall. After Adam sinned he was just as capable 
of choosing and refusing objects, as he was previ-^us to his fall. 
But a very great change took place in his heart. Hi.* hv-t his 
holy relish, and was no more pleased, as he had been, w iih mor- 
al and divine objects. Now his heart was imperfect, sinful, and 
corrupt. It now, like a vail, blinded the understanding, and 
commanded the will to reject God, and choose this world lor a. 
portion. But when the heart is renewed, it is again pleused 
with divine objects ; the vail being removed, the undinstand-, 
ing is filled with light, and the will is directed to reject the 
world, and seek God as the best portion and fountain of living 
waters. The motion of every faculty will be towards God as 
its centre, as far as a person is influenced and governed by this 
new and holy appetite. This is the way in which the under- 
standing and will are affected, in regeneration. The heart or 
taste is the subject of the operations of the Holy Spirit, and the 
only subject directly and immediately affected. In this facul- 
ty a great and glorious change is effected by creating in it a 
new and benevolent appetite. In consequence of which the un- 
derstanding is greatly enlightened, and the will is obedient to 
the heart, and conformable to the law of God ; and the life and 
conduct of the person, from that day he is renewed, will har- 
monise with the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, as far at 
he in governed by this new relish created in him. 

Agaitl. Some suppose regeneration is effected by light, 
and moral persuasion. They suppose that light and proper 
motives are sufficient to change the heart, and produce an en- 
tire reformation in any person. 

But surely such persons have no correct views of the human 
mind, or of the nature of moral depravity. If they hadj they 
would agree with the scriptures in viewing regeneration to be 
a new creation ; so that all, who are born again, may with 
pvopriety be styled new creatures. Buthas light in the intellect 
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)>owor to create somethiug from nothing ? Have any motives, 
power to create something new ? If any can believe this, they 
be^'Hy great ignorance respecting the nature of light, aiid the 
influence of motives, and the faculties and operations of the 
mind of man. Facts and expeilence both prove that light, in- 
stead of rectifying the corrupt heart, excites its opposition to 
God and iue truth. This is the efTect of light on a depraved, 
corrupt heart, as is daily proved by facts and experience. And 
no motives will ever influence a person to choose or reject ob- 
jects of volition, contrary to the pleasure of the heart. The 
will has no p^^wer over the heart. The will does not govern 
the heart, but is governed and influenced by it. This also i& 
evident, from facts and experience. We may, therefore, as 
soon expect water will run from the centre of gravitation, as 
expect light and motives will change the heart, or produce any 
radical change in the feelings and desires of men. As the will 
is governed by the heart, motives will never influence the will 
to choose contrary to the pleasure of the heart. And light will 
here, as it forever will in hell, excite opposition against God, in- 
stead of producing any friendly feelings, as long as the pleasure 
of the heart remains unrenewed. 

If all that has been suggested on this subject is true, and 
harmonizes with the word of God, and agrees with facts and 
experience, a« has been made evident ; every one must be con- 
vinced, that the Holy Spirit in regenerating men does, immedi* 
aUJij and directly^ no more than create in the heai't that holy 
relish or moral image of God lost by the fall. And this crea- 
tion is sufficient to account for all the new views, feelings, de- 
sires, and joys, which the regenerate experience ; and for the 
new life, which they live. And this will be further confirmed • 
and illustrated, by what will be said under the next general 
branch of this subject. 

III. Describe llie /rmVs of regeneration. 

These fruits are internal and external. When internal 
fruUs appears in the life, actions, and conduct of persons, they 
are then extremal and visible. It will be most instructive to at- 
tend in the first place to those iiuernal fruits, which a 1} renew- 
ed persons experience. It has been made evident, that all the 
change effected immediately in regeneration consists in the cre- 
ation of that new, holy appetite, which was lost by the fall of 
our iirst parents. 

This was created in Adam, when God gave him beijag.. I^ 
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constituted one part of his h^ing. This, and the other appe^ 
tites created in his heart, were active principles, and prepared 
him for all the exercises and actions necFssar^ to his being and 
happiness in this life, and the life to succeed. When this was 
lost, he had rio relish for the class of objects styled moral or di- 
vine. But when it is anew created in the heart of any of his 
]oo^terity, then such person is prepared to relish a»d feed on di- 
vine objects. — As the appetite of hunger prepares persons to 
relish food, and all the different species of it ; so this holy ap- 
petite prepares a person to relish and delight in divine objects. 
And in attending to the operations or exercises of this appetite, 
we must carefully observe its primary ^ its secondary^ and its 
third class of affections. For its operations are divisible into 
these three distinct classes. And by attending to these classes 
every one will be better able lo judge, whether he has ever pass- 
ed from death unto life. And, 

1 . Attention will be given to the primary operations of this 
holy appetite. 

Every reader will readily see, that no object can affect the 
heart, unless seen or known ; or unless it is in view of the mind. 
When a person is renewed, and divine objects pass in review 
of the mind, he will have feelings and affections correspondent 
to their nature. When his attention is fixed on the character 
of God, of Christ, or of saints, he will feel an inward delighif 
what some rail joy. They appear to him beautiful, and he 
never saw them in this light before. And such persons often 
say, that every thing they see appears new to them ; they seem 
to be in a new world. This is occasioned entirely by a new 
sensation. They never before experienced that kind of de- 
light, joy, or satisfaction in viewing divine objects, which they 
now ieel. As they have a new and most pleasant sensation 
within, and as they do not reflect that this is caused by a change 
in their hearts, their first thought Is apt to be, that the things ' 
they see are altered ; and they are of course in a new world. 
It may be compared to this. A person, who never delighted 
jn music, but had painful sensations when he heard it, we will 
suppose has his ear so altered as to relish music. He hears it, 
and experiences delightful and transporting sensations. He 
would be apt to say, the music he heard was a new kind, such 
as he never heard before. And this is the occasion of his new 
sensations. Yet on reflection he would soon be convinced, that 
his new sensations arose from a change in his ear. When a 
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person is born again, the first alteration he experiences is a 
new sensation, which he considers very pleasant ; and so sweet, 
and different from any he had ever felt, he wishes to have it 
continued. His pleasure is such, he cannot conceive it possi- 
ble for him or any one to experience any which would be sweet- 
er in their nature. Now it seems to him that he has found 
true happiness, which he had been always seeking, but had 
never found. Now, as Christ said, he will thirst no more ; he 
will no more thirst alter any other species of happiness, or any 
other water than that which affords him such delight. 

But he will desire the continuance and increase of his pres- 
ent pleasure. As he has a new sensation, so divine objects 
appe'\r new to him. The divine character, the character of 
Christ, the law and government of God, swnts, and gospel 
doctrines, appear new, beautiful and glorious. Some experi- 
enc" tr.ls new and pleasant sensation, in a greater measure than 
oiijefs do. But all feel it in a greater or less degree. — ^This 
inward, delightful, satisfying %;ensation, is ihe first primary op^ 
erclion of this holy appetite. In an active sense the person 
Ui'^.y say, hh heart delights in God, in Christ, in divine objects, 
as •>£«*;;( -l (.'iich other in view of the mind. 

Fvuia tl«ir now sensation a new class of desires or affections 
will arise. He will desire the rontinuunce and increase of the 
satisfaction he then feels. He will desire to have daily com- 
munion with God, to have increasing and clearer views of his 
glory, to serve and glorify him. It will be his desire to put 
all his trust in Christ, to have a greater sense of his beauty and 
preciousness, to be one with him, and enjoy him as his belov- 
ed. He will desire to enjoy the society and conversation of 
saints, and to unite with them in acts of worship. He will de- 
sire their growth in grace, and the increase of their happiness. 
He will desire the salvation of all men, as far as is consistent. 
It will be his desire to have all come to Christ, and feel what 
he feels. But it is not necessary to be any more particular. 
Suffice it to say here, that for every divine object, which af- 
fords him inward delight, he will have a desire corresponding 
with the nature of his sensation. And these desires will be 
numerous ; and will constitute what is called in scripture, pant- 
ing after God, hungering and thirsting after righteousness. — 
And this new sensation, with the desires which immediately 
arise from it, and are connected with it, are intended by love ; 
love to God, to Christ, to saints, to enemies, and to the truth. 
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Such sensations^ with their attendant desires^ <;onstitute that 
love which the law requires towards God and man ; that gos- 
pel charity, without which dothing can profit us. What other 
flense can any one afix to the term love to God and men ? Do 
not those, who have that love for God the law requii*es, delighi 
in his character, and d' sire to have him glorified f Do they 
not desire to be conformed to God, to enjoy him daily, and with 
increasing satisfaction f And dan any person be said to love 
God, who does not delight in him ; and who has no desires for 
his glory, or to be like him, and serve him ? If not, it is cer- 
tain that by love to God is meant, delight in his character, 
with every desire correspondent with it. And the same exer- 
cises or. operations are included in the term love, when any di- 
vine things are the objects of it. Hence, in the sense now ex- 
plained, love to Grod, to Christ, to saints, to all men, and to the 
doctrines and precepts of the gospel, and the service of Jeho- 
vah) is the first, primary operation of this holy appetite. And 
of any persons find they have not those primary exercises, they 
may rely on it, they have not any of the fruits of regeneration ; 
and are not renewed in spirit. For they must have the prima- 
ry, before they can have any of the secondary fruits of the 
Spirit. «r 

It is proper now to observe, that some objects, which belong 
to the class of moral objects, instead of afibrding pleasant 
sensations, excite directly the contrary. This is true with re- 
spect to every species of sin. When a person is bom again, 
when he has a view of sin in others, especially in himself^ it ex- 
cites in him a disagreeable sensation, a sensation more or 
. less painful. A desire immediately arises to have sin sub- 
dued, and eradicated from his heart. It appears to him in 
a new light ; as odious, hateful, and one of the greatest or most 
awful evils that has existence. He feels a decided opposition 
against it. It is his most formidable enemy, and he views it in 
this light, and hates it. The reasons why sin is thus hateful to 
bim are many, and it may be he has never reflected on them. 
He hates it in reality, because it separates between him and 
God; is an obstacle in the way, which prevents his serving and 
enjoying Him as he wishes ; renders him unlike his Maker ; le- 
moves him to a great moral distance from the fountain of all 
good ; and hardens, blinds and stupifies his heart, and unfits 
him for the serWces and enjoyments of heaven. These are th^ 
reasons why sin is so painful and hateful. And though he 
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cannot perhaps tell why he hates it, yet he feels this aversios 
te it. And the more he becomes acquainted with its pemicioas 
nature, on his journey through the world, the more he will hate 
it, groan under it as the greatest burden, and mpre fervently 
desire its destruction. Now the painful sensations sin occasions, 
and the desires he immediately has to be delivered from its pow- 
er, and to be washed from its pollution, are the primary opera- 
tions of this holy appetite towards it. These primary exerdses 
are in scripture denominated sorrow, grief, hatred and repent- 
ance. By these terms is meant, that to the new bom son! 
sin is a painful, hateful object; the destruction of which he 
desires more fervently than the ruin of any other enemy. And 
it is thus painful and hateful to him, s^nd an object of his great- 
est aversion, for the reasons which have been given. Hence, 
if he knew he should never be punished for sin, yet his aversion 
to it would be the same, and of the same nature that has been 
represented. We now see what the primary operations of this 
holy appetite are. This appetite delights primarily in no ob- 
jects, but those included in the class of moral objects. These, 
especially God, it regards with supreme aflection. They are 
to the renewed the sweetest sources of their happiness. They 
esteem them as their portion ;. and are ready now to renounce 
every other object, for the sake of enjoying forever these wells 
of salvation. Under the influence of the pleasant sensations they 
feel, and the desires which attend them, they do and will turn 
about, and tread the narrow path, and seek heaven as thdr 
home. Having given this view of the primary fruits of regene- 
ration, we may 

2. Attend to the operations of this new appetite. 

As every person, when renewed, will delight in divine ob- 
jects, he will experience a desire for the continuance and in- 
crease of the happiness he now experiences. And as these de- 
pend on the increase of his appetite for such objects, he will 
desire to grow in grace. And as the growth of every thing, 
and the performance of every work, is eflfected by means, so he 
finds means are requisite to his growth in grace and happiness. 
Hence from his pleasure in divine objects will arise a seconda- 
ry class of affections or desires. And these desires have for 
their object all those things which are the means of their ad- 
vancement in knowledge and grace. Accordingly, every thing 
which is really a means of a christian's growth in grace, from 
infancy to manhood, will be an object of his desire. In such 
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msang he takes satisfaction, and desires them, not on their own 
account, but lor the sake of those objects which are in them- 
selves pleasant, and are the primary sources of his happiness. 
A person loves food for the body for two reasons. One is, he 
finds it is necessary to preserve life, health, the increase of 
strength, and vigor. Another is, tlic food suits his taste, ancl 
he takes satisfaction in eating; it is one source of his happiness. 
Then when he finds certain means are necessary to obtain food, 
and preserve a sufficient supply, he will delight in using them; 
be will desire them, and attend to them. Hence the reason 
why men love land, cattle, labor, money, and every other ob- 
ject needful to preserve life and promote their comfort. But 
these means are not desired on their own account, but merely 
for tlie sake of procuring food, aud other gratifications for the 
bodily appetites. 

So when persons are raised from moral death to life, they 
experience a new kind of pleasure, and deliglit exceed' ugly in 
the character of God, tlie living fountain of waters, in Christ, 
and in the happiness of all in his kingdom. These objects are 
in themselves very pleasant and delightful. They know these 
objects are a fountain of, bliss ; they know that their essential 
excellencies cannot be increased ; but they very soon learn 
that their glories may be displayed, and t^at their happiness 
in them may be increased ;■ and they find the increase of their 
happiness depends on the appetite, the relish they have for 
them. Hence the increase of this relish, their growth in grace, 
and conformity to God, is by them fervently desired. And as 
means are appointed by God for them to use, and to promote 
their growth in grace, these means are objects of their desire 
and love, not on their own account, but for the sake of pro- 
moting their conformity to (rod, and happiness in Him. 

The means which God has appointed for the growth in grace 
of his children, are, the doctiines and precepts of the gospel; ^ 
preached gospel, by which doctrines and precepts are explain- 
ed aud enforced ; the holy Sabbath ; all divine ordinances ; re- 
ligious conference and society; meditation on divine subjects ; 
prayer; watching; self-denial; maintaming the christian war- 
fare. These, and similar things are the means by which the 
growth of grace is promoted, till we reach a perfect stature in 
Christ. These means afford satisfaction, are objects of fervent 
desire, for the sake of attaining unto perfection in holi- 
ness and bli^s. And till persons love God, they lia^x ne 
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love or desire for these means of grace, which are holjr. 
But as sooD as they love and delight in God, then we 
find these secondary desires operate. Now they love the 
word of God, its doctrines and precepts. Now they love the 
preaching of the word. They love prayer, have fervent desires 
to come before God and supplicate for mercy. They earnestly 
desire religious conference and society. The Sabbath is thdr 
delight. They love all ordinances, and all the means of gracei 
and desire the enjoyment of these means and privileges, and 
will diligently use them, and cry to God for a blessiag to attend 
them, that they may promote their growth in grace, and de- 
light in God, and prepare them for a heavenly state. Before 
persons are renewed, they have no real love for the Bible* 
Hence they seldom read the word, seldom pray, or use other 
means. And as far as they do use them, they are either influ- 
enced by fear, or custom, or some other selfish and unhallowed 
motive. But as soon as persons are born again, and have once 
tasted that the Lord is good, and experienced new and ravish- 
ing delight in Him, they then have a new class of feetings, and 
of desires for all the appointed means of grace. Now they love 
to read and meditate on the word of God, it is more precious 
to them than silver or gold, sweeter than honey ; they delight 
in the Sabbath, in hearing the word preached ; one day in God's 
courts is better than a thousand spent in sin and worldly pur- - 
suits. Now they love their closets, and enter them to converse 
and commune with God. Now they love to meet with the 
ssdnts of God, for reliprious conference, society and prayer. 
They love to draw near to God in all his ordinances. They love 
to watch, deny self, fight against sin, and press forward towards 
perfection. This love for the means of instruction and gracey 
and their desires to enjoy and use them diligently, are fruits of 
the Spirit. They are properly secondary fruits ; because if they 
hadinot the primai'y fruits, such as delight in God, they would 
not have this secondary class of desires and afiiections. The 
secondary are inseparably connected with the primary ; and so 
united, that their satisfaction in the use of means will never be 
greater than this delight in God. And, indeed, in proportion 
as a person's relish for the living fountain of waters and his 
delight in it varies, at one time strong and fervent, and at 
another weak and faint ; in the same proportion he will find his 
satisfaction and diligence in using means will vary ; and in his 
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mttendance on means, he m\\ be alive and engaged, or cold and 
foriTial, just as his relish is, either strong, or faint. 

Hence these secondary fruits of the Spirit are real evidences 
of grace, as well as the primary fruits. If then persons find 
they do not delight in reading and meditating on the word of 
God, nor in hearing it preached, nor in pra^^er, nor in divine 
ordinances, nor in religious conference and society, nor any o^f 
the appointed means of their salvation ; they ma^ rest assured 
they have never passed from death to life. If they say they 
have tasted, all things have appeared new to them, they have 
been greatly elated with joy, and felt more happiness in an 
hour, than in all their life before; yet after this do not fervently 
desire the means of their growth, and do not take satisfactfon 
in them, and are not careful to use them with diligence ; they 
may conclude all the pleasures they have experienced, and con- 
cerning which they have so much to say, is no more than the 
experience of stony ground hearers, or of those mentioned 
Hebrews vi, who fell away, and drew back unto perdition. All 
may rely on it, that if they do not experience the secondary 
fruits of the Spirit, they have never had the primary fruits; and 
if they still retain this hope, they are deceived, and will hear 
Christ at last say, I never knew you. Hence it is all import- 
ant to be. well acquainted with the secondary, as well as the 
primary fruits of the Spirit, in order to judge correctly con- 
cerning our spiritual state. If persons have tiie secondary 
fruits of the Spirit, they will labor as earnestly for the bread of 
life, as men of the world do for bread for th^ body. For their 
whole work in this life consists in their using the means God 
has appointed for their growth in knowledge and grace, and 
ripeness for heavenly mansions. And their desires for these 
means, that they may grow, are so fervent, they will prompt 
them to use them diligently. It will be their daily work. Hence 
they persevere, hold on and hold out to the end, and finally 
conquer, and receive a crown of life. But those who have not 
these secondary fruits, soon lose their first counterfeit relish ; 
and then, though various motives may induce them to lead a 
moral life like the Pharisees, yet they will be formal, cold and 
barren in religion, without ever manifesting the life or power 
of it. And some will not persevere in this cold, moral, formal 
course, but return again to their former mode of living, and 
wallowing in the filth of sin. Wherefore, let all examine whe- 
ther they have these secondary fruits of the Spirit. 
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8. There is oue more class of holy desires and affections to 
be considered, as the fruits of the Spirit, or new birth. 

To understand this part of our subject distinctly, it is neces- 
sary to remark, that Christ the King in Zion has enemies, 
and these are enemies to Ids kingdom, and to all his subjects 
and friends. They are determined, violent, numerous and pow- 
erful enemies. Their aim is, to dethrone Christ if possible, 
destroy his kingdom, all his subjects and disciples. These 
enemies are satan with all his legions, all remaining sin in the 
heart, all iufidols and unrenewed persons, the charms and flat- 
teries of tliis world, powerful temptations, all errors in doctrine 
and practice. These are inimical to Christ, to his cause, and 
to his n^al friends and followers. They are constantly oppo- 
sing Christians, fighting against them, and aiming at their de- 
struction. Can real Christians view these enemies with indif- 
ference f Will not their opposition to every thing which the 
saint loves, highly prizes, and seeks as his treasure, excite 
feelings and desires in their hearts of some kind or other f Bat 
what are the feelings and affccions which opposition from such 
enemies will excite f The word of God teaches how we shall 
feel towards them. We should hate them,feel a holy indignation 
against them, experience strong desires to have tliem defeated, 
destroyed, bound and confined, that they may not injure the 
blessed cause in which we' are engaged. 

We shall hate sin in our own hearts, as well as in others ; and 
feel a decided opposition to it. We shall fight against it ; never 
feed or indulge it ; nor make peace with it, or ever rest content- 
ed with any thing short of its perfect eradication from the 
heart. We shall be opposed to Satan, to all his works, and all 
his temptations. We shall resist him, and fight against him, 
and never give place to him. We shall desire the day to come, 
when he shall be bound, and confined forever, and wholly de- 
feated. We shall desire, that even enemies to God may be 
renewed and become his friends. And if they continue ene- 
mies, we shall desire to have them defeated and confined with 
devils, that they may no more disturb the peace of God's king- 
dom. We shall resist every temptation, and guard against the 
allurements of riches, honors and vain pleasures. We shall 
oppose every error in doctrine and practice, and contend ear- 
nestly for the truth. We shall fervently desire the day to ar- 
rive, when Christ will triumph over his and his people's ene- 
mies, when we shall gain an endless victory, when death will 
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be destroyed ; and all enemies, and evils of every kind, shall he 
forever banished from the holy kingdom of Christ; when peace, 
and love, and harmony, shall forever prevail ; and all the friends 
of God enjoy perfect good, without any enemy to disturb or 
interrupt their enjoyments. Such feelings and affections the 
opposition of enemies will excite in the hearts of all who are 
born again. 

Those who make a portion of this world, if they are oppos- 
ed in their pursuits, view their opponents as their enemies. 
Their opposition to them in the pursuit of objects which they 
love, produces in them hatred, angrer, revenge, and such pas- 
sions, towards their opposers or enemies. 

So in this case, all beings and things which are opposed to 
the happiness, glor}', purity, and peace of God'§ kingdom, will 
be considered by saints or enemies, opposed to the objects of 
their supreme delight. And such opposition to all their pri- 
mary and secondary feelings and desires, and to their pursuit 
of the highest good of Christ's kingdom, will excite in their 
hearts a decided opposition to such enemies. And these are 
holy desires, such as we ought to have, and are the fruits of the 
Spirit, or the effect of regeneration. — If we do not experience 
them, we have no ground to hope we are born again. If we do 
not feel a hatred to sin, and strong desires to overcome it ; if 
we do not hate and fight against satan, and resist his tempta- 
tions ; if we do not hate sin in others, and desire to reclaini 
them ; if we do not hate every error, and guard against the 
allurements of this world ; if we do not fight against such ene- 
mies, desire to overcome, and be crowned with victory ; what 
evidence have we tliat we are bom again ? If remaining sin is 
not a grief to us, and our greatest burden in life ; if we are not 
warmly engaged in the christian warfare ; if the abounding of 
sin, and the success of satan on the earth, are not hateful ; if 
our desires for a final victory over all evil are faint 5 we have 
little or no ground to hope we are christians. 

Here then is another class of affections, which all mil experi- 
ence who are born again. By them we may try and examine 
ourselves. 

I have now described the fruits of regeneration, or of the Spir- 
it ; and have divided these fruits into three distinct classes, to 
help all to form a correct judgment of their real character. In 
the first class is included a new, holy, spiritual appetite ; which 
delights in the character of God, of Christ, in the happiness of 
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his Ungdom, and desires for the continuance and increase .of 
those pleasures. The first pleasures andjo^s of renewed per-; 
sons, with their immediate de«ires, when every thing* appears 
new to them, form the first class of holy afii^ctions. From this* 
will arise desires for the continuance and increase of grace, anif 
for all the means God has appointed for our improvement in 
knowledge and growth in grace* Those desires constitute the 
second class of holy desires or frnits of the Spirit. And front 
these will arise a hatred of sin, of every spiritual enemy ; and 
desires for them to be subdued, and a final victory gaiiiedit 
These desires to overcome all spiritual enemies form a third 
chss of holy afiections. AU these are those fruits of the Spir^ 
it, by which we may know what our characters are. But one 
thing more remains under this head, which is to shon^, 

4. That those who have these fruits will manifest them, in a 
life and conduct agreeing with their nature. 

Every person^s external and visible conduct, is nndeir the ^ 
influence and government of the heart, or afiections. The 
heart is the only primary active principle in man, which pro' 
duces all the visible fruits in person's actions and conduct 
The heart is every persons' moral nature ; and his extemd 
conduct is the fruit this nature brings forth. Hence the rea- 
son why Christ compares men to trees. He says trees bring 
forth fruit, according to their nature ; and he says, that men 
will do the same. This Is the way by which we learn what the 
nature or moral character of man is. We infer his nature 
from his fruit, as we judge of the nature of a tree by its fruit. 
In this way every person must learn his own nature or chara6- 
ter. Here we take into view a person's internal, as well as ex- 
ternal, or visible fruit. We may then adopt this as a true 
maxim, that if our external fruit does not agree with the word 
of God, we are not christians. 

A person's external conduct may exhibit negative and pos- 
itive evidence, that he is a saint. By negative evidence is in- 
tended mere morality. If a person's life is immoral, it gives 
positive evidence that he was never bom again. If he is strict- 
ly moral, he gives nrgative evidence of piety. His actions and 
woi'ds agree with the rule of duty . And we may. have no evi- 
dence to support us, in saying he is not a real saint. 

By positive external evidence, is meant those actions and 
condnct, which manifest a real benevolent spirit. He not only 
abstains from evilj and avoids immoral conduct ; but he goes 
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by his actions and conduct in life. — So Christ represents th6 
final trial. 1 was sick, and ye visited nic ; to another he says, 
I was sick and ye visited me not. Here one gave posidve evi- 
dence of love to Christ ; the other gave only negative evidence* 
And we learn, that negative evidence is not sufficient, ifpod-^ 
live evidence is wanting. For one is bv Christ blessed^ and 
the other condemned. Yet the one condemned is not acfctiscd 
of any immoral conduct. 

When a contribution is proposed to send the gospel to the 
heathen, one professor says nothing ajrainst^ and does nothing 
to prevent it ; but though able he will not give any thing to 
promote the object. Another, no more abk to give, encour- 
ages all to give, and gives freely and liberally himself. One 
fives only a negative, but the other positive evidence of piety, 
'his shows us that those who give no more than negative evi- 
dence of pietj^, do not bring fortib the fruit which gains the char- 
ity of others. Any person unrenewed may do all this i he 
may live a moral life, so that no person can have ^hy reasoh 
to spealjL evil of him, or charge him with any crime. Bui chris- 
tians are to do more than others ; and must, in order to gaip 
jcharity. They must not only avoid sinful courses, b^ careful 
not to cast stumbling blocks in the way, or do any thing to 
hinder the salvation of souls, and the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom ; but they must be actively engaged in afTordihg as-^ 
distance to fellow travellers, and in promoting the kingdom of 
Christ. A christian must not only avoid every thing, whicii 
may prevent his brother's rising, when he falls or stumbles ; 
but he ought to help him rise. He should not only refrain 
from every thing which may prevent his return, whcfn he goes 
astray ; but go after him, find him and bring him back to the 
folif if it be possible. He must not only refrain from evil, but 
do good ; not only avoid works of darkness, but shine as a 
light in the world. Some trees are full of leaves, and bear evil 
fruit ; others have leaves, but no fruit ; and others are full of 
leaves and laden with good fruit. So a good profession is liko 
a tree with leaves ; and if such are only negatively good, they 
are as trees full of leaves, which bear no fruit. But a real saint 
is not only beautiful with the leaves of a profession, but is more 
or less laden with good fruit« This may show what of external 
visible fruit we must bring fortb^to give evidence of real friend- 
j^hip to God. If professors ate not negatively holy, are not 
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iiiaraf, but immoral, it is Tery cenaio they are not dir&rinf, 
hmwever good their story of experiences may be. If they ^ 
moral, and thas negatively good, and profess a change ofhealft 
we have not saflicieat groand to say they are not saints. Btft 
if they exfaiMt only this negative e^dence, onr charity for tfaeii 
will be faint. 

Bat if their relation is good and they bear fruit pontivdy 
good, they gain oar charity at once ; aad we shaB have wMb 
and foil confidence that they are what they profess, accordi^; 
to the measare of good fmit which they bear. Now whatever 
we have felt inwardly, even tboagh we have been elaned aeem- 
ingly to heaven with good feelings, yet if onr virible'Ele itaid 
conduct do not harmoniie herewith ; if we have only -ane^ 
tive, bat no positive etirlence ; we have not gronnd to soppart 
that hope which pnrific.? the heart. Hence, to have tbat=lhnt 
which tne word of God describes as good frait, we most ittpe- 
rienceall those internal affections, which have been illnitrMed; 
and onr external conduct and life mast agree herewith; otho^ 
wise we have not the fraits of the Spirit, which we may reft da 
with safety. 

After all, persons may be deceived. They may'«9dilUt 
much posiUvegood fruif externally, yet not be christians. %^ 
canse all those external good things may be performed ittnii 
bad motives ; from pride, or a desire to appear well, and gab 
. an honorable name in tlie world. This is cleariy taaght'Y^ 
Christ and his apostles. 

Our Lord says, that some at the great day Vill* plead, 
have wrought miracles in his name, and eaten and drank in^ 

f'esence,to whom be will declaire tliat be never knew them. jL 
anl signifies,' that persons may speak with the eloquence ofan- 
gels, feed the poor, work miracles, and give their bodies toHie 
burned, yet not have charity ; and if they have not diattiQry 
' they are nothing. And this agrees 'with his description' 6( eer* 
tiun characters in the 6th of Hebrews, and with'ii^hatChri^tdb- 
serves concerning stony ground heaters. And it agrees 'WJtt 
the dictates of reason. For however good and nseful acitotts 
and words are, if they arc not performed with right motives, 
and do not proceed from a benevolent principle of heart, they 
cannot be t)lcasing in the sight of that God, who looketh at the 
heart, and requires sincerity in the inward part. 

I hjive now c\hibitcrl to view those frtiits of the Spirit, or' of 
the nrw birth, which all will bring forth, more or less, who sse 
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liom «gaia. It is by diese fruits we are to form our opinion of 
others, and jadge coDceming our own characters. Por Christ 
has given the same rule, by which we are to judge ourselves 
mad our fellow men, whether we and they are indeed the cbild- 
K^q of God. Ely their fruits ye shall know them ; and by ouir 
i^ic we must know ourselves. f*or we have no intuitive view 
qf our nature, any more than we have of the nature of other 
persons. And of course we have no way to Huow ourselves, 
Quly by our fruits.* How important, then, that we shpuld fyrta 
<;unsistent views of the nature of gospel fruit. For if we ^ro 
wro|ig in this particular, we may form false opinions of onr own 
fae^arts and moral characters. * 

Reflections. 1. No person can tell the minute, or hour, or 
day in which he was boru again. 

Regeneration is the creation of a new nature, or a holy, be- 
nevolent, active principle of action, or appetite. And there 
are but three ways, by which we can know whether such a prin- 
pple is created in us. One is by intuition ; another by feeling 
Uie operation of divine power, at the iqstant the creation is per- 
formed ; and the last is, by the fruits which will follow. We 
certainly cannot tell, this by intuition. To have a naked view 
9f the heart, is the prerogrative of God only. An^ it is as cer- 
tain, that DO person can know this by feeling the agency of the 
Spirit. The agency of God is constantly operating upon 
christians, in preserving life, in sanctifying the heart, and in 
many way^. But no person feels this agency ; no one has a 
(Qpscious feeling of that power, which causes his Idngs to heave, 
mi his blood>to jQow in his veins. It is then only by the finits^ 
^^iich die new iaature will bear, that we can haye a kno^Iedg^ 
pf this great change, ^o learn by the fnii^, there must be 
ippre pr- less time intervene, before we can iofer that vfeare rer 
Hewed. 

It is granted, persons may knpw the hour and place in which 
tlney experienped a change in l^ieir feelings ; when things ap- 
ip^s^red new to them ; when they fdt other joys, and sensations, 
msi^ d^sijvs. But tl^ose tV^Iings are qot the changeitself ; they 
are pnlythe fruits c^it. A new nature or appetite must pre- 
jpede these sensations and desures. And from them we may in- 
/er, that a change has been produced in us, if those feelings are 
gennine. But we cannot infer from them that we were at that 
instant born again. It might be at that instant, and it might 
jii^ve'been an hour or day previous* How long the heart may 
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'Ifavc been created anew, before we experience any of tbeAidtSi 
po person can tell. It is probable, tliat some experience those 
iruits more iniroediately than others ; according to the natiire 
of the objects in view of tbe mind at the time the change is ef- 
fected. As it is by tbe fruit only a person can know be is bm 
again ; and as no one can infer from the frnit the instant wfaen 
tbe new creation was produced ; so no one can tell the day or 
bour, when his heart was renewed. He can tell when he ex- 
perienced new sensations, desires, and pleasures ; but caniot 
tell, when that new principle was produced, which bringi fiyrth 
those fruits. And it may be^hat the fruit is realized very joon 
after the change is produced ; but not certain. — This corrects 
and confutes an error^ wliich is often attended with dangerous 
consequences^ 

Some persons i>el»e%'e they can telj with certainty the vfiy 
instant, or moment, when they were born again. And onrtfak 
ground it is, that they are positive and certain that they^sw 
new creatures. Hence, whatever their feeSir.g and fruits an 
afterwards, tliey are still confident they are saints. They iHll 
say, I know I am renewed ; for I know the moment, wheathk 
lUras done ; and if grace cannot be lost, I am still a rencfiM 
man. So they maintnin their hope, though their present fitft 
condemns them. While a person, who says he cannot tell 
whether he is bom again only by his fruit, will doubt cohceiiH 
ing his state so far as his Truit will not warrant him to hope. 
He can say, I know the very hour when a great change took 
place in my feelings, and I hod some hope then that I was a new 
creature. But as all my feelings.then may have been spurious, 
ai|d false ; so it maj' be I was not then renewed, or have been 
0ii9ce, seeing I do not bring forth the genuine fruits of a new 
heart. If my feelings were genuine on which I first built my 
hope, I should still bring forth good fruit. As my fraU is not 
sucb as the bible represents christians as bringing forth daily, 
I have reason to fear my first fruits -were ffilse, only such as 
stony ground hearers experience ; and hence the reason why I 
have gepernlly been so barren. Thus difierent will be the * 
reasoning of persons, when one Is certain he knew the moment 
when he was born again, and the otlier relies not on this, but on 
the fruit he bears, as the only sure evidence of a chapge of 
Jieart. 

Persons of tbe fcrmer class are generally antinominians; 
ihcy maintain their hope firm, when their daily fruit cohdcirin« 
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BODS may have a saving faith, yet not bring forth good fruit ? 
There is reason to fear many have been deceived to their final 
ruin, who have imbibed the erroneous idea of which I am speak- 
ing. While those who depend on their fruit as an evidence of 
a real change, according to the direction of Christ, will doubt; 
examine themselves, and feel assured no further than their fruit 
witnesses in their favor. . And they will make it a business to 

' live holy lives every day ; while those of the other sentiment 
will give very little attention to the fruit they bear. For theif 
bope from day to day is not founded on their fruit, but ou the - 
'certainty that at such a moment they were renewed. 

2. Great transports of joy are no certain evidence of a change 
of heart. Some lay great stress on sucbjoj'ful sensations. As 
foon as they feel them, they arc sure of a change of heart. Yet 
perhaps there is no feelinc^, no aTection, which satan can more 
earily counterfeit, than this. For according to- the known laws 
of our nature, by which we arc always governed, it is certain 

' that joy will attend a deliverance from danger or distress^ 
whether tt be real, or cxisang only in the bdief of the mindi 

*-For if a person believes he is delivered from the danger, the en- 
eni}', or the evil, which iie greatly dreaded, iiis deliverance is 
in his view real; and wilk be attended with the same joyful 
feelings as a real salvation, though in fact he is deceivcfd, be- 
lieving he is safe when he is not. 

Satan is a cunning and subtle adversary. His object is the 
mln of souls. To efiect this he will, if possible, keep sinners 
in a state of peace and security all their days. • If at any time 
they are alarmed with a sense of their danger, he will try every 
method lie can to lull their fears asleep again. If he cannot 
effect this, his next step is to deceive them ; and make themrbe* 
lieve they are real saints, when they are not. And this is the 
most dangerous ground, upon which he can bring them to rest. 
For it is seldom any person is brought to renounce his liope^ 
though it be false. Many secure souk are alarmed and renew* 
ed, while not one hypocrite is brought to see his deception, k* 
Ject his hope, and build anew. It is by deception satan brought 
sin into this world at fjrit ; and it is' by deception he has ever 
"^ince maintained his kingdom. . This is the grand means by 
which be ruins so many souls.. To this end, we are informed, 
he may and often does transform himself into an angel of light. * 
And when he does this, tliere is no angel in )jca\*eii, who mnni- 
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fests a greater leal finr religion than he. He then labors to 
have sinners attend to religion with great assiduity. For a 
proof of this we may. prodace as witnesses the Heathen, the 
Jews, and Mahometans. How zealous they are 'in religion. 
But their systems are Each as satan has invented for them to 
embrace. Satan fiuds that mankind in general cannot rest 
easy, unless they have what they call religion. He according- 
ly forms systems for them, and persuades them to embrace them; 
and the more engaged they are in supporting their religious 
rites, the more safe and secure they feel, and so much the more 
satan is pleased. For if by such ways he can blind, and de- 
ceive, and ruin souls, he is satisfied. He then is their god, and is 
full of religious teal himselC 

Now in a christian land satan has to take a different course^ 
in many respects* While men admit the bible, he persuades 
them to embrace damnable errors, and support tbem with all 
the seal, and false learning and reasoning in- tbeir power. If 
any remain ortbodoiz in head, and he cannot ruin them by dan- 
gerous errors in sentiment, be will bring them to- believe they 
are christians when they are not,' aod so rest on a false bope« 
Hence, when sinners are aiamicd''an'd exercisecl in mind, and 
even have a genuine conviction of sifi, he will persuade them to 
-believe, that remarkable dreams, vjsidns, bodily agitations, texts 
of scripture occuring suddenly, and ili a way unaccountable to 
the mind, and such like things, are slire evidences of a change 
of heart. He sets ^them to reason in this way; ^1]his dream, 
this vision, this bodily feeling, this te:v.t of scripture, is no part 
of my agency. I cannot prodace such things, nor prevent 
them. They are produced by some invisible, agent, aod this 
agent is tlie Spirit of God. For satan cannot, and if be could, 
he would not, do these diings. lliey must be from the holy 
Spirit, and by them the Spirit informs us we are bom. again.* 

Now.it is easy for satan, if permitted, to produce such strange 
dreams, visions, and bodily afTections ; and whisper ..texts of 
scripture to tbeir. minds. He quoted scripture to Christ ; he 
had great power .over men's bodies in that day ; aod be can 
raise storms, as in the case of Job, and do many such wonder- 
ful things, when permitted. When, therefore, men are persuad- 
ed to believe, that such wonders are always produced by the 
Holy Spirit, and are sure signs of a change of heart, be has 
them in his power, and €an deceive tbem at his pleasure. And 
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pel-sons wbo believe tlmsiiiay rely imAtf ftey will Iiave -visioak 
end revelations, more or less. 

And some, who profess to be ministers, Imow so little-ooncern- 
ing human nature, and the deceitful workings of sataik, Aatthey^ 
do, by laying much w^ght on sudi appeariuroes. themselves, 
-|>ersuade many to lielieve in them, and rely on diea. Henoe 
in places where such things are prealdied and believed, if these 
is any revival, persons experience these things very olitea. Onie 
has had a dream ; another a vision ; another a text occuring he 
cannot tell how ; odiers have felt fftezi weakness fof body, sd 
us to lose their strength, and apparently their life. Converts 
are multiplied very fast ; almost every one has a dream or vi* 
cion, or some such .wonder to relate, and then is pronounced 
converted. Thus satan deceives many. While in odier places 
'Whcfre there are revivals, and persons are tauf^ differently, 
-and d&mt believe in such things as signs of conversion, it is veiy 
'yare that they occur among the converts. Why not ? Because 
'vatan Imows, that he cannot deceive such persons in this way. 
'8uch^wo#ks 'therefore do not answer his end ; and 4>f course be 
does not produce them. Hence the reason why ^the weak, the 
ignorant, and those most likely to believe in such strange things, 
■^tre most apt to experience them. Because in such persons sa- 
tan is'more'likely to succeed in deceiving* 

Now when persons are under serious impressions, and have 
^ -sense and conviction of sin, satan will deceive them, if possi- 
-fille. 'He'will lead them to settle down on a false hope. And 
'if,in'thi6flUtte of mind, they have an idea that they are born a* 
gain, whether they obtain this by dreams, visions, or any other 
way, they will experience an alteration in their feelings. As 
soon or tibey believe they are renewed, whatever may occasion 
thtsf belief, they will feel joyful; their burden will leave them, 
tind their mind will become in some degree tranquil. And those 
'fMKngs are occasioned by the idea, or the belief they have, 
tbat'ifieir^heart is renewed. And the joy they feel, their relief 
i^f the burden they had experienced, and the consequent peace 
*ef mind,x:onfirm dieir belief; and this again increases their joy^ 
itLtid this increase satisfies them still more* fully that they have 
passed from death to life. So in this way they soon have a 
settled-and confirmed hope. Yet their hearts remain unrenew- 
fM ; and this great change in their feelings was occasioned 
^Miolly by their being led to entertain a belief that they hadbe- 
^come new creatures. If a person views himself, as he really is, 
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this view excites fear, anxiety, and distress, and sinks him under 
the fatrrden ; if, by any means, he gains belief that he is deliver- 
ed from danger, and the death he feared, his fears, and distress, 
and burden, will leave him. And this deliverance, which he 
considers as real, will excite in him greater or less joy and glad- 
ness of heart. Yet he is deceived ; no such deliverance has 
been wrought for him, as he believes. But with him it is a re-' 
ality, and produces the same elTect it would in case it had been 
real. . And his relief of his burden, and joy of heart, he will 
view as evidences of a real deliverance ; and of course will in- 
crease and strengthen his previous belief or hope. 

Thus how easy it is for satan to deceive- persons, when they 
embrace such erroneous ideas of evidence of convction. U 
was in a way similar to this, the stony ground hearers were 
filled with joy, and their joy confirmed their hope. Sinodlar tp 
this was the joy the Jews experienced at the Red sea. The 
day before they were burdened with fears and distress, occar 
sioned by their enemies. As soon as they had safely crossed 
and saw their enemies ovei*wheImed in. the mighty deep, their 
burden left them ; and their hearts were filled with joy, which 
they expressed in songs of praise to God their Savior. Yet 
their hearts were full of rebellion, which they manifested.a few 
days after, in murmurs and complaints. 

Hence joy is no sure evidence of a change of heart* And 
false joy is commonly greater, than that which is genuine. 
And it is dangerous for persons to place much dependance UjH 
on it, especially when ihey first obtain a hope. And general- . 
ly, if not always, if persons find on examination, that a hope 
they had met with a change preceded their joy, they may con- 
clude that this hope is the cause of their joy and the relief they 
feel, and not the fruit of any real change of heart. Where 
there is a real change of heart, attended with joy and a release 
from their burdens of mind, it is commonly some time before 
persons do or can consider this a warrantable evidence of a savr 
ing change. Hence if their hope precedes their joy, they 
ougtit not to rely on it as an evidence of grace in the heart. 
h nidiy also be well to observe, that gospel ministers, instead 
of teaching people to pay attention to dreams and visions, bod- 
ily feelings, or the rciiiarkablc occurrence of scripture texts to 
the mind, ought to show them the great danger of laying any 
%vi iirht on sn^l; tbing-^ and warn them to guard against beinf 
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deceived by such delusions. This parTictilar niity be closcfd 
With the following observations. 

Within the course of my ministry, which is now forty-three 
years, I have been particularly acquainted with a number of 
revivals among ray own people, and also in towns adjacent ; 
and have frequently noticed two kinds df converts, whose first 
experiences have been difierent< One class is composed 6f those, 
who have manifested a great and sudden alteration in their 
feelings* They have suddenly experienced great joy ^ and en- 
tire relief of their burden, and manifested much wUrmth of af- 
fection, great zeal in the cause of Christ, and almost a full and 
sure confidence of a saving change free from dodbts and fears. 
The othei* cldss have manifested a lively sense of the great de- 
pravity and sinfulness of their hearts $ after a season their 
burden, as they call it, has left them ; they have felt a pleas-* 
edness with the character of Grod, inward satisfa(;tion in big 
sovereignty, a willingiless to be in his hand and at his disposal $ 
but, on account of the great sinfulness of their hearts^ cannot 
for a considerable time persuade themselves, that they are ne^ 
creatures. They begin at last to entertain a hope^ wHh fear 
and trembling ; yet at no time have they been much elated with 
joy. This class of converts have generally persevered in the 
christian course^ and given increasing evidence of real, and gen^ 
uine piety, shining with greater light from year to year ; and 
it is seldom, that one of them finally proves to be a hypocrite^ 
While numbers of the other class, after a few days, begin to 
decline, grow cold^ and finally, like stony ground hearers, un-' 
der trials fall away, and embrace dangerous errors of some 
kind, or return to their former course ef life ; muny of them 
give decided proof of hypocrisy. And those of this class, who 
do persevere and support & christian life, after a few days of 
weeks from the time of their change, manifest but little of the 
joy they first felt, lose their confidence, and begin to doubt^ 
whether all they have experienced is not a delusion. They 
begin to become mote and more acquainted with their remain- 
ing corruptions, and complain of their depravity, coldness, and 
stnpidity ; and then, with humility and trembling, they perse- 
vere in working out their salvation. Hence converts, who are 
elated with joy at first and on this account have great confi- 
dence and assurance, who are warm, forward, and full of «eal, 
are not very promising, and there is much reason to fear they 
will prove no better than stonv ground hearers. But those, 
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who have ft deep sense of their depravity, and obtain a hope 
by slow degrees, and with many fears : who show great teu' 
derness of heart, lest they should wound the cause, and many 
fears that they are deceived ; these are persons, who shine 
brightest on their journey to tlie heavenly land. And with 
this representation, it is believed, ministers who- have been 
much acquainted with revivals, will agree* Let us then learn 
not to consider great and sudden joy, confidence, and boldness, 
flo great evidences of piety, as many seem to do, and especial- 
ly those, who are less acquainted with the operations of the 
Holy Spirit. 

3. All persons, who believe the entire depravity of the hearf, 
and the necessity of a change by the agency of the Spirit, to 
be consistent, must embrace the doctrine of particular, person- 
al election. 

It is the depravity of the heart, which leads men away from 
God, to travel the broad road to death. This path tbey will 
continue to travel, till they are renewed. And if not renewed, 
all will perish. And regeneration is a change wrought by the 
creating agency of God. Also it is a plain truth, that no be- 
ing can act without determination. A determination to do a 
thing, to produce an event, must precede, in the order of na- 
ture, the event to be produced. Indeed the heart of every mor- 
al agent must be in a state of perfect iiidiflerence, with respect 
to any action to be performed, or must be determined against 
it, or for it. For we cannot conceive of any other state in 
which the heart can be. If God is perfectly indiAerent wheth- 
er any one is renewed or not, he will not exert his agency to 
renew any heart. If determined not to renew one sonl, then 
he never will save one. It follows then, that he is determined 
to renew a person's heart, previous to eflecting the change, and 
then his agency is employed in producing it. It is plain a de- 
termination to do any particular thing must precede, in the 
order of nature, the performance of it. 

Again. As we see, that a divine determination to renew and 
save a soul, must precede the exertion of power for this pur- 
j)Ose ; so it is as obvious, that God is deteraiined to renew the 
hearts of all men ; or not to renew the heart of one ; or to re- 
new the hearts of a part only. No other supposition can bo 
admitted. It is certain from his word, tliat he will not save all 
men ; and as certain, that he will renew and save some. Then 
*the determination of God is to renew and save some, a part, 
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of the fallen raee of men ; and leave the others to act their 
pleasure, and embrace or reject Cbirst. And we know they 
will reject him forever. Suppose God is determined to exert 
his agency to renew some heart, the present hour ; must he 
not have in view some . particular person, whom he designs to 
renew f Or will his agency be exerted to renew a heart at 
random, or as chance may direct f 

Is such a view of God's agency consistent with wisdom, and 
love f God never acts in this manner. If he is to renew some 
heart this day, he knows whose heart it is, and where he lives. 
Hence it is evident, that as God is determined to renew the 
hearts of some only of the human race, he must and does know 
tiie particular persons to»be renewed. And this Christ teach- 
es. He says he knows his sheep by name, and can call them 
by name ; this you will learn by reading the 10th chapter of 
John. If God must know, who the individual persons are, 
whose hearts he is determined to renew and save, he knows 
them by name, where they reside, and in what age of the world 
they live. These are truths, which all must admit to be con- 
sistent, who grant men are totally depraved, and must be re- 
newed by the creating agency of God. And if they believe 
these truths, they embrace the doctrine of particular, person- 
al election of individuals to eternal life. For by the doctrine 
of election all that is intended is, that God is determined to re- 
new and save some of the fallen race ; and he knows who the 
individual persons are, whom he will save, and when and where 
they live. These are air the ideas contained in the doctrine of 
election, vi^'ith this belief that this determination of his is eter- 
nal. Those then who deny this doctrine, yet believe in total 
depravity, and the need of creating power to renew the heart, 
are very inconsistent. But if persons only see clearly the 
truths expressed under this particular, and are capable of com- 
paring, and seeing their agreement, they must admit the doc- 
trine of election. And if a person has not a knowledge of these 
truths, or is not capable of comparing them, and seeing their 
agreement and consistency, he is either so deficient in knowl- 
edge, or weak in intellect, as to be unfit to teach others the^ 
doctrines of the gospel, and the way of salvation. 

4. Is it by our fruits only we can know what our moral char- 
act<?rs, and the characters of others, are ? Then, if we would 
avoid deception, and form a correct judgment, we must have 
clear and distinct views of gospel fruit. If we err in thi^, wi* 
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diny fudge a tree to be good, whicii is evil ; and a free evjl^ 
which is good. How important then it is for all, and especial- 
ly teachers, to stud}' the scriptures, and ac<)uire a clear and 
consistent knowledge of all the fruits of the holy Spirit, or i^f a 
new heart. To obtain this knowledge, let all with prayer for 
light and instruction read, the beatitudes of our Savior, Math. 
5th, nnd what the apostle says in Galatianc;, where the fruits of 
the Spirit and of the flesh are enumerated, and other passages 
in all of the epistles. And every professor is not only request- 
ed to obtain right views of gospel fruit ; but compare himself 
with the truth, and candidly examine himself. Deception is 
ruinous to the soul. And it is with fear and trembling, we are 
to work out our salvation^ We cannot give too much atten^ 
tion, to make our calling and election sure. And to attain 
unto assurance, is one great privilege and blessing. Let us 
then examine daily, with candor and impartiality, to learn 
whether we are trees of righteousness, which are laden with the 
glorious fruits of the gospel. 

5f The children of God are under the greatest obligations to 
Hess and serve God, in return for his infinite love to them. 

God not only so loved you, as to give his Son to die for j'ou ; 
but when you despised the offers of life, and set Christ at nought, 
and were in the road to final ruin, he so loved yon that he in- 
terfered, renewed your hearts, and saved you from eternal 
death. You are born of God, are bis sons and daughters, 
hei^s of God, and jointheirs with Christ to all the riches, glo- 
ries, and joys of his heavenly kingdom. In this God has man- 
ifested far greater love to you, than he would, had he given 
yon all the kingdoms, crowns, riches, and glories of this world. 
His love to you is inconceivably great, precious, and unmer* 
ited. For, instead of deserving such gracious treatment, you 
justly merited his endless displeasure. You have been the ob- 
jects of unmerited, and unlimited love and grace. You are 
infinitely indebted to your gracious sovereign. You owe him 
nil the love, gratitude, praise, and service you are able to ren- . 
der him. And you can never repay fully the debt of love, 
praise, and service. 

Do you feel these truths ? Is it your constant and earnest 
desire, to render to God according to benefits received ? h 
your life daily devoted to God f Do you daily glorify him, by 
reflectmg the rays of his glory .'^ Oh make it your studious, watch- 
iul fuid prayerful endeavor to shup every siup to grow hi 
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^ra(5e, and ripen for heaven. You are born from above, are 
the sons of God, members of his family. Then place your af- 
fections on things above, seek heaven as your home, and earn- 
estly desire to join the general assembly above in their songs of 
praise for such boundless love and grace. Pray for, and assist 
each other on your journey ; with zeal seek the salvation of 
souls, and the extension of Christ's kingdom through this 
^vorld. Live in actual readiness to meet death, to stand before 
your Judge, to be acquitted there, and welcomed forever into 
the joy of your Lord. Then, as a star among innumerable 
stars, you will shine around the throne of the Lamb, and as one 
body with perfect harmony tune your voices, and loud as thun- 
der shout his praise for redeeming love. 

G. What madness reigns in the hearts of all, who yet reject 
the Savior of sinners. 

The impenitent are desired to reflect, a^d consider how vile 
their hearts are ; how rebellious their lives, and how inconceiv- 
p.bly stupid, blind, and mad they are. You are deaf, naked» 
blind, and dead in trespasses and sins. You travel the road to 
hell with pleasure, and every day are treasuring up wrath a-^ 
gainst the day of wrath. Christ has died for you, is able and 
ready to save you, and calls unto you. Come unto me, I will 
not reject you ; turn ye, for why will you die ? But you turn 
a deaf ear. When your danger is set before you, you remain 
unmoved, and stuped as beasts that perish. Why do yon thus 
despise Christ and his blood, and pursue a course which you 
know will ruin you ? Why do you act this part of folly and 
madness ? To excuse and justify yourselves, you often say 
you cannot help it. Yet nothing but attention is wanting, in 
order for 3'ou to see your vileness, your danger, your just desert 
of death, and your dependence on sovereign mercy. And if you 
saw all this, could you live a secure, quiet life? If a person 
found himself in a pit, into which he had plunged himself, and 
saw that there he must die, if he remained, would he feel easy in 
that condition ? If he knew he was unable to deliver himself, 
would this quiet his fears ? Would not this dependence on an- 
other for help, and the uncertainty of being assisted and saved, 
increase his fears, and cause him to cry aloud for mercy ? Look 
then, and learn that you are deaf, blind, naked, dead and lost ; 
nrd are dependent on Christ for help. Then you will begin to 
,beg and -cry for mercy, and not till then. Tlien, like the sick, 
file lamo, the deaf and blind, iu C/hrist's day, you will comeaud 
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rry tp him, as they did, Lord Jesus, liave mercy oo us» And 
till you do thus see your ruined state, your dependence on un« 
merited grace, and do come and cry for xuercy, there is no hope 
you will escape death. 



BSSAT XSX. 

Ji Summary View of the system^ advanced and a7- 

lustraJled in these Essays. 

Every science^is founded on what are generally called j/ir«f 
principles. And as far as persons difler in their views of these, 
Aey will embrace different systems. And yet first principles 
are commonly self evident propositions* 

Matheroaticks is a science founded on first, self evident pro- 
positions or auoms. And all, who reason correctly from them, 
agree in their resuhs and conclusions. 

Theology and Ethics are founded on first principles. And 
so far as persons distinctly perceive and understand the first 
principles, if they reason correctly and consistently, they will 
be agreed in the system of sentimciTts resulting from tliem. For 
the process of reasoning is onh' inferring one proposition from 
another. How then is it possible to form a true system of sen- 
timents, unless we are acquainted with tlie self evident proposi- 
tions on which they are foundod ? 

Every science has a heginninsr. To understand and teach it 
<orrectU', we must start from tiic beginnin^r, or self evident 
propositions. When we trace sentiments back, to Icurn wheth- 
•cr they are well founded, we sliali come to first principles from 
which they follow as inferences ; or continue to run back ad 
infinitum. And in reasoning and proceeding forward, we must 
begin with a self evident proposition from which we infer a sec- 
ond, from that a third, and in this way progress iti the field of 
science. Unless we reason in this manner we proeeei! in the 
dark, or reason in a circle. — When truths are thus inilvred one 
of another firom self evident propos^itions, every step iu the pro- 
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cess is demonstrated. By this mode of reasoning, a finite 
mind in the boundless field of knowledge may progress forev* 
er and ever. And how transporting is the thought, that oar 
limited minds may improve in knowledge through an endless 
duration ; and especially in the science of Theology, which ex* 
ceeds all others in sublimity, to which other sciences are only 
hand-maids, if rightly improved, and which contains the most 
refreshing, delightful, and joyful food for an immortal spirit.—^ 
If we can ascertain the first principles of Theology and Ethics, 
and reason correctly from them, different persons will faarrao* 
nize in sentiments. To proceed directly to the subject before 
us, it may be asserted, 

1. That happiness is an absolute good, and this is one first 
principle in Ethics. As happiness is considered a good in it-* 
self by all rational beings ; and as no one can give a reason^ 
why he thus esteems it, the proposition is self evident. And, 

2. That pain or misery is an absolute evil, is another self ev* 
ident truth. All fear and dread pain, and no one can give a 
reason why he does. These are two of the self evident propo- 
sitions, on which the whole system is founded. It is well known 
that self evident propositions admit of no proof. As soon a 8 
they are distinctly stated, and perceived, if a person does not 
give his assent, he must be left to wonder ; for conviction can- 
not be produced in him by any thing more evident ; for nothing 
can be more evident, than a self evident truth. Such truths 
may be illustrated and explained by other propositions with 
which persons may be acquainted, but can never be proved. 

Some pretend to make a distinction between pleasure^ and 
happiness. But when nothing more is taken into view, than 
their simple ncUure^ who can show a difference between them i 
Happiness, pleasure, in their simple nature, are nothing but a- 
greeable, pleasant sensations. A pleasant sensation, emotioni 
or feeling, is happiness, and it is pleasure. Though all pleas- 
ant sensations are alike in their simple nature ; yel they may 
diffei in degree, and intcnseness, and may be excited by objects 
differing much from each other. Tbcf objects which please are 
very different from each other in many respects. And it is 
granted, that no objects or sources of enjoyment can afford as 
durable, satisfying happiness, as full as our capacities will ad-, 
mit, but those which are infinite and eternal. The happiness 
derived from such objects may be styled true, real, and sobstau- 
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f lal ; while pleasures given us by fading, fleeting, and dncertaiH 
objects, can never fill or satisfy the mind. 

If we ask any persons whether they esteem happiness a good 
thing ? All will answer in the affirmative. Ask them to assign 
reasons, why they thus esteem it ; they can give none. Do 
you wish to enjoy any greater good, than perfect, uninterrupt- 
ed happiness ? They must answer, no ; for they cannot con- 
ceive of any greater good to be enjoyed than this. — Hence the 
greatest sum of happiness, which rational beingscan enjoy, is 
the highest good any individual, or society can possess. As 
societies are composed of individuals, and as the greatest hap- 
piness an individual can enjoy is his highest good ; so the sun 
total of the perfect happiness of the individuals constituting a 
society, is tlie highest, the greatest good, which can exist in it^ 
This is so evident, no one can consistently deny iti. 

Let us then reason correctly from the propositions* which 
have been stated as self evident, and we cannot err respecting 
the nature of right and wrong, good and evil, both natural and 
moral, or concerning praise and blame. This will be clearly 
seen very soon. But here Jet it be observed, that to the ex- 
istence of happiness a 

3. Proposition must be admitted as self evident, which is this, 
that a feeling faculty capable of pleasant and painful sensations 
existing in a rational mind, is absolutely necessary. 

This cannot be proved, because it is self evident^ But it can 
be explained and illustrated, and made clear to every persou. 
Can a stone, a tree, or any part of the inanimate creation, enjoyi 
or be the subjects of happiness ? And why not ? Because 
they are not endued with a feeling faculty, are incapable of all 
pleasant and painful emotions. And as such a faculty is neces- 
sary to happiness, to the existence of the greatest good, so but 
one faculty of this nature is necessary in the same individual. 
We therefore find, that man is endued with only one feeling 
ikculty. The understanding can see, or perceive objects, their 
properties, qualities, relations, and connexions ; and the will 
can choose, and execute the pleasure of the heart ; but neither 
of them is the subject of pleasant or painful emdtions. All pleas- 
ant and painful sensations must exist antecedent to volition. 
Were not this a fact, volitions could never have any existence 
in the mind, as it is hoped has been fully proved. These expla- 
nations show, it is self evident that a feeling faculty is requisite 
to the existence of happiness. 
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Aiid if the oiher faculdes of the miod and liberty are not 
considered truths iu relation to happiness, yet it must be grant- 
ed tliey are essential to it, when all things are censideted, which 
are needful to its existence. No one will deny, but what tW 
existence of objects, not only to please, but to afford the great- 
est satisfaction, is necessary to the highest good. To be hap- 
py there must be objects of enjoyment, each of which may be 
termed a source of happiness. And the faculty of the under- 
standing to perceive ribjects is requisite. For objects cannot 
please unless seen or known. As our bodily palate never sees 
the food it relishes ; so our mental taste is not a perceiving, but 
a feeling and relishing faculty. And as objects unknown can- 
not please, they must exist in view of the mind by perception, 
to adect the heart. Hence without this faculty objects could 
never be enjoyed, and happiness could have no existence. 

Again. The will, if not requisite to the being of happiness, 
Is surely necessary to the increase of it. For objects,when per- 
ceived, may please, or appear agreeable ; yet to a full enjoy- 
ment of them we must have have possession of them. By the 
will, producing external actions, we get possession of the ol>- 
jects of our desire; and by it we select the pleasing, and reject 
the painful, l&y this faculty we use the means adapted to the 
attainment of sources of happiness. All will readily see, that 
when we have a view of future and distant objects, and ;wish 
to enjoy them, and form our plans to obtain them, it is by the 
will' our plans are executed, and desires are gratified. Also, if 
we did not enjoy libcrtj? we could never accomplish our pleasure. 
If we acted continually under restraint or constraint, we might 
not be able at any time to follow and gratify our desires. We 
might be made, by some foreign power, to go directly against 
our pleasure and inclinations. Liberty, freedom from restraint 
and constraint, to follow the way our desires lead us, and per- 
form the actions conducing to our pleasure, it will be acknowl- 
edged, is necessary to our higbpt good or happiness. 

Do not these remarks make k evident, that not only a facul- 
ty for pleasure and pain, but also a faculty Xopercei.e objects, 
and a faculty to choose and refuse^ and perform actions, and 
liberty^ or freedom from restraint, are each of them essential to 
the existence of happiness ? And a being, endued with these 
faculties, is an entire moral agent. Such a being man is ; for 
he is possessed of these faculties. And do we know, or can we 
invent, any other or more properties, necessary to constitute a 
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complete moral agent, or requisite to as great a measure of bap^ 
piness as our nature will admit ? We now see what things 
are essential to the highest felicity, or misery of man, accord- 
ing to the nature or inclination of his heart. And these truths 
ire s# evident that when clearly stated, and explained, who can 
deny them, or withold his assent from them ? Now, 

4. Another proposition may be advanced as self evident ; or 
if hot, the nearest akin to it ; which is, that happiness, being 
the only absolute good, ought to be the ultimate end of every 
moral agent. — ^This does not need proof, so much as it docs 
explanation. Indeed, when distinctly illustrated, enough will 
be said to gain the assent of candid minds. 

Can any one see any difference between existence and non- 
existence, in relation to good enjoyed, if no happiness is experi- 
enced ? Though a society might be formed of innumerable 
individuals, and each of them be perfectly holy, yet if they 
should never feel one pleasant sensation, experience no pleas- 
ure, no happiness ; would existence on this supposition be de- 
sirable, or preferable to annihilation P It must be granted, that 
happiness is the only final good, which renders existence de- 
sirable. This being granted, there is no greater good, which 
can be sought. And when happiness is obtained, we have 
then arrived at an ultimate end, to the last exertion in our pur- 
suit ; and here, in the enjoyment of this good, we rest satisfied. 
And as this is an absolute good, and the greatest good, we 
ought to delight- and rejoice in it, wherever we see it existing. 
But here an important inquiry presents itself ; whether our 
own personal happiness, or the happiness of other rational be- 
ings, ought to be our ultimate end of pursuit. In attempting to 
reflect some light on this subject,a distinction ought to be made 
between an end and the reason or motive^ which influences us 
in seeking it. Every one does not at once discern this distinc- 
tion. Yet it is very important to distinguish properly between 
the nature of selfishness, and that of benevolence. 

Here then it may be observAl, that our personal Individual 
happiness ought not to, neither can be, the ultimate object or 
end of our pursuit. 

For the reader to apprehend this aright, let us suppose a be- 
ing created with all the faculties or powers requisite to consti- 
tute him a complete moral agent, as was in fact the case with 
Adam. Suppose for a time his faculties are not in operation, 
no exercises are excited. He does not feel one pleasant or 
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painful sensation. In this condition it is not possible for hia)^ 
on supposition his understanding were in operation, to have 
any idea of happiness, or of good, or of evil, in any sense. In 
this state his own happiness cannot be an object of his pursuit ; 
because it has no existence, and he knows not what it is. At 
this moment, let it be supposed his understanding has a clear 
perception of some object ; and in view of it he experiences, for 
the first time, a very pleasant sensation. This puts all the fac- 
ulties of his mind in operation. Now he begins to act, and 
aim at some end ? The object, which is the source of his pleas- 
ure, or the pleasant sensation itself , one or the other, must be 
considered as his end ultimately. The pleasant sensation, or his 
Tiappiness,cannot be his end. Because the pleasure felt must ex- 
ist before it can be sought as an end. And when it has existence, 
it is already possessed? And what propriety is there in seeking 
that as an object or end, which is already attained, is now in 
our possession. The truth then is this ; the object which af- 
fords the pleasure experienced is his end ; and the pleasure it 
gives him is the reason or motive, by which he is influenced or 
excited to seek that object. He aims at it as an lend, and strives 
by proper means to obtain possession of it, that the pleasure it 
gave him may be increased and continued. And the increase 
and continuance of the happiness he enjoys, is what gives the 
object its influence, considered as a motive. The moment he 
felt pleasure in view of the object, a desire arose to possess 
and enjoy it. And when it is obtained, and all the pleasure is 
realized which it is capable of affording, so far his desire is 
gratified, and his end obtained. 

It is in this manner that all mankind are influenced and gov- 
erned, in all their actions and pursuits. The object which is in 
itself, and for its own sake, agreeable, is sought as an ultimate 
end ; no object beyond it is in view; here the mind rests in the 
pleasant gratification experienced. And the expected satisfac- 
tion it will give invests the object with the influence of a motive. 
As all will grant, if the object did not please, it would not have 
any influence as a motive, and would not be an object of at- 
tention or pursuit in its own nature considered. 

According to this view of the subject, all objects, which are 
on their own account agreeable, are always sought as ultimate 
ends ; and those, which are not in themselves pleasant, are used 
as means to the attainment of ends, which on their own account 
are a^eeable. Hence, if a person's heartis wholly destitute of 
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every benevolent leeliug ; if the hapt^'mess of other belugs is 
not any source of pleasure lo him, he will never seek their fe- 
licity. He will never aim at any higher objects, than those 
which gratify his personal, individual desires. All his pursuits 
will ultimately centre in personal self gratification. This is 
the true idea of s IJishness. Hence the objects on their own 
account agreeable, and those he uses as means to bis cnd^, he 
will engross and monopolize to himself as far as he is able. He 
would possess all the riches and honor of this world, were it in 
his power. If other beings are by this means deprived of hap- 
piness, and rendered unhappy, this will give him no uneasinessi 
unless their misery should in some way lessen his happiness. 
Because he has no feeling for their happiness on its own ac- 
count, and because their pains will afford him no uneasiness, if 
his own pleasure is not affected or lessened by it. — In unrenew- 
ed men, each individual appetite of the heart never aims^at any 
other or higher end, than its own gratification. The appetite 
of hunger desires food ; when the food is etijoyed and his ap- 
petite fully gratified, his end is answered. He aims at no high- 
er end, than the satisfaction of the appetite. If natural affec- 
tion governs, and he desires the. happiness of his wife, or his 
children, in the enjoyment of worldly prosperity and greatness, 
as far as they enjoy those blessings his desires are gratified, and 
he aims at no higher end. If he covets riches and honors, as 
far as he is able to attain them, his desires are satisfied. In 
pursuit of such objects he never aims at any other, or higher 
ends, than those objects which aflbrd personal gratification. 
Selfishness then is predicablc of each appetite, belonigng to the 
hvnvt of unrenewed men. For under the government of each 
appetite his end is to obtain the object or objects, which on 
their own account afford to each full gratification. This gives, 
in few words, a general idea of the nature of selfishness ; and 
it is not designed in this essay to enlarge any farther on this 
subject. And this representation, it appears to me, agrees with 
facts, experience, observation, and what the word of God says 
concerning human depravity. 

But benevolence delights in the happiness of others, or of ra- 
tional beings. And as the greatest sum of happiness is the 
highest good of the universe, this is the end in which a benevo- 
lei-.t heart delights on its own account, and which it seeks as its 
ultimate end. And from this it is evident that the only direct 
way for a benevolent person to promote his own happiness, is 
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to increase the felicity of intelligent beinfi^s. Their happiness 
is an object of pursuit, and of delight. This object is his ulti- 
mate end, and the pleasure it affords gives the influence of a 
moti^^, which stimulates him to promote the blessedness of God's 
holy Viugdoih to his utmost ability. Hence while a benevolent 
person is promoting and increasing the happiness of others, he 
is augmenting his own. For he rejoices in their joy, and the 
more they rejoice the greater is his joy. This shows that be- 
nevolence is a most excellent and amiable appetite. This view 
makes it evident, that the greatest measure of happiness will, 
and ought to be, the ultimate end of benevolence. This ex- 
plains and establishes the proposition advanced, that the great- 
est happhies^ of rational existence ought to be the ultimate end 
of m ral agents. 

This will afford conviction respecting the ongin of moral ob- 
ligation. For the sake of brevity and perspi^:uity, permit me 
here to personify the general good, and represent her as address- 
ing moral agents. 

" Happiness is* the only absolute good enjoyed by individ- 
uals, and by societies composed of them. And the greatest 
measure of enjoyment is the highest good of intelligent agents. 
This ought to be sought on its own account, as an ultimate 
end. And until moral agents learn what this blessing is by ex- 
periencing or feeling it, they can form no idea of what the 
terms good and evil ought, and ought not, to mean. The hour 
in which they feel internal and joyful sensations, they wilKsay, 
to be filled with this bliss, is the highest good our nature will 
admit. And to seek and promote the highest blessedness of ra- 
tional existence, is promoting the highest good. Then they 
will know, that every thing tending in its nature to lessen or 
destroy this good, is evil ; and all things tending ultimately to 
promote and increase it, are properly termed good. Then 
they will clearly perceive what is the meaning of the terms 
ought and ought not ; one means, it is a duty or an obligation 
of every agent, to seek and increase happiness to the highest 
possible degree as their ultimate end, and opposition to this is 
doing what they ought not, or what duty forbids. I therefore 
command all moral agents to aim at me, as their ultimate ob- 
ject or end, in all their actions and pursuits. If any oppose 
and transgress this command, they are enemies to me, and as 
siich will deserve to be banished from my presence forever. 
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£V>r there is no authority above mine to control me, because I 
am the highest possible good, which can have existence.'* 

Is it not clear from this address, that the greatest sura of 
happiness being the highest possible good, this is the end, which 
ttll are under obligations to aim at and seek ultimately; yes 
ultimately J because there is no greater good, which can be aim- 
ed at or sought ? 

The propositions advanced are so evident, as to gain the as- 
sent of all as soon as they understand them. They are these: 

1. Enduing a being or beings with a feeling faculty, is ne* 
cessary to the very existence of hapiness and misery. 

2. That happiness is an absolute good, and the greatest sum 
#f it the highest possible good. 

3. That pain or misery is an absolute evil. 

4. That the greatest sum of created happiness, which can 
iave existence in God's holy kingdom,(where alone it can exist,) 
0nght to be the ultimate aim and end of moral agents. 

With these propositions many other truths are so evidently 
connected, they will gain assent as soon as they are distinctly 
perceived. A few of them will now be stated. 

1. That every thing which tends directly in its nature to pro- 
mote the greatest sum of created happiness, may and ought to 
be called good. And as all things, which have this tendency 
are means^ by which happiness is promoted, that may and ought 
to be termed relative goods. And all relative good possesses 
greater or less value, in proportion to its influence in promoting 
.happiness. 

2. Holiness or benevolence is a relative good, and the great- 
est good except happiness, because none can be truly and for- 
ever happy without it ; and because it has the greatest influence 
in promoting and increasing happiness. No relative good can 
exist, which is so excellent, beautiful, sweet, and inviting, as a 
holy disposition. 

3. That all things, which tend directly and ultimately to de- 
stroy or lessen the sum of happiness, and to produce misery, 
are relative evils. And those evils are greater and less, in pro- 
portion to the influence they have in diminishing or destroying 
happiness. 

4. Sin is the greatest relative evil, because its influence is 
greater in lessening happiness and producing misery, than any 
•thery in being. 

From the propositions advanced, many other inferences or 
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truths Will follow. Bat the farther we proceed in drawing id-*' 
ferences from self-evident propositions,the less evident they are, 
and require more proofs & arguments to trace their connexion 
with self-evident truths. But if any person will trace the in- 
ferences, which follow from the propositions here stated, in all. 
their branches from the nearest to the most remote, he will m 
this way form a system of Ethics, and also of Theology. For 
by following them in their connexions and relations, he will be 
led to embrace all the leading doctrines contained in the Bible, 
and in tlie stupendous work of man's redemption by Christ 
Jesiis. 

Here is a proper place in connexion with what precedes t« 
observe, that in God all good, both absolute and relative, exists 
in an infinite fulness. 

God is an uncreated, infinite, eternal being. As he is infi-" 
nite in knowledge, goodness, and power, it is evident he is 
possessed of the same powers or faculties with which he has 
endued moral agents. These attributes constitute his essential 
glory and fulness. He has an ultimate end in view in all hh 
operations. This, as may soon appear, is the greatest mea- 
sure of created happiness. This in itself is pleasant to his heart* 
This end, by affording him the greatest delight, has the influ- 
ence of a motive, which induced him to employ his under- 
standing in forming the best plan to reach his end, and his 
will in executing it ; in the accomplishment of this, his good- 
ness, or benevolence, is infinitely displayed and difiused. 
Hence, as an infinite moral agent, he is influenced as created 
moral agents are. The diflerence between divine moral agen- 
cy, and created, is this. God is an uncreated, infinite, inde- 
pendent, eternal agent. Men are created, finite, dependent 
agents. But the agency of each is similar in its nature or kind^ 
difiering only in degree. If God then, is a moral agent, mea 
are. 

God is infinitely happy and blessed. He accordingly en-- 
joys absolute good, in an mfinite measure. His essential ful- 
ness, being infinite, cannot be increased. But his fuli^ss can 
be communicated and difiiised. The only sense in which his 
infinite happiness can be increased, is by diffusing it. By a 
difiusion, emanation, or communication of absolute good, or 
of his happiness, is meant one and the same. He can diffuse 
his own infinite blessedness, by creating beings capable of hap- 
piness, and by rendering them perfectly holy and happy, hk 
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viduals happy. Also the word of God assures us, that many 
of the fallen race of Adam will be forever lost. We may there- 
fore safely conclude, that the happiness of the greatest number 
is not necessary to the greatest sum of created felicity. 

To bring what has been advanced under this head distinctly 
to view, let it be carefiiUy observed, that the infinite blessed- 
ness of God is an infinite measure of absolute good, existing in 
liis fulness. And the greatest sum of created happiness is an 
absolute good, and the highest good of created beings, and of his 
holy kingdom. And this greatest sum of happiness, enjoyed 
by holy created beings, is the absolute good in God ; or his 
blessedness, diflused or communicated. And when we view 
the attributes of God. in relation to this end, they constitute a 
sufficient ability in him to devise and execute a plan of operation 
however great and extensive, to reach and obtain bis ultimate 
end. When viewed in this light his attributes^ and all the 
means included in his plan, however many, are in a relative 
sense good. This explains what.is intended and implied in say- 
ing that the being or fulness of God includes all good, both ab- 
solute and relative. He is then the infinite and eternal source of 
all good. And all the created good, both absolute and rela- 
tive, which has, or ever will have existence, is no more than a 
diffusion, emanation, or communication of this infinite, eternal 
fountain. Hence, God is a being of infinite majesty, excellen- 
cy, greatness, and glory. He ought, therefore, to be loved 
supremely, worshipped and served perfectly, by all his intelli- 
gent subjects, for his intrinsic excellency and beauty. 

From the propositions which have been advanced, it follows, 
that the moral law is holy, just, and good. That it neither 
requires or forbids any thing, which the highest good does not 
either require or prohibit. Also it follows, that the work of 
redemption, which Christ is accomplishing, is, in all its parts, 
glorious and excellent. For its ultimate tendency, in all its 
parts, is to produce the greatest sum of happiness. And the 
sum of all the gospel requires, is love to God and our neigh- 
bor. Hence it harmonizes with the moral law, and tends ulti- 
mately to the same end. The gospel contains a glorious sys* 
tem of relative good ; and is a ministration of life. 

The propositions explained teach us also, in what sense we 
ought to understand the terms fitness and unfitness, on which 
some place great weight. Some embr:;ice the opinion, that 
there Is a fitness and an unfitness, esfisting independent of the 

21 
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will of God. And as far as they can be understood, they seem 
to consider it as the rule br ultimate standard, by yphich we are 
to judge what is good and evil, right and wrong. They make 
it the standard, or origin, of moral obligation. By their rea- 
soning they seem to consider it an eternal, independent, immu- 
table standard, existing antecedent to the will of God, by which 
he, and all his rational creatures, ought to be governed. Ob 
this foundation they erect a system of Metaphysics and Ethics^ 
if they are rightly understood. 

Do they mean by it, that happiness is an absolute good, and 
misery an absolute evil ; and that all things are fit, or anfity 
according as they tend ultimately to promote or destroy happi- 
ness ? If this be their meaning, then they agree with the scheme 
advanced and explained in the preceding essays. For it has* 
been made sufficiently evident, that on supposition no happi- 
ness had ever been experienced by creatures, they could no 
more have any idea of good and evil, or of the terms fit and 
anfit, than a person bom blind could have a clear idea of light 
and colors. If then they mean something entirely different 
from what has beei> termed absolute and relative good and 
evil ; their language either has no definite sense, or their views 
and system are erroneous, and built on the sand. Hence if 
the terms fit and unfit have any clear and definite meaning, their 
sense is, that all things are fit or unfit according to their ulti- 
mate tendency in promoting or destroying the bappiiiess of 
God's kingdom. 

Again. Some make utility the standard, by which we are to 
determine what is good and evil. This is a foundation on 
which some have erected a system of Ethics, if understood 
aright. Does not the term utility, as commonly used, have 
reference to some ultimate end f And do we not call things 
useful or hurtful, according to their ultimate tendency ? So it 
seems. For those who proceed on the plan of utility, seem to 
consider the public good as the ultimate end to be sought, ac- 
cording to their system ; and hence consider every thing as 
useful or hurtful, as it tends to promote or destroy this end, the 
public good. If by the public good they mean the greatest 
happiness of a community, or society of beings ; and if in such, 
society they mean to include God as the supreme head, and 
all created beings as his subjects, forming one entire whole, or 
society of beings ; and then say the greatest sum of happiness 
they can enjoy is their highest good ^ and all things, are user 
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tal or huttful, as they tend to this end ultimately ; then they 
agree with the system, which has been exhibited. Then the 
real difference between us, would consist in the use of different 
terms. By the terms utility and inuiiliiy they would mean, 
what has been called all along relative good and evil. And if 
this be not their meaning, and their system is essentially differ- 
ent from ours, as has been explained ; then it must be consid- 
ered as erroneous, like the system of the fitness and unfitness of 
things. 

Before this essay is closed, a few further reflections appear to 
be necessary. One sentiment, which has already been advan- 
ced respecting moral agency, ought to be deeply impressed on 
every mind. Because it might silence some objections often 
madd against the Calvinistic views of depravity. To bring it 
distinctly into view, this question may be stated. Did infinite 
wisdom and benevolence require the creation of moral agents ? 
All created beings had a beginning. And as the Creator is 
perfectly wise and good, he would give existence to as many 
things, as are necessary to the highest good, and no more. On 
this principle, it is generally granted, it was requisite to the 
general good a race of beings should be created, endued with 
all the properties essential to moral agency. In order to the 
existence of such a class of creatures, they must be endued with 
a feeling faculty, or capacity for pleasure and pain. For, if 
they have not this property, they are not, neither can be, 
agents. 

It has been made evident, that sucli a faculty constitutes 
agency ; and is the primary, and only active principle in mor- 
al agents. Divest them of it, and mankind would remain as 
inactive as the inanimate creation is. Hence, if moral agents 
are created, they must be endued with that faculty, which is 
denominated taste. And this faculty must have a nature ; by 
which I mean, it must be pleased^ or the contrary, with the di- 
vine character, and with the whole system of moral or divine 
objects, whenever they are distinctly perceived and known. 
As it is a feeling faculty, it cannot be in a state of indifference 
when objects are in view, and especially such impressive ob- 
jects as the divine character, and the system of truths God has 
revealed. Will not this be granted .^ Surely it must ; and of 
course, if a moral agent is created, he must have this faculty, 
-and in view of the divine character he must experience pleasure 
i»r pain in a greater or less degree. If the character of God^ 
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and revealed doctrines, please him, are agreeable to his feel- 
ing?, he will have a desire ti honor Him, defend the truth, and 
promote the good of his kingdom. If his character is disagree- 
able to him, his heart or taste is opposed to God, and will 
lead him to act the part of an enemy. This feeling faculty, if 
it exists, will be pleased or disgusted in view of God's charac- 
ter and will influence man to pursue a line of conduct, which 
will ultimately tend to promote or destroy the happiness of 
God's kingdom ; and this tendency is what is meant by its na- 
ture. And if created, it must have such a nature, and its nature 
must be holy or sinful. For such a nature as described, is ne- 
cessarily good or evil, sinful or holy, according to its tenden- 
cy- 
Can a tree be created to bring forth a particular species of 

fruit, without giving it a nature to produce it ? Must not all 
created things be adapted to the end for which they were made, 
or iiave a nature given them to answer tlieir designed end ? 
Here is a wide field open for enlargement, and illustration of 
the subject before us. But I stop with this request to all, to 
consider whether any thing can be created without a nature, 
which will have a good or evil tendency, if nothing prevents 
its operating according to its nature ; and whether we can 
name one thing, which, in this sense, is not endowed with a 
nature? If not, then, if a moral agent is treated, he must have 
a feeling faculty given him, and this must have a nature^ which 
is good or evil, or which will tend to promote or destroy hap- 
pinpss ultimately. 

These observations are made, because some suppose moral 
aigents maybe created without any nature, either good or evil, 
and may have objects in view, and even contemplate the di- 
vine character, and remain in a state of perfect indifference ; 
and be inclined no way, to good or evil, or even to remain as 
they are. In this state they are like inert matter, and have no 
more feeling. Are such beings agents? No ; and as they are 
now indifferent towards all divine objects, on this ground they 
must remain so forever, and never act. They may be acted 
upon by some foreign agent, as the earth is, but they can nev- 
er act as agents. Such a view of a moral agent is inconsistent 
with analogy, with experience, with facts, and the word of God ; 
and it is as unphilosophical as to say, God has created trees to 
bring forth particular kinds of fruit, but he has not given them 
a nature to bear any kind of fruit. It is a matter of indifference 
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with them what kind of fruit they bear, or whether they bridg' 
forth fruit of any kind ; and of course they never will or can be 
fruit trees. 

As it is now evident, if moral agents are created, they 
must be endued with a feeling, active facuhy, and this faculty 
must have a nature good or evil ; so we find from revelation, 
that when God created Adam, he did endue him with this ac- 
tive faculty, which made him an agent ; and this faculty had a 
good, a holy nature. He was made in the likeness of God, nat- 
ural and moral ; and was as completely a moral agent as Je- 
hovah himself. And we read of no moral agents, but such as 
were at first endued with a holy nature. This was the fact with 
respect to all created angels, and with respect to Adam. With 
this. It is supposed, no one will find any fault. They are will- 
ing God should create moral agents with a holy nature. At 
least all are willing for this, except those who wish to have a 
race of moral, indifferent agents created; that is to hav^ beingg 
created, who are agents, 3'et without agency, or active princi- 
ples. They would have them active, yet all the time in a state 
of perfect indifference. They wish, to have God do what is 
morally impossible. Many are pleased with God's creating 
Adam with a holy nature ; yet ihey cannot peaceably endure 
the idea of necessary holiness, or sin. Though they are more 
satisfied with the former, than with the latter. Yet the nature 
of every thing, if it exist, must be good or evil. As no fault 
can be found with God, in creating Adam at first as he did, un- 
less it is because he was necessarily holy ; the next inquiry is, 
whether blame can be imputed to Him for suffering, or permit- 
ting Adam to eat of the forbidden fruit i And then in conse- 
quence of this to take from him the holy nature, or benevolent 
appetite, with which he had been created i That such a change 
did take place, that holy Adam became a sinner, is generally 
granted. As God might have prevented it, the question is, 
whether it was wise and holy for Him to permit this change to 
take place. As this is a question, which the scheme advanced 
in these essays does not require me to answer, any more than 
others whatever their system is, no further attention will be giv- 
en to it. The author will here Oijly observe, that he has a dis- 
sertation on the fall, or introduction of sin, which aims at a so- 
lution of the difficulties, which have ever attended this subject. 
But whether it will ever be laid before the public eye, depends 
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much on the approbatioD or disapprobation tbese essays may 
receive from the community in general. 

Furthermore. Some consider the doctrine of total depravi- 
ty, as explained and defended by reputed and orthodox divines, 
to he physical. And being physical in its nature, the opponents 
consider it as destroying agency and blameworthiness. View- 
ing the doctrine in this light, they pronounce it very alarming 
and appalling. It is not designed here to inquire, whether some 
have, or have not, so explained it as to imply a physical defect; 
or in what precise sense opponents use the word physical. They 
scorn to consider any defect in the soul, which incapacitates it 
for holy exercises, to be a physical defect. They therefore, m 
opposition to this, represent our race as bom with capacities, 
which are inclined neither to viee nor virtue, oras destitute of 
any moral nature ; and are, like clean paper, liable to receive 
impressions, which are holy or sinful according to the influence 
motives have upon them. In connexion with this sentiment, 
they affirm men are the efficient causes of all their exercises and 
actions of a moral class. Is the doctrine of depravity, which 
has been expressly or implicitly exhibited in these essays, so 
appalling as represented ? According to the system advanced, 
it is admitted that Anam was created in the moral image of his 
Maker, or perfectly holy. When first created, he was endued 
with several distinct appetites or propensities. Each of these 
was a primary, active principle in his constitution, and consti- 
tuted him an agent. One of those appetites was benevolent in 
its nature, in which the moral image of God consisted. And 
his other appetites or propensities were given and implanted in 
him, as active principles, which prepared him to propagate the 
human race, nourish and protect them in infancy, to provide 
means for the suppoit and comfort of the body or the whole 
man, while he remains an inhabitant of the earth. And while 
these appetites, inferior in their nature, were under the control 
and direction of his benevolent propensity, or love to God, 
their operations would harmonize in a regular course of conduct, 
and no sin or disorder could prevail in paradise. 

But Adam, by eating the prohibited fruit, forfeited into the 
hand of his benefactor that moral image in which he was creat- 
ed, and which was his glory, and it was taken from him. From 
that day he had no propensity or love in his heart towards his 
Maker. All his other appetites remained unaffected and unal- 
tered, as principles of action. Here it may be asked, was he 
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not as really a moral agent after his fall as before f Had he 
not active principlei in his heart, which constituted him a com-* 
plete agent for action ? And when this moral image or benev- 
olent appetite is restored to man in regeneration, is he any 
more an agent for action, than he was previous to this change i 
If any man is born blind, or after his birth becomes blind, is 
he not still a man, as really as those who have eyes ? And if 
eyes arc given him, is he on this account any more a man, than 
before ? All that can be said of the blind man he is, not In all 
respects so perfect, as those who have all their senses entire* 
He labors under a defect or imperfection ; still he is a man. 
Adam by eating was deprived of one sense, or appetite, with 
which his Maker had adorned him ; yet he was an agent, and 
had all the properties or capacities, which constitute a complete 
moral agent. Hence he had all the qualifications, necessary 
to render him a proper object of praise or blame, according to - 
the moral nature or state of his heart. If opponents consider 
this loss in Adam a physical defect, incapacitating him for holy 
exercises ; yet it does not in the least destroy, or impair the 
powers requisite to moral agency, or to render him a proper 
object of blame. Hence what is there alarming or appalling 
in this description of total depravity ? Though man in all re- 
spects is not so perfect a moral agent, as before this defect ex- 
isted ; yet he is as complete a moral agent as ever. He has- 
the faculty of understanding, and of will ; he has a faculty to 
which active principles belong, and which constitute agency ; 
and he may and will be influenced and governed by motives,^ 
and act with aim and design, as Adam did before his fall, and 
as men do after they are regenerated, and have this moral de- 
fect repaired. This defect, which opponents cMphysical, is in 
fact no more than a rnqral defect. Hence they give it a wrong 
name. And it is presumed, that orthodox divines in general 
will contend for no other defect in man, than the one here de- 
scribed. While this defect continttes^ man is totally depraved ;:. 
or he is destitute of every holy principle of action, in consc'* 
quence of which all his other active principles will lead him a^- 
way from God the living fountain, after broken cisterns or earth- 
ly enjoyments, which never satisfy the soul. Hence orthodox 
divines have nothing to fear from the attack, by which they anx 
represented as imputing to man a physical defect, which is in 
truth no more than a moral defect. 

^ mankind^ are borQ with an efficient power y which is not iiH 
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dined cither to vice or virtue, but is iu fact indifTerent to both : 
it is believed to be impossible to show how this efficient power 
can exercise itself, without implying the previous existence of a 
disposition either to sin or holiness. And if a previous disposi- 
tion must exist, to put this power into exercise, then all the ends 
supposed to be answered hy it are defeated. But concerning 
what might have been said to show the absurdity of this scheme, 
the reader for farther light is referred to essay twenty first. 
But if, by a seL determining power, and an efficient power to pro- 
duce all our exercises and actions, no more is intended than 
this, that in order for mankind to be agents, they ought to be en- 
dued with 2l feelings active faculty, by which the whole man is- 
governed, and from which all his exercises and actions proceed, 
it must be granted, that men do possess this faculty or power. 
Then all the actions and exercises of men may be traced back to 
this faculty, as the primary active principle from which they 
proceed, or flow as streams from a fountain. And as they can- 
not be traced back any farther, or to any previous active prin- 
ciple in men, this faculty, which has been denominated the taste, 
is the primary active power, which constitutes agency, and ^ves 
rise to all our voluntary exertions and actions. I say, if such 
a faculty is what others mean by a self determining, efficient 
power, it is granted ; and some pains have been taken to prove, 
that mankind are in fact endued with it ; and that without it 
ihey would not be agents, and could not be considered as moral 
agents. 

If opponents adnfit this, then the dispute is ended, concerning 
the nature and degree of power requisite to constitute a moral 
agent, and nothing further need be said on either side. 

But if they advance an idea of an efficient power, which has 
no nature, inclined to neither good nor evil, and is in itself in- 
different, they are laboring, it is fully believed, to establish and 
prove the existence of an impossibility. For an active powery 
or efficiency, must necessarily have a nature to be influenced by 
motives, to be pleased or the contrary with moral objects. And 
if it have not snch a nature, it is no active power, and can nev- 
er operate in any other way, than an instrument used by some 
other external and foreign agent. This, it is thought, hasbeoi 
proved in the previous essays. — Before this essay is concluded 
a few things may be suggested for the notice of the public. 

The author is is not so vain as to expect the sentiments ad- 
vanced will meet with universal, or perhaps with general appro- 
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.batloQ. Some may thiak the leading sentiments exhibited are 
crroneoas and dangerous. With this belief some opponent may 
attempt an answer, and confutation. If any should judge this 
to be his duty, it is hoped his attention will be confined exclu- 
sively to the sentiments, which are considered dangerous. For 
it is often the case when an answer is written against a book, 
that much time and labor are spent in searching after, and no* 
ticing inconsistencies. And there are but few books of much 
magnitude, which arc entirely free from inconsistencies less or 
greater. Pointing out these, is not confuting an author. For 
his leading sentiments may be true, although inconsistencies 
may have escaped his notice. Showing a writer is inconsistent, 
is proving his mind to be finite, liable to err, and unable to 
Comprehend a whole system so as to see at one view the agi'ee- 
ment of all the parts. But does this show his leading senti- 
ments to be erroneous ? By no means. Hence time and labor, 
«pent in noticing inconsistencies^ are in a great measure lost. 
A writer may be consistent with himself in propagating errors, 
though inconsistent with truth. Therefore, until the sentiments 
advanced are confuted, a book is not answered. 

Every attentive reader will see, that the system exhibited ii^ 
these essays rests on a few plain propositions, or obvious truths. 
If these are shown to be false and dangerous, the book is an- 
swered. If then, an opponent can make it evident, that a feel- 
ing faculty, or a capacity for pleasure and pain, denominated 
taste, does not constitute agency, but something else distinct 
from it ; if he can prove that such agency has no nature^ no in- 
clination or tendency to good or evil, but is indifferent as any 
unfeeling property ; if he can show that happiness is not an ab- 
solute good, nor misery an absolute evil ; and that means or 
things are not called goed and evil according to their ultimate 
tendency to promote or destroy happiness ; if he can prove, 
that benevolence is not an appetite or love for the greatest good 
of God's kingdom, and this is not its ultimate end ; also, that 
those desires of the heart, which tend ultimately to diminish 
and destroy happiness, are not evil or sinful ; then it ig 
panted he has shaken the foundation on which the system ad- 
vanced rests. And if he should accomplish this, it is fully be- 
lieved he will make it evident, that men are not moral agents, or 
proper objects of praise and blame, and future rewards ; in a 
word, that they are not accountable beip^, any more than ijb- 
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animate things. Doing all this, would effectaally serve the 
caase of infidelity. 

But if after all his labor these truths shall remain firm, that 
a primary active principle does constitute agency ; and that no 
property or faculty can be active in its nature, if incapable of 
feeling, or of pleasure and pain ; and of course that the faculty 
of taste, as it has been explained, has a feeling nature, is tbe sub- 
ject of pleasant and painful sensations, and does constitute that 
agency which is a primary active principle by which men are 
governed in all their actions ; if after all it does remain true, 
that happiness is an absolute good, and misery an absolute evil; 
and that other things are denominated relatively good or evil, 
according to their ultimate tendency in promoting or destroying 
happiness ; and accordingly that benevolence aims ultimately 
at this highest goou, and all the desires of the heart of unrenewr 
ed men tend ultimately to misery ; if these truths remain un- 
shaken, and unconfuted ; then the main pillars of the system 
remain entire and firm, and the building, which rests npoD 
them, is not demolished. 

This will be a fact, although an opponent may show some 
small errors, and some inconsistencies, interspersed here and 
there in different parts of the book. It is then the earnest re- 
quest of the author, if it is judged reasonable, ihat an opponent 
who may attempt an answer would confine himself to these 
leading, fundamental truths, on which the whole system rests. 
This would be keeping to the point, and would sooner bring the 
dispute to a close. When persons suffer themselves to wander 
from the real questions disputed, a controversy may be protract- 
ed without any conclusion. 

The book is now committed to the public, whose property it 
Is. Let it be read with candor, free from every prejudice. If 
it should reflect any light on thp first and leading and fundamen- 
tal principles of Ethics and Theology, and should ^ve a 
lead to further in^ estigations, and the enlargement of our luiowl- 
edgeof these important sciences, and the good and prosperity of 
the Redeemer's kingdom, the prayers of the author will be thus 
far answered. 
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ESSAY XZXE. 

* On the happiness of heaven^ showing in tohat it 

consists. 

Hebrews, 4. 9. There remaituthf thertfm'ef a rest unto the people of God.--^^^ 
This rest is keaven, a state of perfect felicity. 

This is a subject very interesting. For unless we know 
what hesaiven is, we can never determine whether we are real 
Saints or net. Theelysium of the heather, and the paradise 
of the Mahometans, are places of great happmess, as they be- 
lieve. Still the sources of happiness are such, as described 
*by them, that no change of heart is necessary to enjoy them. 
Indeed the most voluptuous, and carnal, those most fond of ev-> 
ery kind of animal pleasure, may be happy in the heavens 
they describe. 

If a person should form an idea of a country on this earth, 
where all the inhabitants are perfectly happy ; yet, if he had 
no knowledge of the particular sources of their felicity, he 
might conclude, if he lived there he should also enjoy all the 
bliss of the inhabitants. And from a belief that all in that 
country are happy, he might have a very ardent desire to re- 
move to it. Yet, when he arrives there, he finds the particular 
sources of their happiness are very disgustful to him. To him, 
instead of happiness, it is a place of misery. Had he inquired, 
and obtained a distinct knowledge of the particular sources of 
happiness in that land, he might have convinced himself, that 
be could not <le]ight in such objects. And he would have no 
desire to remove there, unless his relish could be suited to those 
particular sources of happiness. 

Many by reading the bible learn that heaven is a land of 
perfect bliss. Being convinced it is a place of happiness, they 
iaquire no further ; but conclude, if they were admitted there 
they should certainly be happy. As they have no distinct idea 
of the sources of happiness in that world, or of the relish ne- 
cessary to enjoy them, it is impossible for them to say whether 
they could or could not be happy if admitted there. And if 
they conclude they are saints, merely from the idea that they 
wish to live there, they may be deceived. 

*Thi8 essay has no necessary connexion wit)i these which precede, to elucidate 
the author's philosophical system. It sliewn, however, the practical application of 
his principles ; and as it relates to an important subject, it is here subjoined to make 
the Tolurae m ore coisplete. 
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AH men wish to be happy. And because heaven is a land 
of pure bliss, many conclude they should be happy, if admitted 
to live there* But this is false reasoning. To be happy in 
Heaven we must have a relish for the particular sources of hap- 
piness in that world. And we cannot determine with any cer- 
tainty, whether we are prepared for that country, only by as- 
certaining in the first place clear, distinct and just ideas of the 
particular sources from whence all derive their happiness ; and 
then by inquiring, whether we have such a relish for them, as 
to prefer them to all other objects of delight. ' Hence it is a mat- 
ter of the last importance, to obtain a distinct knowledge of the 
sources of hcavenl}' bliss. A mistake here may prove fatal. 
And all our knowledge of heaven must be from the word of 
God. No one has lived there, and returned, to give us a de- 
scription of that world. God in his word has described it. If 
we can clearly understand the description he has given, we may 
know what heaven is. 

And it is more or less difficult to understand the description 
he has given. It is given generally in figurative language. 
One question of importance is, whether we are to understand 
his description in a literal^ or Jigurative sense. Many things 
serve to show thoy are to be understood in a figurative sense. 
Then the next difficulty is, to explain the figures according to 
their true sense. 

In order to remove, in some measure, these difficulties, sev- 
eral preliminary remarks are necessary, before we proceed to 
a particular description of the heavenly sources of felicity. 

As the terms, sources of happiness^ will be frequently used in 
this essay, it is requisite to show whs^t is meant by them. Three 
things are requisite to the existence of happiness. First, a rel- 
ish of heart to feel and enjoy ; or a relish to be pleased and ic- 
lighted with objects. 2. Objects to please and delight ns^ 
3. The objects must exist in the view of the mind. 

For example. If a person has an ardent thirst for water, he 
cannot have it gratified, unless he can find water to drink. 
Water may exist in great plent}^ 3'et he not know where to find 
it. Hence he may thirst, and there may be water to gratify it, 
yet he may not have his thirst quenched. He must have a 
knowledge of it. Then he can drink and be satisfied. Here 
the water, which satisfies his thirst, is what I mean by a source 
of happiness. 

Of course all the objects in heaven, which afford joy to the. 
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inhabitants, are what I mean by soijrces of happiness* Ob- 
jects of pleasure, and sources of pleasure are used to mean the 
same thing. Hence, to enjoy the pleasures of heaven, a per- 
son must have a relish for heavenly objects ; he must see them ; 
then while in view his relish is gratified, and in this his hlfipi- 
ness consists. 

The preliminary remarks to be made are the following. 

1. All our animal appetites and natural affections will cease 
at death, we shall have none of them in heaven. 

Our bodily appetites are many. So, also, are our natural 
affections, such as those termed parental, conjugal, filial, and 
fraternal. These were implanted in us for certain purposes/ 
such as the preservation of life, the propagation of our species* 
the relief of persons in distress, and our comfort and well-beiog 
in this life. 

If we had not conjugal affections, there would be nothing to 
prompt us to propagate our species ; without parental affec^ 
tion, infants would suffer and die ; without filial afiection, 
there would be nothing to excite to obedience of parents W 
support of the aged ; without the affection children have for 
each other, there would be no peace in families ; and without 
natural pity, there would be nothing to move us to relieve and 
aflbrd help to the weak, infirm, and objects of affliction and dis- 
tress. All these natural principles of action are absolntely ne- 
cessary to the being and comfort of the human race. For 
mankind naturally have no benevolence, to stimulate tbem to 
seek each others' good. These affections are requisite to sup- 
ply the want of benevolence, while this earth is to be our 
abode. 

These natui*al principles of action are the fountain, from 
which all the other affections we have flow. But they will 
cease at death ; because there will be no use for them, or need 
of them, in the other world. That they will be eradicated at 
death in the saints, (and I speak only of them,) is evident 
from several considerations. 

■ 1. After death, saints will be as the angels of heaven. Not 
equal, but l&e them. They have none of these natural affec- 
tions ; if we arc like them, we shall not have them. This 
teaches, that these natural feelings then cease to exist. 

2. It is necessary they should be eradicated, otherwise saints 
would not be perfectly happy. In that world we are inform- 
ed tbey n^ver marry. If the same inclinations prevailed there 
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as here, aa they would not be gratified, they would render 
saints nnhappy. Uneasiness would be exchedf widiont any 
means of removing it. If they have the same afiertion there 
as here, the misery of wives, husbands, and children, woold 
excite more or less painfal feelings. It seems, then, to be re- 
quisite to perfect happiness, that these feelings should be erad- 
icated at death. 

3. The nature of the body, when raised, teaches the same 
truth. At the resurrection, the body will be raised immortal, 
incorruptible, and spiritual. Hence it wiU never hunger or 
thirst, or be diseased, or weary. Of course, it wilt never nf^d 
food, clothing, sleep, rest, or medicine. Hence there will be 
no use for those natural affections we have here. Also this 
world will be destroyed. And there will be -an end to all la- 
bor for food and clothing. 

These considerations teach us clearly, that all our natural 
and bodily affections will be eradicated at death ; or at least 
that they will never operate, or be felt in heaven. Because 
there will be need of them there ; and if they were to remain 
and operate in that world, they would lessen and interropt the 
happiness of saints, and render that state imperfect. 

And if these natural affections all cease to exist at death, if 
follows, that in heaven there will not be any worldly sources 
of happiness. Theie will be no bread, water, or food of any 
kind ; because none will be needed. There will be no natural 
pity, because there will be no objects of distress to relieve. 
There will be no houses, or lands ; because none of these 
things will be needed there. No part of the happiness of hea- 
ven will be derived from the gratification of such natural affec- 
tions ; because such affections will not exist there. Hence, 
from the consideration that all these natural principles •f ac- 
tion, which operate here, will cease at death, it is evident the 
descriptions of heaven in the bible are not to be construed /t/er- 
aUyhxiX figuratively. To be convinced of this, is one thing 
necessary to form just views of a heavenly state ; and to un* 
derstand the word of God according to its true import and 
meaning. 

How can we form right and just ideas of the happiness of 
heaven, so long as we know notwhether the descriptions given 
us of that world, are to be construed literally, or figui atively ? 
We must first know in what sense to understand the description 
^iven us of heaven, before we can form any true conceptions of 
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that world. This remark therefore is made, to show that the 
description of heaven in the word of God must be understood 
figuratively, 

2. If the descriptions given us of heaven are to be under- 
stood literally, why may not sinners, without any change of 
heart, be happy there f If in heaven there will be cities, with 
walls and gates made of the precious stones ; streets paved 
with gold ; houses rich and elegant ; rivers of water, and all 
manner of fruits ; and every thing, which suits the taste and 
relish of natural men here, why may they not be happy there, 
as they now are here f If the descriptions given us of heaven 
are to be understood in a literal sense, it is a place every way 
suited to the relish of men of this world who love nothing else. 
It would suit their pride and ambition, to be made kings and 
priests ; to possess riches, and inherit a kiqgdom in the litigral 
sense. 

Those objects in this world, which are the most valuable^ 
predoTis, beautiful^ and ddightful, are represented as being in 
heaven in a great abundance, and in a perfect Sitate* Those 
things in this world, which in the most perfect manner, suit 
their relish, and gratify their love of riches, the pride, and am- 
bition of men here, ar6 to be enjoyed in heaven in a far more 
perfect, uninterrupted manner, than they are here ; if we are 
to construe the description literally. If wicked men in heaveu 
should find some things disagreeable ; they would experience 
many other things, which would afford them great satisfaction. 
So that if they would not be perfectly happy there, they would 
be far more happy and contented, than they are here. 

But we are given to understand, that the unrenewed would 
not be happy in heaven, if admitted to live there. Christ says, 
except a man be born again,, he cannot «ee the kingdom of 
heaveii. He does not mean that they would not have any 
^uwledge of that worlds or of the obj,?cts existing in it. Tbius; 
is not what he means by sieeing. For the unrenewed a^e capa- 
ble of this speculative knowledge^ and ija fact have it in a gjreatr 
er or less degree. He means then, that they cannat etffoy. the 
objects of that worlds because tbey are not suited to their relish* 
But if the deseriptionis of heaven are to be understood literalJffy 
they may enjoy them there, as well as they do here. 

And why is not the description Mahomet has given of hea- 
ven in general just, if the descriptions of the bible are to be 
construed literally, as some contend ; and why may not sinners 
enjoy it, and be happy there, without any change ? 
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HoQce the bible, by teaching us that a change of heart i$ 
necessary to the happiness of heaven, and that the unrenewed 
would not enjoy heavenly objects if admitted there, assures us 
that the description given us of that world must be understood, 
not in a literal, but a figurative sense. 

3. Saints in heaven will be perfectly holy, as God is holy. 
This will teacfai us, that the descriptions of heaven are figura- 
tive, and not literal. By the fall of man all have lost the mor- 
al image ofCrod. No trace of his moral likeness remains in 
man. 

We are assured that this moral image is restored in regener- 
ation. We are born of the Spirit. And that which is bom of 
the Spirit is spirit. That which is created in the heart when 
men are renewed, is spiritual in its nature. The nature of the 
Holy Spirit is produced in the heart. So we become partak- 
ers of the divine naturcj as we are taught. That is, the moral 
image of Grod is restored. But God is love. Love, or benev- 
olence, is the moral perfection of God. This is the sum of all 
his moral attributes 

When the same benevolent disposition is created in our heart, 
then his moral image is restored. This is the new man which 
is to grow until we arrive to the stature of a perfect man in 
Christ. Saints in heaven are perfectly hdly — this moral im- 
age will be perfected in them. 

Hence in heaven the only principle of action needed, and the 
only one which will operate, is benevolence, or love. By 
this only saints are governed, or influenced, as God is. But 
the nature of benevolence is such, it does not delight in any 
worldly sources of felicity. The only objects of its delight 
are divincj heavenly^ and spiritual in their nature. It has no 
delight in worldly riches, or honors, or pleasure, (which are 
the only objects of sinners' love,) except as means to obtain 
these divine objects, which are its source of felicity. But in 
heaven the riches and honors of this world will not be needed, 
as means to obtain spiritual objects and enjoyments. Hence 
benevolence in heaven has no delight in such worldly objects. 
It is pleased and gratified with the same divine objects, which 
are the sources of Grod's blessedness ; or in which his benevo- 
lence delights. 

Accordingly the very nature of benevolence is such, which 
will be the only governing principle in heaven, that no objects 
will afford it delight there, but those which are spiritual and 
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divine ; &uch as 4hofie io which divioe fove, or b^nevoknec 
delights. This serves to show,, that the happiness of heaven iis 
not derived from any worldly objects, but wholly from those 
which are divine* And hence no wo'^ldly objects will be need- 
ed, or be enjoyed there. And if not, then the description of 
heaven must be construed in a figurative^ and not in a literal 
sense. 

Are not these remarks sufficient to convince every dne, that 
when we find heaven represented in the bible by terms which 
belong to worldly objects, We are not to understand such d.e9- 
eriptions in a literal sense f 

And i^ it oot evident, that we can never have any true sfnd 
just conception of a heavenly state, of that rest which, remain* 
eth unto the people of God, until we know whether the descrip^ 
tions given us of heaven are to be understood in a literal or 
figurative sense f And if not, then every one cannot but see 
that tlie reiparks made are pertinent, and necessary in order to 
a just view of the heavenly world. For they serve to convince 
US we must construe such passages, ^generally, in a figurative 
sense. . If we can ascertain, the true meaning of such figures, 
we shall then form just conceptions of heaven. It. is granted 
freat care ought to be used in construing figures. We ipust 
not follow a ^tvely imagination, but attend carefully to their 
obvious import and meaning. And as Uenevolence is the only 
govemiqg^.principle ill heaven ; tmd- of course, as the happi* 
ness of that world ^must consist in .gratifying this benevolent 
disppsiti<)n,}.-Jj;|^.v4ews of tlie nature of benevolepce will serve 
to-, guide Wj apd tpach^,.u^^-w1lat the sources: of happiness in 
heaven are. ..|l i^^^ic^n d^^igned 

H. To attend to the nature pf b^nevolenire,' as far as is ne- 
cessary t(k understand the. s^ource$ of h^a^enly felicity. 

This^beukg^he foi^d^Uon.of jtb^ 
standmg its nature will lead us to a correct knowledge of hea- 
venly foles^ednf^s.^ .5Ve,.n}ay jcely on it, that whatever suits, 
deKghtsiiaad^gratifies a benevolent relish, is a. source of hap«« 
pinessin heaven.. JEvery object im the world,. which delights 
and gratifies this„ diyinj^ love or taste, is a source of happiness. 
■ ^jSo %r .as ^aqyrfpjerson's. happiness jn this world is. derived 
from food and 'drink, we cannot tell what will makehim hap- 
py, until we learn what kind of food will suit his tast<r. Then 
we know in what his happiness consists, and how to suit and 
please him. So when we learn in what benevolence d^ligtits^ 
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. Sivevy penon, who is a real sdint, can testify by experienee^. 

tliat the spiritaal joys and comforts of his brethren, is the 
sweetest source of happiness to' himself. Reason, experience, 
and scripture all unite in saying, that the happiness of others 
is the greatest source of joy. No other object the saints be- 
hold, affords them so great and pure delight. 

Let us then in this light take a view of heaven. There saintfi 
surround the throne of God and the Lamb. When they con- 
template the infinite blessedness of their heavenly Father, what- 
joy they must experience. They love him with all their heart,, 
and to behold the object of their love, and the fountain of all 
the good they possess, infinitely happy, will fill their souls with 
joy. Suppose he appeared to them unhappy ; this would fill 
them with grief aod pain. If so, then his perfect bliss must 
afford them great joy. 

When they contemplate the infinite happiness of Christ their 
friend and beloved, will not this excite in them the sweetest de* 
light } The joys of heaven, which he was to experience, was 
the prize set before him here on earth. « When they behold 
him, who for the joy set before him, endured the cross, no^ 
receiving his reward in the infinite bliss he experiences, this 
will fill every heart with joys unspeakable. 

All the saints in heaven are thi& sons and daughters of God^ 
and the bride of the Lamb. And their happiness is the greajt 
•nd God sought, and an object of his delight ; and the Soa 
will rejoice in his bride-; nothing will afford him more satisfac- 
tion, than her happiness. Iti her happiness he sees the fruit of 
the travail of his soul for her. If the Father and Son rejoice 
in the happiness of saints ; saints, who have the . same heart, 
will rejoice in the infinite blessedness of the Trinity. To see 
the Holy Spirit,who sanctified & prepared them for heaven,infi» 
.aitely blessed, will afford them the greatest satisfaction* 
Hencetheboundlesshappinessofall the persons in the Trini- 
ty, irill feast the hearts of saints with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory. 

Again. When saints in heaven behold each other's happi- 
ness ; when they see all around them perfectly blessed, enjoy"* 
ing that bliss, which will continne and increase forever, what 
inward satisfaction they will experience.' And the feelings and 
desires of their' hearts will be perfectly gratified. They will 
rejoice in each other's joy. And thie happiness of angels, wh# 
sunis tered te them here, will also be a source of joy to thensi^' 
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In heaven there is but one society, composed of a head anU 
onembers. God is the head ; salnt> and angels the members. 
They are perfectl> united to their head, and to each other, by 
jpuitual love and aHection. The greatest good„ which can \k 
obtained^ they possess and enjoy ; which is perfect, enduring, ' 
and increasing felicity. When they see each other in the full 
possession of this highest good, they will experience the most 
pure, refined, and sweet delight. 

Oh how blessed is that society, where the happiness of oth- 
ers, instead of exciting envy and opposition, as is often the 
Aa9e in this world, is a source of exquisite joy. This is blissii 
in the highest possible degree. 

3. The holiness of otliers will be anotlier source of happi- 
Xiess in heaven. 

When saints enter heaven, they will be perfectly holy. For 
no sin, or aiiy thing which defileth, is ever to enter there. 
And holiiiess is the moral image of God ; the beauty and glo- 
ry of every character. There is no other object in the uni- 
verse, which equals holiness in beauty, glory, and utility ; and 
210 one equals it in worth but happiness ; this exceeds it in value. 

Holiness, tho so excellent, is not a good in itself ; it is not 
loved for its own sake, but for the sake of happiness, of which 
it is the greatest means. If at be asked, why is holiness so 
beautiful and valuable ? It is answered. 

1. Because it prepares persons for everlasting felicity. 
Without holiness no roan shall see God. Heaven is a per- 
fectly holy state. None can enter there, but the perfectly be- 
nevolent. Hence, without it no person is prepared in the 
temper of his heart for heaven, or to enjoy holy objects, or t^ 
spend his time in holy employments. Without holiness no ra- 
tional being can be happy. Benevolence, which is holinesSi 
is the only quality, which prepares for a state of godless bliss. 
Is not that ol infinite worth, which pfepares a person for eter^. 
nal felicity f W^hat else, in this view;- can equal it in value?: 
If we were infinite in knowledge and power, yet had no be* 
nevolence, we should be fit for no place, but hell. . Jt is holi- 
Bess, and this only, \s hich prepares a person for. heaven, dnd 
the enjoyment ol holy objects. Hence it exceeds in value gold, 
diamonds, and rubies. Nothing can purchase it, but the pre- 
eious blood of Christ. 

It is holiness only, which prepares and inclines persons to 
be usefuly to seek and promote the happine&s ol God's kiiifp* 
don;i. 
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When any bave this temper of heart created in them, they 
delight in the happiness of others, and of God's kingdom. 
This then will in-line and prompt them to promote and in- 
ereas&the bliss of heaven. It inclines them to exert all their 
powers 9nd faculties^ to improve their time, and every blessing^ 
of God, in promoting happiness. Paul, before his conversion, 
did all he could to destroy the souls of men. But when a be- 
nevolent disposition was given him, then with a zealous em- 
ployment of all his powers, he labored to promote the salva« 
tion of souls. In like manner it inclines all to devote them* 
selves wholly to the service of God, and the promotion of the 
happiness of his kingdom. In this view, what is there, which 
can equal it in worth ? It is the most active principle which 
can ejList, and which will forever exert itself in making men 
happy, and increasing the felicity of heaven. For these twQ 
reasons, tho holiness is not excellent on its own account, but 
merely as a means of happiness, we see its value and glory 
are iniSiiite. Happiness excepted there is nothing else, which 
equals it in value. It is this, which inclines God to employ all 
his attributes in promoting infinite and eternal happiness. It 
prepares persons for a state of endless bliss ; and to exert aU 
their powers in promoting the eternal felicity of heaven. 
Therefore its beauty, glory, lovelinesSi and excelleocy, exceeit 
all description, and conception. 

.In heaven, the individuals who compose an innumerable 
host,, are perfectly boly. Hence they are perfect in beauty j 
perfectly resemble their Maker ; and as stars shine with the 
bcighest possible rays. 

When a saint beholds the infinite holiness of God^ sees he 
i^'love Jtself, what joy this will diffuse through his soul. Wbea. 
he contemplates the holiness of Christ, he beholds a sun shin* 
ing with infinite brightness. This is the glory of the godheac}^ 
which is the light of heaven ; and which far exceeds the sua 
in brightness, so that there, is no need of sun or moon there,"* 
SltintB will dwell forever in the rays of this glory .-r-^The rays 
of-,divine, infinite holiness^ will warm, spften, and quicken their* 
hearts, and fill tijen with joys pure, sweet, and extatic. 

; And how^autiful and glorious will saints and angels appear 

tOi each other. When one saint beholds another, he sees « 

star, which shines with a golden lustre, whose rays are niilt^ 

plen^nt, and joyluK They are beautilolia each other's sigbi^ 

-ypfi perfect iq beauty. 



Here OD eardi, Bodniig aflbrds gmfer joy, d^as fo 
another this beiievoleat spuit. Thk excms the motoal love 
•f saints, and onhes them togetlierbj the strong bonds of 
lirocberl T afiection. Tbej are near, and dear, and precions ta 
each other ; delijriituig in each other's societT and conversa- 
tion. How mach greater will be their jojr in each odier ia 
heaven* where holiness is made perfect. 

Wherever thev turn their e\es, thev behold the holiness af 
die Trinity* of saints* of angels, shiring with soch beaoty^ 
Bf Idness, brigh|ness and glory, as difinses life and joy throogk 
dieir souls, and fills cbem with divine pleasures. Here are 
joys flowing Ibrevennore at the right hand of God, of which 
diey drink their fall draughts. BefaoM what gtories fill hea- 
ven. Beandes innomerable, perfect, and infinite, employ their 
ayes, and feasts their hearts, day and night forever. 

3. 7^ ^'^ ^f Oodj will be another source of feEcity in 

ive»«. 

This is included in part iu what has been already sud ; bat 
needs some enlai^ement in one particular. For odier attri- 
fentes^ beside holiness, and this in its various operations, will he 
a source of pleasure. — ^Indeed, the glory of God, and the high* 
est good of his kingdom, are one and the same. The highest 
gocHl obtained is the greatest declarative glory €)f God For 
in the attainment of this end, all his attributes are displayed, 
and his ftilness communicated ; and the holy society of heavca 
enjoy this communicated fiilness. But here a more pardcular 
attendon b necessary, to the glory displayed in prodacing the 
greatest sum of happiness, which is the highest good. 

In heaven all the works of Crod will be the study oif sainti. 
As they delight in studying his works here, which are a glasa 
n which he is seen } much more will they delight in survey- 
ing ttem in heaven. The works of Grod are a bonndkss field 
for saints to explore, in doing which their knowledge will in* 
crease, and their capacities enlarge and espand. 

In the works of creation they will see the wonderful Asplayv 
of infinite knowledge and power. They will see clearly the 
end of all these works. They will see clearly how all the 
parts, from the least atom to the greatest world, have unitedly 
promoted the ultimate end of God. For when all the elect ot 
Christ are assembled in heaven,his ultimate end is then attain- 
ed. Now saints have only to look back, and learn how iill hif 
^rorfcs have been perfectly adapted to bit end* Tb^ wj]|* 
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Wtethis manner in which they have been arranged and con- 
nected, and with united influence have in the best way promot- 
^ the happiness of his kingdom. In this way they will have 
clear views^ of his infinite knowledge, power, goodness, and all 
jhis f^loriou^ attributes. 

When a mechanic is making a clock, we may view the parts,, 
and see much ingenuity displayed. But when he has finished 
it, then we clearly see the end and use of it ; we see how all 
the parts are arranged, connected, and adapted to their end. 
We then see, if one cog in the wheel were wanting, it would 
fender the whole imperfect. But now we behold and admire 
ibe great ingenuity of the artist. 

The created nni^rse is a grand and sublime machine. The 
worlds and particles which compose it^ are innumerable. God 
is now making and putting the parts together ; arranging and 
connecting them, with a view to the greatest happiness ulti- 
mately. In heaven saints will view them in a finished state* 
And the more their knowledge of the parts increases, of their 
arrangement and connection, and perfect adaptedness to their- 
end, the more distinct their views will be of all his attributes. 
Now they clearly see, that his boundless knowledge, wisdom^ 
power, goodness, and every attribute, have been employed i% 
promoting the greatest possible happiness of his holy kingdom* 
They see every part has contributed to this end ; and if one 
small thing had been either added or diminished, his works 
would have been imperfect. As we see in a clock, if one wheel 
bad one more or less number of cogs, it would have injured the 
whole machine. In thu9 studying the works of creation, they 
will have enlarged and exalted views of the greatness, of God ; 
and will be filled with wonder, and joy, and ascribe greatness 
to him forever. Thus the study of the works of creation will 
be a constant source of delightfel entertainment, and contribute 
to the increase of the happiness of saints. 

Then the study of the works of providence will afford them 
still greater delight. These works are like a building. God 
has been collecting the materials, arran^ng and connecting 
them, from the beginning of time, and will finish it at the 
close. Then saints, can survey the building in a finished state. 
It will be one part of their delightful study, to examine all 
the parts, their order, and connection, and adaptedness to tbeii 
end. Here they will see the work 6f redemption is the priflh 
>$pal part >q this boildiog ; that all th$ gtber parts h«ive vd^ 
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^rence !• this, «nd are subordinated to it. They will cletrif 
^ee the attributrs of God displayed in these works. 
' When God vras executing the part of his plan, which relat- 
ed to Jacob and his family, every thing appeared dark and 
mysterious to Jacob ; which made him say, all these things 
are against me. But now, when that partis finished, we look 
^t it, and behold its perfection, and the wonderful displays of 
wisdom, power and goodness. From this we learn, dial w« 
cannot form correct views of the character of a workman, wtiile 
he is making his Work; bat when it is finished, then '^ we can 
see his design, and the perfection and wisdom of his plaiK - So 
it is with respect to the works of providence ; now many 
events appear dark and mysterious, which* gives occasioo to 
the wicked to murmnr, to censure the works of God, and pro* 
nounce them unwise, and thus blaspheme their Maker. 

But when viewed by saints in heaven, in their finished state, 
they will see, a.<$ in a glass, the glorious and astonishing dis- 
))1ays of his attributes ; especially in the work of red<HBplion. 
They will have increasing views of his boundless greatness, 
najesty, glory and benevolence ; and se<e that he alone is 
Qualified to fill the throne of the universe, to rule and gonrem 
all worlds according to his pleasure. In the same proportion 
they will see their own comparative nothingness, weakness^and 
llependence ; and forever when they fall at his feet, wilk as- 
cribe wisdom, honor, power, dominion, and greatness to 6od^ 
^ying wonderful are thy works, Lord Grod almighty ; and te 
fhe Lamb they will say, worthy art thou to receive ihe same 
ascriptions of glory; for thou hast redeemed: as with thy 
Vood. In heaven, they will see that all the^ works of God, 
koth of creation and providence, are parts of one plan, perfect- 
ly harmobising in promoting the same end ^ and perfectly 
agreeing with every thing revealed in the word of God* ^-> 

In heaven, they have the three great volumes, of creation^ 
providence, and the word, qpen beifbre them. Here, ihey see 
Ihe same character displayed in cictions and in words* . - His 
Works are his actions, and the bible contains his wordSj by 
Which he has revealed and displayed himself. % 

These volames contain an infinite fund ef knowledge,^ and 

•peh tO' view a boundless field. Reading »id istudying ;them 

Will be one of the employments of heaven ; an employment^ 

which will afford them continual, and increasing joy ; and here 

3 one source of the happiness of that werld. This stady will 
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be^ soarce of delight, because they see more and more di^ 
tinctly the displays of the divine glory in them. 

Hence the reason why John, when in vision he saw a part of 
the works of God completed, as the ruin of the beast and his 
power, he and the heavenly hosts in chorus ascribe greatuess, 
power, dominion and glory to God. Here they saw his attri* 
butes displayed, and his benevolence in promoting the happi- 
ness of heaven, and defeaiing all opposition made to it. 

4. Another source of happiness in heaven will consist in 
praising God. 

Mankind here delight in praising those, whom they love 
and highly esteem. And it is especially a joyful work to 
saints, here to give praise to God fon his benefits. Mnrh gi'eat* 
er satisfaction this employment will afibrd them in heaven. 

Let any one read the revelation of John, especially the 4th, 
5th, and 19th chapters, there he will find the heavenly hosts 
united in praise to God and the Lamb, for his wonderful works 
and still more wonderful love. 

We have seen that one source of pleasure will consist in 
studying the works of God, the volumes he has written ; be^ 
cause in these works they behold the glory of (rod. His glo« 
ry clearly seen is the great source of their joy. They will be 
continually making new discoveries in their studies of his glo- 
ry ; and those will be followed with songs and anthems of 
praise — So it is represented by John in his visions. For 
example ; when John in vision saw anti-christ destroyed, he 
then saw and heard all the heavenly hosts praising God, for 
the glorious attributes displayed in the overthrow of enemies, 
ibr the happiness of his friends. 

These predicted events are not all as yet accomplished. 
When they are fiilfilled, and all the elect assembled in heaven 
studying die works of God, they will see step by step the way 
in which he has defeated and destroyed anti-chrlst, and all en- 
emies ; and how in this way he has advanced the happiness 
of heaven. Through the whole his glorious attributes of pow- 
er, wisdom, justice, and benevolence, shine with iimazing lus- 
tre and brightness. They will see the greatness and majesty 
of God, his unerring perfection ; that he alone is worthy to 
fill the throne, and sway the sceptre of universal governmc nt. 
Cl^'arly discerning all this in studying his works, they will 
tfaen unite in (t'.ir general anthem of praise ; and fall at his fee^ 

24 
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aiMl ascribe to hiiD all the glory, which is bk ^ue. This em- 
ploj'ment of praise will fill them with unspeakable pleasure. 

As they are coostaotly studying, and making ue.w .discove- 
ries of his glory and greatness ; this will 9jSprd increasing 
matter fo<* praise ; (ind add fresh, 9nd ^lugmeiHed delight to 
nl) their songs am) au^ems of praise io Jc;hovab md d^ 
Lamb. 

This shows u^ that the stu^jf of God's works, sg^d f^dr au- 
tbems ofprjaise are connected ; that the latter follows the for- 
mer. And as the field of study is boundless, there is room 
for finite minds to be making new discoveries forever ; and of 
course there will be new matter of course for ascription of 
power, dominion, and glory to Crod and the Lamb. Here sta- 
dy and praise will -be forever united ; and these will be dis- 
tinct employments, and sources of joy to 4hem. And in Ais 
way their happiness will be forever increasing. 

6. Performing special cammisnons and manJktes will be 
another source of joy. 

There is much reason to believe, that saints will be emplay- 
ed on messages to the oAer worUs ; as many departed saints 
have been thus employed to this world. 

A niessouger from Jbeaven is generally called ao angel. If 
departed saints were employed in any buoness to this worM, 
thrv would he St vied anirels. We accordincrlv find tiiev are 
so called. One being, employed in relating to John the events 
wbrch were to take place in tius world, is called an angel, io 
I^th and 22d, chapters. When John was about to wonliip 
him he said, do it not — for I am thy fellow servant, and of tfav 
brethren the prophets ; worship God. He thus acknoirkdg- 
es he was one of the ancient prophets. And Moses and £lias 
appeared and conversed with Christ on mount Tahor. 

It is evident from scripture that angels are the mioisters 
and servants ot* God<. who wait apon bim contiauatly, an^ he 
employs them often on special messages to this, or any cMher 
world. And why should not saints in heaven be tbos employ- 
ed, as well as diose spirits ciHiuuonly meant by the term angels : 
They may. and have been thus emplo^'ed as messengers, who 
are stvled angels. Hence we have reason to coacUide that 
God employs any of the holy spirits around his throne as mes- 
;^nirer$ to this« and other worlds, according to his pleasure. 

And as the worlds created are verv* aameroos^ and without 
any doahl are all inhabited bv diJierent orders of (wings, to- 
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Wards whom drod exercised the same benevolent attention, as 
Be does towards this world, according to their various charac- 
ters and wants ; we may conclude safely, that holy spirits are 
sent on speciai; Errands to them, as they have been to us; and 
that saints will be thus employed. 

This will be one part of their employment as servants in his 
kingdom, to go, when commanded, on messages of love or ven- 
geancie to other worlds,as events may require. These errands 
to ojher worlds they will perform with great delight. For 
this is one way by which they may enlarge their knowledge 
of the works aiid ways of God. 

Undoubtedly angels, who visit this world, and minister to 
the heirs of salvation, learn much concerning the work of re- 
demption, and works of providence. And by this knowledge 
are greatly benefitted by God^s dealings with men. They are 
so much benefitted', and interested in what God is doing for 
men, that the great work of redemption is a subject of their 
constant study. So it is said, which things the angels desire 
to look into. And these desires are very strong. 

Saints in heaven, when they go on messages from God to 
other worlds, become acquainted with the characters of the ih- 
habitanb ; their .conduct, and the dealings ot Jehovah with 
them. And while thus extending their knowledge in this way^ 
their happiness is* increasing. And serving their king in this 
way, will be a source of delight to them. 

We are informed that spirits are very active, like fire ; his 
ministers are like a flame of fire. Also, they serve him in this 
active manner day and night, and never rest. When we con- 
sider that the host of heaven is innumerable, and each servant 
is thus actively employed, what an amazing amount of service 
they render every day. What are the services, which this in- 
numerable host perform f T^hey praise God, we are told. 
But there are many ways of praising him. One is in doing 
his will. While employed on errands from world to worlds 
they serve and praise him. And this will be one of their em- 
ployments. We love to serve our friends, whom we lave in 
this world. We delight in activity when our work is agreea- 
ble. So in heaven the active services performed for Gad will 
be one source of their happiness, and one great source ; espe- 
cially when we consider how much knowledge they obtain of 
God's ways and character in such employments; 

What Joy it gave the angels to announce to the shepherds 
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the birth of Christ. With what pleasure they ministered te 
him m this world, and do minister unto saints on their joumej 
home. With similar pleasure will saints in heaven obey and 
serve their God. In whatever service they may be em- 
ployed, it will be a source of pleasure and happiness to them. 

6. The society of heayeu will be another source of happi- 
ness to saints. 

We know that mutual acts of kindness, conversation, giving 
and receiving information, and mutual intercourse, are in this 
world one great source of our daily felicity. The society of a 
family, of parents and children, and of friends, is one of our 
sweetest joys. And the society of perfectly holy beings will 
be unspeakably pleasant. This is represented in scripture by 
the metaphor of a feast, at which the bridegroom and bride re- 
gale themselves. The society of husband and wife is a source 
of great consolation. Far more delightful will be the comma- 
nion and social intercourse of the bride with Christ in heaven* 

The sweetest joys on earth flow from communion with the 
Father and Son. Christ rejoices in his bride, and bis bride 
in him. They will be one. This intercourse and intimacy 
will be blissful, and dear ; like that of husband and wife, in a 
spiritual, not carnal sense. Their joys will be mutual. And 
this proves a social intercourse in heaven. For persons aflbrd 
each other po joy or comfort, if they have no social intercourate. 
In that case, they would belike persons who live alone, without 
any connexion or intercourse. Such persons never aflbrd each 
other any comfort. 

But the union and intercourse of Christ with his bride ia 
heaven, is tepresenled by the union of husband and wife here. 
And when saints are called the children of God, brethren and 
sisters, composing a family, and enjoying family blessings ; 
such descriptions clearly teach, that in heaven they will enjoy 
intimate intercourse, which will aflbrd them the greatest de- 
light. Only consider how much comfort parents and children, 
husbands and wives, brethren and sisters, enjoy in each oth- 
er's society. 

In heaven saints are the children of God, the bride of Christy 
brethren and sisters. Such are 'the relations subsisting there, 
in a state of perfection. And their society will be as much 
more intimate and dear, as their union is more close and per- 
fect, than on the earth. 

How great then will be the happiness of the children of Go d, 
arising from intercourse with hiai ; and of the bride ia her in- 
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tercourse with Christ; and of the brethren and sisters with each 
other. From these relations, and the mutual intercourse and 
society connected with them, will flow the sweetest joys forev- 
er, in ways almost innumerable, and concerning which we have 
but a faint conception here. 

Paul teaches us, that in heaven some will shine brighter 
than others ; they will differ in this respect, as one star differs 
in glory from another. Hence some will be greater and wiser 
than others, and be teachers to those of less knowledge. With 
what pleasure they will communicate, and others h^ar and re- 
ceive instruction ; and in this way assist each other in making 
progress in knowledge. 

Indeed, when we reflect that in heaven a love of benevolence 
will be perfect, and perfectly unite all to Christ their head, 
and to each other, so that their harmony will be complete 
without one jarring note ; that they will be all one ; their inter- 
course and society must be inconceivably pleasant and sweet, 
Bnt one soul and spirit will animate and govern that innumer- 
able host. So that we may well say with Paul, that eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor heart conceived the things God 
hath prepared for those who love him. 

Not to enlarge, those mentioned are so many positive sour* 
ces of happiness to saints and angels in heaven. And these 
show that the happiness and glory of that world are so greatj 
blessed and sublinne, that in describing them the boldest fig- 
ures must be used. The description must be taken from ob- 
jects in this world most highly esteemed for their valuej^ rich- • 
ness, beauty, sweetness, greatness, and sublimity. Such 
figures are used, which we have endeavored to explain under 
the several particulars of this essay. Yet they come so far 
short of a full description, that Paul says eye hath not seen, &c. 
We now see the description given us of heaven is not to be 
understood literally, but figuratively ; and these figures we 
have attempted to explain ; and I would add only one or two 
more particulars to complete the description. 

7. In heaven saints will love each other as themseLxs^ and be 
united in perfect bonds of friendship. 

This command, tbou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, ha9 
never been perfectly obeyed on earth. But in heaven saints 
will love each other as themselves. This love will render 
them true, sincere, and faithful friends. Such friendship rarer 
ly exists in this world. A faithful man, who can find, was the 
oomplaint of on$ of the greatest of ipeQ. Here men are de^ 
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ceitfuly unfaithfal, insinsere ; so that they seldom put mucb 
trust or confidence in each other. But in heaven it will be 
very different. No deceit^ insincerity, anger, envy, or re- 
venge, or any evil passion, will ever be exercised there. Their 
words and actions will flow from perfect love to each etber. 
They will have no design to deceive or injure each other, bat 
te increase each others' felicity. Of this they will give full 
evidence. Hence they will put entire and perfect trust and 
confidence in each other, and without disappointment. They 
wiH believe every word spoken to be true^ every action de- 
signed to do good. Hence a fear of being deceived, and in- 
jured by some ill design, will never be realized. They wiD 
live together in perfect friendship, striving to contribute' to 
each others' felicity. The sweet pleasures and joys, flowing 
from such love and firiendship, was never experienced in this 
world. But in heaven, when nothing but perfect love and 
friendship are seen, when the ties of kindred souls make them 
one, their intercourse will produce the most refined pleasures. 
All the pleasures and joys of friendship will be experienced in 
perfection, without any thing to embitter them^ This fri^id- 
fihip, consisting in mutual, perfect love to each other, i^ one 
blessing Christ often prayed for, and promised to his disci- 
ples. He prayed they might be one, one in him, one in the 
Father, one together, as he and the Father are one. Tllis is 
only praying that their love and friendship might become per- 
fect. Hence Christ called them his friends. He considered 
this love and friendship to be one source of the most sublime 
happiness. 

8. In heaven, mutual conversation will be a source of great 
and constant pleasure. 

The mode by which saints will communicate their thoughts^ 
views, and feelings to each other, is not revealed. Whether 
by words, or some other signs, we know not. But as to the 
fact^ that they will converse, there can be no doubt. 

Abraham and the rich man conversed. And bodies are not 
necessary to conversation. For it is a fact that Moses and 
Elias talked with Christ, and created angels have conversed 
with man, as with Daniel, John, and Manoah and his wife. 
They have a way to articulate, and use words as signs of their 
ideas. 

We know that conversation here is one means of the in* 
crease of knowledge, one source of happinessi and necessary 
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tp the intercoarse of society, and our highest gnod. If W€ 
could have no intereourse by conversation, pi^tr^oaditiion would 
be very unhappjr, As mutual conversation is necessity to the 
pleasures and .perfection 4>f society, ibere can bfi no .doubt hut 
that this privilege will he enjoyed iii heaven, in the highest 
perfection. 

And when we consider, tl>at oiur minds are cajpable of im- 
provement in luiowledge .and bliss, and are daily ei^apdiog 
& enlarging ; that heaven is a place where the mind will grow 
and enlarge with greater rapidity thajo it does here ; we may 
conclude, that Abraham 9J94 Moses and others now greatly ex- 
ceed us in kno>vledge. They have Ij^c^en for several thousand 
years studying, and improving their onnds, in a knowledge of 
the works of God. 

When a saijnt enters beave^^by ^opyer^ajtion with such char*^ 
acters very important i^^rmation is soon acquired. Th^ 
themes of disco^rae wjlU be i^aiau«i9(9rable. And it will be the de- 
light of 9J1 ]to giy^9 ;9s Wiell as r^ceiv^e, ipformatiAQ* As the 
works of erejatipn, of prayideoce, jof tj>e word of (Bod, and 
spiritual, intelligeat b^qgs, will be ^be subjects f^ siUidy ; so 
cc^cerning tlie$e tbey wilj mutually convey instruction. In 
t^ese works Qod is manifested, ^md seeip ; and the better they 
are .ynde^stood in all their pa^ts, th^e clever, and more enlarg- 
Cji^W^JU be the views ,^U will k^ive of the character of Jehovah, 
a#d ljiiereli>y their happiness will he greatly increased. 

Suppose a ri9iiQ/)a|, b^l^volent being should arrive in hea- 
ven from some ^jtljier world, who l^d j^ver had any knowledge 
of the earth ; a^d by coaversation with saints frorathis world 
should obtain a knowledge of this m^erial globe, of the works 
of prpvidence, of the plan of redemption, apd the wonderful 
tfaiQg$ Qq4 has done fpr our rac<e ; would be not have, at once, 
f^r jnpre exalted views of .God ; and hf" iHIed with wonder and 
joy, and with grieat delight join with the redeemed in their an- 
them of praise ? And be might giye ns a knowledge of the 
works of God, and the wonders he had wrought for his race, 
in the wprld from which he came, which would fill «s with won- 
der and joy, a^od excite us to wijt^ with him in hymns pf praise 
to the great Eternal. Such suppositions will without doubt 
be realised in th.^t glorious state. 

Fpr there is but o»e hemen 5 and in that the greatest sum 
of created happiness is to exist. And Christ is to gather to- 
other in heav^en iall things in osae. This and similar passages 



teen to sijnnfv. that aF beis exah»d fibavFewn^naniP in be&- 
Ten aDd in tb? universe, aad k mad^* beaH ewer all ihmgs to 
^ cfanrcb. tiie bW^Hed bucien sdiove : bb be wiD colUect id- 
getber in faea\'en aP boh* beincTE from all tbe worlds l^xey m- 
faabrL and tbere make tbem one : anite tbem by tbe bondf of 
perfect beoevoleuce. Bein^rs from difierem worldE, wben "flwy 
mfet in lieaven. animated bv tbe same spirit and soul, will by 
tbeir coDversad in and intercourse, afford each otber ^reat de- 
lier^it and satisfaction. Sy sucfa conversation among pure 
friends, wbat iirfcirmation. wbat new wonders, wliat exahed 
I'iews of God. wbat refined and sublime io^'E. ibev will afford 
eacb otb^r. As tbe divine plan of dperations is infiiute, in- 
dndinsr all worldF and bein^ in existence, composed of imm- 
nerable pRrtft. all unitedly aiming at tbe same nhimale end, 
tbe bHppiness <3^ beaven ; tbe inhabitants tdxive wiD afford 
each other amaiinir acnstauce in stBdring, and acquinng a 
knowledce of iL B\ tbeir intercourse and mutaal belp, ewl 
inind will make rapid improvementB io a knowledge of -die &- 
vin^ plan in all its p^^rts. arranirements. and cannexions. 

When inhabitants (rom otber worlds learn frcnn saints liere 
what wonders God bas wronciit in ever^^ age, especiaHj hy dv 
woHl of redemption ; and when they see that aD tbe parfi af 
tins plau opera tiner here have terminated in tbe increasing ie&- 
eitv of the beaienlr sorietv ; wbat exahed views thev mast 
bave of God ; wbat pleasure will bis character afford, when 
tees in so mar; new fights, and displayed in «uch varien of 
ways. And equal delight must saints from tbif^ world ieel, 
wbeu ibev se^ tbe jmtt and Dumerous wars bv 'wbjcl. he has 
displayed biiaself in works and word5> to other wc-rlds ; and 
when t^iey fee a! I diefc* displavs are paiif of the same plan, and 
that aJi tertfis not^^ in the saoie end. Such informa^on ac- 
quired i>\ ccmrerbaiion wiD fiD e%f ry mind with exalted, and 
re»-^re!;«i^l v^wsrif God, and w»*^ wonder and joy. 

9, Ijj lieaven *jeru:tolencc^wi\h aU iis affections and operatiODS, 
wilf y.*e in perfect txerrite. 

In rhat world there will be no d«irkoe§!i to obscure lhe sigiit : 
CJ KvUpidity t': cool, and blunt enToyroent ; no sluirgish inac- 
t>.i"' ^i'i intpff »pt ple^i-ure. Thf vJ^Wb of ever\ mind mill be 
ci^-'i: H',(] l-'rht ; they ^ill not see tJiroupb a veil, but face to 
f <*<;'- : tb^i' ie-^ii:»gs will ^x* acute ario 5tr(»nr ; their activity 
e<i^?l to rh' Ir power* ; every a/^eri'. will ^km like a flame. 
THi'-j vr^.i/'itre^ tli^m to experi'occ the greatest pleasure fropi 
e\ery object aad empioj'meou 
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Their love to Godjto Christ, to each other,will be in aflame ; 
their gratitude glow like fire ; their reverence will be pro- 
found ; their joys exquisitely sweet ; yes, the whole heart will 
display the most lively and active exercises, and prepare them 
to drink pleasures from every stream, and from the eternal 
source of bliss. Here the heart is so cold, stupid, and insensi- 
ble, as to render great enjoyments next to impossible. And 
in proportion to the lively glow of holy affections, our happi- 
ness is increased. How then will the fervid glow and heat of 
holy affections in heaven, prepare all the inhabitants to enjoy 
every source in full perfection, and to as high a degree as the 
powers of the mind will admit. With a heart hungering and 
thirsting with intense desires, the sublime feast of heaven will 
afford them perfect bliss and joy. 

10. To form some adequate and just views of the blessed- 
ness of the heavenly soc;iety, we must consider, who is the au- 
thor,, with his design of that world. 

The greatest sum of created happiness, including its endless 
increase, is the ultimate end of God in all his operations. And 
this sum of happiness, with its endless increase, is to exist in 
heaven. And God is the author and cause of all this blessed- 
ness. He has but one plan, and this is the end at which it 
ultimately aims. This plan includes all worlds and beings in 
existence. And all the innumerable parts of it are unitedly 
promoting this end, and will terminate in it. 

Hence it is the design of God to make heaven a state of such 
blessedness, glory, sublimity, and joy, as is worthy of himself. 
So that in the happiness and glory of that world, all the di- 
vine attributes of power, knowledge, and love, will be displayed 
to the highest possible degree. There will be seen the essen- 
tial, infinite, and eternal fulness of God, perfectly communi- 
cated. So that all will say, here as great happiness and glory 
exist, as the infinite Jehovah was able to produce. There God 
win be seen displayed ; his infinite fulness displayed and com- 
municated. In the blessedness and glory of that state he has 
glorified himself perfectly, in the highest possible degree. 

When all these things are considered, what must heaven be. 
What astonishing bliss, what inconceivable glory, what sub- 
limity, what consummate perfection of all things, will there ex-f 
ist, and be forever increasing. In that world, every being will 
behold all the happiness and glory of the universe concentrat- 
ed I and the sight will fill each one with wonder and joy ; and 
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diis delightful wonder and joy will increase as the glories 6[ 
that state will forever shine with greater and greater bright- 
ness and splendor. 

No wonder then, that the images and figures used in scrip- 
ture to describe this state, are so various, numerous, rich, and 
sublime ; and then they fall short of giving an adequate view of 
it ; so that after all that is revealed, it may be said, that herf| 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, what will be realized by aQ 
,in that paradise of glory and pleasure. 

We may now attend to the negative description ^nven us of 
heaven. We are assured that the body will finaUy rise, be 
xe-united to the soul, and partake in union with it of tbe feli- 
city of that world. It will be raised immortal, incormptible, 
spiritnal, and made like unto Christ's glorious body. Ueoce 
it will never be subject to any disease, pam> decay, weariness^ 
or death. It will ever remain the same glorious body ; ever 
fresh, beautiful, young and blooming. It will be capable of 
the most refined, and sublime scusations. And by this unioo 
it is agreed the happiness of saints will be increased^ Other- 
wise, no reason can be assigned for the resurrection of the bo- 
dy. But if it will add to their felicity, this is reason sufficient 

We are also assured, that there will not any evil, natural or 
moral, enter heaven. All who defile, or make a lie, are to be 
excluded. None but perfectly holy characters will be admitr 
ted to live there. And if evil, both natural and moral, are to 
be forever excluded, then no evil or suffering of any kind will 
« ever be there experienced. For the terms natural and moral 
include .all kinds of evil. 

But to give us the highest assurance, God informs that there 
will be no sickness, pain, sorrow, crying, or death in heaven. 
All kinds of particular evils are mentioned, and declared to be 
excluded from that world. 

There will be no darkness, no night there ; no gloominess 
or fear, or any thing to excite fear. By the rays of the sun of 
righteousness, saints will enjoy one bright eternal day. How 
, glorious and perfect is that state, in which no evil is felt ; from 
which every thing, which creatures dread, hate, and fear, will 
be forever excluded. 

This homevcr, is only giving us a negativeview of the glory 
of heaven. For if saints there, though freed from every evil, 
could find no objects in existence to afibrd them pleasure, they 
would not be happy. Where there is no evil, there is no mise-* 
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^. 9b th beftven they would not be miserable, •r feel aay 
pain ; yet they would not be happy, unless they found posi* 
live sourtes of good, or of pleasure. Such sources they will 
find, and we hav^ shown what they are ; and from these all 
Iheir happiness is derived. If they enjoyed these sources, yet 
3ttfiered many evils as they do here, their happiness would be 
greatly interrupted ; it would not be complete and perfect. 
To perfect, uniuterrupted happiness, positive sources of plea- 
sure must be enjoyed, free from evil to interrupt and lessen it. 

Hence, though freedom from all evil Will not render any be* 
iflg happy, yet this exemption is necessary to perfect felicity. 

According to the description here given of heaven ; which 
accords with the description John gives in the 20th, 21st, and 
32d, chapters of his revelation ; how glorious is that state ; 
that world, which is to be the eternal habitation of God, and 
Us people. According to this description, there shall in no 
wise enter it, any thing that defileth, or worketh abomination, 
ulr maketh a lie. 

In that world there will be no deception, no pollution, noth- 
:ing to excite disgust, fear, or abhorrence. Every sinner, and 
every sin will be forever excluded. Rebellion will be forever 
subdued, the trumpet having blown its last blast, and the shoot 
of battle ceased, and destructions come to a perpetual end. In 
Ifeaven saints will never be assaulted with temptations ; lusts 
will never operate to disturb interaal peace ; there will be no 
ffhemies to seduce them. Private interests will be known no 
niore; the general good will allure every eye, engross every 
beart, and move every hand. 

Peace of minds, harmony of views, union of afiections, wifl 
be enjoyed by the innumerable host above ; and diffuse an uni- 
Versal and eternal serenity within and around the whole souL 

Here all will, in the most perfect sense, live. Death and 
sorrow, disease and pain, crying and tears, will be felt no moi*e. 
There will be nothing to destroy, nothing to impair, nothing 
to disturb. Every being will live the most happy life ; and 
aot merely live, but grow, flourish, and bloom forever. 

Life in the sublimest sense, life vernal and immortal, will 
impregnate every source of happiness, and animate the bodiel»'' 
and sdpls of the children of God.' 

What an amating difference there wit! be, between heaven 
ai)d our present state of being. This world is a vale of tears. 

^''' '" await and beset as bere^ in a thoasaad forms* Without. 
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are fightings ; withia are fears. Here we have a thousand 110- 
gratified desires ; experience daily ciisappoiiit»eiits, reproach- 
es of conscience, and distressing apprehensions of the wrath of 
God. We are subject to hanger and thirst, to cold and heat» 
to weariness and languor, sickness and pain, decay and death. 
Oar friends and relatives suffer with us ; they sicken and die } 
their sins disgrace tiewn, and wound us ; and awaken padnfid 
apprehensions concerning their destiny beyond the grave. 
Wars also spread far and wide the miseries of dismay, plander, 
slaughter, and destraction. Fires, famine, and pestilence oA 
ten desolate cities, and depopulate kingdoms. 

To beings, who suffer here so many great and distressinf 
evils, how great and wonderfal the change they experience, 
when the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to the 
heavenly Zion, with songs ; when they shall obtain joy and 
gbdness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away ; when they 
enter heaven, the seat of unalloyed happiness ; where beauty, 
grandeur, sublimity and glory meet the eye ; where harmony 
salutes the ear, and raptures of joy fill the sool ; raptures un- 
mixed, increasing, and endless. 

Thus far it has been designed to give a clear and distinct 
view of heaven, so far as it is revealed in the bible. We see 
accordingly, heaven is a world of perfection ; every beauty, 
glory, and excellency reign there in perfection. Every char- 
acter is perfect, beautiful and divine. The employments of 
that world are study, obedience, and praise. And endless, in- 
creasing happiness, without any interruption from evil of any 
kind, will dwell there, and render all the inhabitants inconceiv- 
ably blessed. It will be a state as glorious as an infinite au- 
thor «an make it. 

I shall, therefore, conclude with an exhortation to all to pre- 
pare for that world without delay. You now see clearly the 
prize which is set before you. All you can acquire or enjoy, 
in your pursuit after worldly good, is vanity compared with 
heaven. And all are running, wrestling, and striving to obtain 
a prize. And the prize sought is either such enjoyments as this 
world affords, or the enjoyments of heaven. And heaven, in 
dm able riches, in unfading honors and glories, and in refined 
pleasures, as far exceeds all the riches, honors, and pleasure 
of this world, as light exceeds darkness, or happiness misery. 

To spend our days here in pursuit of worldly good, to the 
neglect of running for the prize in heaven, is the greatest wick- 
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edness and folly. And when the uncertainty of life is consider- 
edjto delay preparation for heaven, is the height of folly. And 
that depravity of heart must be great, which causes men to 
pursue a course to their own ruin, lyhen they might win a 
prize so glorious as heavenly and endless felicity. 

From this day, let all turn into the narrow way, run the 
christian race, and so run as to secure success. Delay not. 
If you do, and ruin overtakes you, how must you lament your 
conduct, as you make your eternal bed in outer darkness ; 
when yon behold afar off the bliss of heaven, lost to you bj^ 
your folly and madness^ forever lost by your own perverse- 
ness. 
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Hefaringto different parts oft%evjot^p 

Ji Page SI. 

Ths term judgm nt is often used io an indefinite and popnTar 
9ense, without any re^i^ard to metaphysical accuracy. Estimat- 
ing articles of daily traffic and commerce, or giving an opiniott 
concerning their va]ue,'is called judging. Tet here two objectk 
are perceived, and when compared with some standard, it is dis* 
tinctly seen that one is of more value than the other. Perceiv* 
ing this difference in their worth, when compared with the stand* 
ard, is the judgment formed, or conclusion of the person con- 
cerning their value. Again. Judicial officers and refereei 
give judgment in cases submiUed to their decision. Here the 
understanding is employed, in investigating the real truth in the 
cases before them. And when every witness is heard, and ev* 
ery fact or truth is perceived, in relation to the cause pendingii. 
the judge comes to a conclusion ; and perceiving what is true or 
falser, right or wrong in the case, he pronounces a decision up- 
on it to the parties concerned. In this process, the final per- 
ception of the real truth in the cause before him, and declaring 
this in words, is called his judgment. Hence in every sense in 
which the word judgment may be used, it b the understanding 
which is exercised, in perceiving or taking a view of all the ob- 
jects necessary to come to a final conclusion and result, whicb 
is his judgment. And this is nothing more than a clear percep- 
tion of the value of an article compared with its standard, on 
the truth of a cause referred to him. And no generic^ and no 
more than a specijic difierence is discernible, between the numer- 
ous operations of the understanding. All its operations are ngi 
' more or less, than perceptions of objects, whether the objecta 
are things, or properties, or qualities, or relations, or connex- 
ions between antecedents and consequents. 
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The word of God informs us, it is the office of conscience to 
accuse and condemn, or to excuse, approve, and justify, accord** 
ing as our hearts, actions and lives, agree or disagree with the 
mora] law, oijr rule of conduct. And it must be obvionsto cfWr 
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did minds, that no other than specific operations of the oqdet^ 
standing ^re employed, in accusing and condenming, or in ap* 
proving and justifying. And it will be glranted, that the Tari^ 
ons operations of the mind, when brought into view in the scrip- 
tures, are not presented in an accurate and systematic manner^ 
as metaphysicians in examining the operations of the mind 
arrange them methodically. 

Hence it is sometimes the case, that in the word of God we 
find one faculty of the mind used for another, as the understand- 
ing for the heart, and heart for the understanding. And some- 
times what is in the word predicated of one faculty, in strict 
truth belongs to another. By observing these things, we may 
readily s^ that every thing, which is affirmed of conscience io 
th^ word, will agree with the view given of it in this essay. We 
read of a pure, a good, a peaceable, an inofiensive conscience ; 
and of an evil, defiled, and seared conscience. When conscieuce 
does not condemn, but justify us, it is called good, and without 
ofience. This is what Paul means, when he said he had lived 
in all gof>d conscience ; had maintained a conscience, not only 
good, but without ofience. Whatever the reason was, his con- 
science in difierent periods of his life did not condemn but justi- 
fy him. A conscience is pure^ when free from error in its deci- 
sions. When coascience is said to be purged from dead works, 
to be alive, and washed, it is then awake to perform its office 
faithfully ; to condemn er justify, according to a person's real 
conduct or deserts. And when persons have for a long time 
stifled and silenced the voice of conscience, and refused to re- 
gard its decisions and remonstrances ; when it is sHent, and 
ceases to perform its office in accusing and condemning, it is then 
styled a seared conscience. As when the warnings, admonitions, 
and counsels, we give to persons for evil conduct, have been 
long disregarded, we become silent, cease to warn them any 
longer, but give them up to ruin. So conscience ceases to 
warn, and the person is left to the dominion of an evil heart, to 
efiect his own destruction. Here the fact is, the heart is become 
so hardened in a course of sin and rebellion, that the voice of 
coascience produces no efiect, and makes no impression upon it 
Then this hardness of heart is predicated of conscience, which 
is expressed by the term stared. When the true meaning is, 
conscience is silent, no longer performs its office towards a per- 
son so hardened in siq. This is the awful case, it is feared, with 
many persons. 
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It is certain that conscience may err and misjudge, tiirougb 
the blinding inflcence of the heart. Paul, while a pharisee, 
lived in all good conscience ; during this time it did not con- 
demn, but justify him, in persecuting the church. All this time 
his conscience erred, or pronounced a false sentence. But when 
he was converted, it condemned him for the very deeds for 
which it had before justified him. When it thus errs it is blind- 
ed, evil, and polluted, precisely as a judge is, when he is led ta 
wrong decisions, through the influence of bribes, or prejudices 
of heart. Here the fault is not in the coilscience, but the heart, 
which binds it to give erroneoirs decisions. In all instances 
where mriral good and evil seem to be predicated of conscience, 
these and similar terms are used figuratively for the heart. 
And if the term heart, in such instances, had been used instead 
of conscience, the sense would have been clear and obvious. 
If conscience alwaj's enjoyed sufficient lights and judged entirely 
free from the influence of a wicked heart, it would alwaysjudge 
correctly .r Kit errs, and its decisions are wrong, it is owing to 
the deficiency of light, or the influence of an evil htjart. Ajudge 
on the bench, if he has sufficient light on every cause, and is 
wholly free from the influence of bribes, and of an evil heart, 
will render a just sentence. When the judgment he renders 
is unjust, it is imputed to the want of sufficient light, and then he 
is not censured ; or to an evil heart, which has prejudiced and 
blinded him, in which case he is always blamed and condemned 
by public opinion. Yet the fault for which-he is condemned, is 
not the erroneous judgment pronounced ; but the wickedness 
of his heart, which l^d him to it. If we say his sentence is un- 
just, we yet consider the real crime for which we blame him to 
be an evil heart, which led to this decision. Error of judgment 
is not considered a crime. For criminality in the case, we 
search for the exciting cause of this error ; and for this ajudge 
is blamed. This applies to conscience, when it judges of moral 
conducts Hence nothing said in this essay on conscience, will 
be found inconsistent with the word of God, if we keep all the 
illustrations here given clearly in view. 
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Some may find it difficult to perceive a diflTerence between 
an appetite, and the faculty called t(iste. The real diiference 
is the same, as between a species and genus. 
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A genus includes all the species under it. The fscqhy Oi 
taste is a genus, which includes all the appetites. Hence aa 
appetite differs firom the taste, as a species does from its genus. 
If all objects of perception vere separated into distinct classes, 
then one appetite is suited to one class of objects, and another 
appetite to another class, and all the appetites prepare the mind 
to he affected with pleasure or pain by all objects, which are 
objects of perception. Hence the taste is a fitness to feel plea- 
sure or pain in view of all objects ; and a single appetite is 
suited to be affected with only one class of objects. 

This distinction is verified by experience and facts. All 
men by experience know their feelings vary, alter, and change, 
very frequently. Such changes are produced by the ascen- 
dancy, which one appetite gains over another. And it is a 
fact, that mankind are very changeable in their pursuits. Ooe 
hour a love for their offspring governs ; then they are frugal. 
The next hour their love or appetite for pleasure in excessive 
indulgence governs ; then they waste their property, though 
it reduce their children to poverty. This also agrees with the 
word of God. When the guests were invited by Christ to the 
gospel supper, why did they not all make the same excuse ? 
Because different appetites predominated in them, and each 
went away in pursuit of that object, which was then most val- 
ued. Another day their excuses might have been reversed. 
If the taste, or what some call a capacity for pleasure and pain, 
were a simple faculty y why are not all mankind pleased or dis- 
gusted with the same objects ; why are not their pursuits the 
same without any change ? It has always been a mystery, 
why men are so differently affected in \dew of the same objects. 
-But admitting the existence of different appetites, it is very ea- 
sy to account for the various feelings excited by the same ob- 
jects, and the changes in the conduct of the same person firom 
time to time ; and especially, when we consider that the appe- 
tites are capable of different cultivation and improvement, fi^r 
the better or the worse ; and more espiecially when we consid- 
er the secondary affections, which arise from those primary in 
the heart. The attachment of the heathen te the same idol is 
a secondary feeling, which arises from their primary love to 
created objects, and the direction given to this primary appe- 
tite by education. 

Again. Admit that distinct appetites are implanted in us bv 
^ur Creator for wise ends, we may then see, that the appetites 
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constitute the faculty of taste or heart, as several species con^ 
stitute di genus. Also the loss of an appetite, and the restora- 
tion of it, no more affect the taste as a faculty, than the des- 
truction of one .species of animals or vegetables afiects the 
genus under which they are included ; or than the loss of an 
appetite for one article of food, destroys the palate. The 
genus remains the same, though one species belonging to it is 
annihilated ; and the bodily taste would remain, though one 
appetite, for instance an appetite for honey, should be lost. 
And if an appetite to be pleased with the character of God is 
lost, the taste as a faculty remains, and governs the man accord- 
ing to the ascendancy of the remaining appetites, which were 
implanted in him at his creation. The more candidly and at- 
tentively any person considers this subject in all its relations, 
the more he will be convinced of its truth, and its agreement 
with experience, facts, and the word of God. If a person is 
deprived of any particular appetite, the others which remain 
will govern ; and as the person is endued with all the faculties 
and powers, which are necessary to render him a fit object of 
praise or blame, he will be worthy of one or the other accord- 
ing to the nature and operation of those appetites, still remain- 
ing in his heart. This will remain true as long as he is pos- 
sessed of appetites, which as active principles govern^ whether 
their number is greater or less ; whether any one is lost or re- 
stored, he is still a moral agent. 
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Some readers may think it is a new idea, and very erroneous, 
to assert that the faculty of taste is of a moral nature^ the seat 
of ail vice and virtue. 

But if they had that intuitive view of the heart of an infant, 
which God hath, and clearly saw it had a heart or taste of such 
a nature as would prompt it, if unrestrained, as it advanced in 
life, to deceive men, oppress, steal, rob, and murder; would they 
not consider the heart of this infant morally depraved, and very 
wicked ? 

Now, facts prove that mankind arc born with such heartSs, 
and do commit such crimes, if not restrained. Their lives dai- 
ly manifest this depravity. And such characters are deemed 
very vile, whether knowing or ignorant, whether the powers 
©f their minds are very strong or weak. This proves that we , 
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f;ftlifnate their moral character accordiog to the nature of their 
hearts, and not according to their knowledge or ignorance, 
their power or weakness ; though it is granted, that light and 
power may aggravate their guilt. And the reason why all 
men do not, until renewed, daily perpetrate such crimes, is not 
any diflercnce in the malignity of their hearts ; but the nu- 
merous restraints laid on some, which are not on others. This 
is true according to scripture declarations ; and if we had a 
clear view of sinners hi ihell^ where all restraints on the wicked 
heart are taken off*, we should see no difference in their moral 
characters. And did we see the heart as God does, we should 
be convinced, that all vice and viitue do belong to this feeling 
faculty, which is the primary principle of action in all moral 
agents. 
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It may be readily perceived, from what has been said, on 
supposition man is endued with only two faculties, the under- 
standing and the will, that no one can act with design^ or under 
the influence of motives* For aim and design imply, that an 
agent lias an end in view, and means to attain it. If the end 
is pleasing to *his heart, by this he is influenced and excited to 
use the means necessary to reach the end, and while acting, his 
aim and design is tiie end he seeks. He keeps the end steadi- 
ly in vi(»w. And the end, by its agreeableness to his heart, is 
tho motive by which he is governed. 

Hence, if he has only the faculties of the understanding and 
will, there is nothing existing in him on which motives can 
have any influence. Motives cannot affect past volitions^ for 
thoy arc past and gone, like fleeting moments ; and have no 
continued existence. They cannot have influence on the voli- 
tion to be exorcisod, for that is future, and has no existence, 
until it is exercised ; and surely motives cannot affect that, 
which has no being ; and when it exists, then it is too late for 
the influoiice of motives. 

Proceeding o;i the supposition we have only the two fac- 
ulties named, it is impossible for us to be governed by motives. 
And if we arc not influenced by iliem, wc must act without de- 
sign. And a being, who is not governed by motives, and 
does not act by design, is not an agent, and surely he is not a 
ynoral af^tnt ; for a moral agent acts with aim and design, and 
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It inflaenced by motives in all his voluntary actions, as all will 
grant. Hence, whatever theory of the mind is admitted, if a 
third faculty, the taste, is rejected, the theory followed in itt 
consequences destroys moral agency, and contradicts experi- 
ence. For our experience testifies, that we do act by design, 
and under the influence of motives. The ideas of acting by 
design, and being governed by motives, are inseparably con- 
nected; If one is denied, the other must be rejected. And as 
it is now evident that mankind cannot be influenced by motives, 
unless they are endued with something capable of pleasure and 
pain, whether it is called taste, or by any other particular 
name ; excluding from the theory of the mind this somethings 
or feeling faculty, it will follow that we are not moral agents. 
Such a feeling, governing faculty is the most essential proper- 
ty, in constituting man a moral agent. Without this he is 
not a moral agent. 
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While in this world, we' have bodies, which we have to sup- 
port, ^nd the appetites, which have been enumerated and 
described, are active principles, prompting us to seek the 
things and pursue the ends, requisite to the life and comfort of 
our bodies, and of our posterity. 

We have also souls, for which we ought to make everlasting 
provision, that we may be happy after death. A benevolent 
appetite is necessary, to excite us to use the meaiis appointed 
for the good of the soul, here and forever. As Adam at his 
creatiou was Aidued with all the appetites, needful to seek the 
good of the body and soul here and hereafter, he was perfect ; 
no other active principles were necessary, in order to his sub- 
sistence in time, and his endless bliss beyond the grave. 

When he ate the forbidden fruit, he was deprived of his be- 
nevolent appetite, which constituted the moral image of God ; 
but his oth^r appetites remained entire, and unaltered, as facts 
prove. While he remained holy, his love to God was the gov- 
« eming . principle of his heart ; and all his other appetites op-* 
erated in subordination to the ends and designs of his supreme 
regard for God ; and all the distinct faculties of his mind har- 
moniously aimed at the glory of his ])laker. But when de- 
prived of the moral image of God, his remaining appetites had 
the entire government. As these were given him, to n)Ove 
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him to make provision for the body while in this world, it is 
evident, as facts prove^ that he would forsake God, and seek 
happiness in broken cisterns, or created worldly objects. 

But philosophers, through mistaken views of the nature of 
sin, and not distinguishing as they ought between absolute and 
relntue good and evUy have made themselves believe that our 
natural appetites and propensities are not, neither can be con- 
sidered as evil ; so are ready to exclaim, what, is hunger a 
sinful appetite ? Here let every one candidly consider what 
sin is. Now all will grant, that a propensity to evil is an evil 
propensity ; and if this is an active principle, inherent in a be- 
ing who is a proper moral agent, it is a moral evil ; and mor- 
al evil is sin. It is generally granted, that our appetites may 
be gratified either lawfully or unlawfully. 

When a person eats no more than is necessary to the life 
and siipport of the body, he gratifies his hunger no more than 
God allows. But if he eats to excessj is intemperate, all say be 
is wrong, and has done what the' law forbids. And it is as 
wrong to gratify any other appetite to excess. 

Again. Every agent, in all he does, aims at some ultimate 
end ; otherwise he aims at no end in any thing done. He 
must aim at some end nltiihately, ordo one thing for the sake 
of another, ad infinitum ; which is aiming at nothing ; and is 
a thing impossible in a moral agent. And if an agent's ulti- 
mate end is evil, it must be granted all he does with such an 
aim is wrong. What then is the ultimate end of all men, while 
unrenewed ? Let any person give a full attention to this sub- 
ject, and he will say, no unrenewed man aims at atiy thing 
higher, than the gratification of his own personal desires ; self 
gratification is his end as far as he is able, without any regard 
for the glory of God, or thq happiness of his kingdom. 

Now then, what is the ultimate end of unrenewed persons in 
eating ? On examination, every one must come to this conclu- 
sion ; that he eats for the sake of the pleasure food affords, or 
to gain strength and preserve life with a view to further ends ; 
and bis last end is to gratify some personal desire, without any 
regard to God or the happiness of man. Is not « his aim then 
in eating sinful ? Do not the desires of this appetite lead him 
to pursue a course, which is hostile to God, and the general 
good ? And as this appetite will operate in all unrenewed 
men ; in the same manner all his other appetites will operate ; 
and whether he gratifies them to excess or not, his ultimate 
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aim is the gratific£ition of some personal desire, without any 
regard to the authority or honor of God ; aud hence in aU he 
does, while such is his end, he is committing sicu 

But to represent our appetites, such as hunger, thirst, and 
what are termed natural affections, as sinful or evil in their ten<- 
dency and operation, appears so shocking to many, that they 
discard the sentiment at once ; and scarcely any will give the 
subject a candid examination. Yet, as the word of God and 
facts prove, that mankind are governed by corrupt principles, 
they adopt some other theory to account for the prevalence of 
sin. Hence some have believed, that when Adam ate the for- 
bidden fruit, he not only lost the moral image of his Maker, 
but had produced in him a principle of selfishness^ which is the 
root or fountain from which all sinful acts proceed in moral 
agents. 

This selfishness has been defined and described in different 
ways. Some say it is self-love, or a love for self; or setting 
up a private interest in opposition to public good. However 
it may be defined, we ought to inquire what ideas the terms 
communicate. Is this selfishness an active principle distinct, 
and different in its nature, from the appetites we have consid- 
ered i 

AU must grant selfishness has some ultimate end ; this end 
must be agreeable to the feelings of this principle ; desires 
must arise from it to obtain its end ; and those will govern the 
person in all his pursuits and actions. What then is its ulti- 
mate end i Is it the glory of God, or happiness of mankind, 
or good of God's kingdom.'^ No. What then f It maybe 
answered, it is the person's own individual good or interest. 
And what is this, only the gratification of his own desires i 
Suppose riches be his end. What good occurs to him from 
them ; except the gratification of his numerous desires f In 
this all the happiness he enjoys consists. And as far as his 
desires are gratified, he has obtained all he does, or in fact, 
can desire. So far he has arrived to his ultimate end. 
Here this selfishness aims at the gratification of its desires 
as its final end. The same is true of the appetites, as they have 
been described. Selfishness may be gratified, as is necessary 
for the support and comfort of the body, and no further ; and as 
its ultimate end is sinful in all its operations, it is itself sinful. 
What then is the difference between this selfishness, in its na- 
ture and operations, and the nature and operations of the ap- 
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petites, as they have been represented ? According to each 
theory, it is wrong to gratify these active principles to an eay 
eess ; and to aim, in all that is done, at a wrong or bad end 
ultimately. Of course, there is no difference in their natore 
and operation. And no one can conceive of any selfishness 
more ruinous to the general good, than those appetites are, 
when they operate without any regard to the authority, and 
glory, or happiness of God's kingdom,as they always do, when 
there is no benevolent principle to govern and regulate them. 
And if we consult experience^ we shall find it testifies in favor 
of the sentiments advanced. 

Are mankind conscious of any active principle in them, en- 
tirely distinct in its nature and operations, from the appetites 
which have been described ? When they eat, is it hunger 
which prompts them,^ or some selfish principle distinct from \ii 
When parental affection moves parents to promote the good of 
their children, are they conscious of some other principle as 
governing them, distinct from the affection they have for their 
offspring I And the same question may be asked in relation 
to all their other appetites. Experience does not teach men, 
that they are governed by any other active principles, than 
these appetites. We know it is hunger, which prompts us to 
eat ; it is a feeling of love parents have for their children, 
which leads them to seek what they view as necessary to their 
good. We know it is a natural propensity, which inclines the 
different sexes to unite in matrimony. And neither experi- 
ence nor observation teaches, that mankind are governed by 
any other principles, than these several appetites. These are 
selfish in all their operations ; and aim ultimately at nothing 
higher or better, than the gratification of the desires arising 
from them, as far as men are able. And no principle can be 
conceived, more ruinous to happiness finally, than the effects 
these appetites have produced, and will continue to produce. 

Hence as soon as Adam lost the moral image of God, the 
appetites, created in him with a view to his good in this world, 
were the only active, governing principles remaining in him. 
From that day he loved the objects of this world supremely. 
He at once experienced a desire to accumulate property, to be 
esteemed by men ; and he pursued the means necessary in bis 
view to these ends; and as he had no love for God, his heart 
was in fact placed supremely on this world. He served tbe^ 
treature, and not the Creator ; he forsook God, the living 
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fountain, and sought broken cisterns to satisfy his thirst. In 
like manner his posterity have lived. These appetites 
were now, in their operation, positively wrong or sinful. But 
this did not constitute his primary depravity. A total want 
of loye to God was that, in which his imperfection, or moral 
depravity, primarily consisted. As long as love to his Maker 
gayerned, all he did was in harmony with the law, authority, 
and honor of his God. And as soon as this love ceased, all he 
diJd terminated in self gratification ultimately, and was sinful. 

I kao w many ridicule the idea of placing any part of our de* 
pravity In a mere privation. But is the body perfect, if eyes 
are wanting ? Does not the privation of this sense constitute 
a gre^t imperfection i' If a man as long as he has eyes, would 
WfUk .in the right way, and would certainly deviate from it, as 
deprived of this sense, would not all consider eyes to see a 
great blessing, and the want of them a great evil ? So the want 
of a benevolent appetite is a great moral imperfection and 
evil ; in consequence of which, all the other senses or appetites 
lead us astray from God, as both facts and experience have 
abundantly proved, from the day in which man revolted from 
God. 



G. Page 184. 

The kind and degree of power j necessary to constitute ^ 
meral agent, or fit object of praise and blame, has long been a 
subject of dispute ; and there is not much hope of bringing it 
soon to a satisfactory conclusion. With a view, however, to 
this end, this note is added. Two ideas are implied in all the 
actions of a moral agenU One is, that he is governed by mo- 
iives ; apd the other, that in all his actions he has some aim 
^i. design. That he is a designing agent, and is influenced 
by motives, all will grant. This implies, that in all his actions 
^e aims atthe attainment of some object or eni^ by such means 
as, in his view, are adapted to it. The end operates as a mo- 
tive. If the end is pleasing to his feelings, he is influenced to 
use every exertion to attain it. If an object is disagreeable or 
painful, he will be influenced to avoid it. This necessarily 
implies, that his mind is endued with some property, which is 
pleased or disgusted by all objects within his view; a proper- 
ty, which is affected antecedent to action, and which gives rise 

21 
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to every exertion. This is requisite, in order for him to be in- 
fluenced by motives, and to act with design. 

Some contend for a self-determining power ; and some, for 
an efficiency in men to produce all their voluntary exercises, 
as essential to praise and blame. According to these theories, 
man is endued with a power antecedent to volition, a power 
which is to produce volitions. In order for this power to op- 
erate, or exert itself to produce volitions, some object must 
please or disgust it, and in this way influence it to act. If this 
be not the fact, the agent, in exerting his power, is not gov- 
erned by any motive. And if objects are neither pleasant nor 
painful to this power, it is in a state of indifference ; and if a 
man qan exercise his power in this state, he must act without 
design. For his supposed power is not inclined towards any 
object, and of course he cannot aim at one object more than 
another ; or, in such a state, he aims at no object, or acts 
without any design. I see no way to avoid this conclusion. 
Hence, if moral agents are influenced by motives, and act with 
design, then this supposed power is of such a nature, that in 
view of objects it is pleased or disgusted, and in this way in- 
fluenced to obtain the object, if agreeable, and to avoid it, if 
painful. Then what is the difference between this power, 
whether self-determining, or efficient, and what is called by 
me the faculty of taste, or the heart ? The taste, and this sup- 
posed power, are each of them pleased or the contrary with all 
objects in view ; and by this means are influenced to act, to 
seek, or avoid the object, and in the pursuit aim at the posses- 
sion, or avoidance of it, according to the pleasure or pain the 
object or end affords. 

If this self-determining and efficient power is totally desti- 
tute of any /ecZing-, than how is it to be put in motion, or excit- 
ed to exertions ? It certainly cannot be influenced by motives, 
nor act with design. Power, which has no feelings does not 
differ in its nature from those powers we call a lever, or a 
screw. And if it ever exerts itself, it must be put in motion by 
some antecedent power. The agent must have in view some 
pleasing object, and have a desire to obtain it. Then the 
agreeable object operates as a motive, and influences him to 
exert this supposed power to reach it, just as we use a screw 
to raise a weight. And for this antecedent to act, its nature 
must be the same with the nature of the faculty termed taste. 
Hence, whatever power may be considered as essential to praise 
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and blamej on examination it wi)I appear insufficient to answer 
the end for which it is invented ; or else it will be found not to 
differ in its nature from the faculty of taste, or the heart, as 
described in these essays. — ^We must then come to this conclu- 
sion, that wherever we behold a created being, who is endued 
with the faculties of the understanding, taste, and will, and also 
with liberty, he has all the powers necessary to render him a 
moral agent, or proper object of praise and blame, and future 
rewards. Then, to determine whether he is praise or blame- 
worthy, we only have to ascertain his moral character, or the 
nature of his heart, whether it be holy or sinful. Here we 
must rest satisfied. For^ by the most careful examination we 
shall find, there is no rational being in the universe, created or 
uncreated, who is possessed of any other powers, than the fac- 
ulties which have been described. We know of no others. 
And we are not conscious of any more, than three distinct 
classes of opeiations ; perceptions, affections, and volitions. 
And as the operations of these differ from each other, they ne- 
cessarily imply three distinct faculties, to one of which they are 
to be referred. 
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